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BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 


CHAPTER X. 
FROM VAL LOUISE TO LA BERARDE BY 
THE COL DE PILATTE. 
ROM Ailefroide to Claux, but for 
the path, travel would be scarcely 
more easy than over the Pré de Madame 
Carle. The valley is strewn with im- 
mense masses of gneiss, from the size 
of a large house downward, and it is 
only occasionally that rock 2” situ is 
seen, so covered up is it by the débris, 
which seems to have been derived al- 
most entirely from the neighboring cliffs. 

It was Sunday, a day most calm and 
bright. Golden sunlight had dispersed 
the clouds and was glorifying the heights, 
and we forgot hunger through the bril- 
liancy of the morning and beauty of the 
mountains. 

We meant the 26th to be a day of rest, 
but it was little that we found in the 
cabaret of Claude Giraud, and we fled 
before the babel of sound which rose in 
intensity as men descended to a depth 
which is unattainable by the beasts of 
the field, and found at the chalets of 
Entraigues the peace that had been de- 
nied to us at Val Louise. 

Again we were received with the most 
cordial hospitality. Everything that was 
eatable or drinkable was brought out 





and pressed upon us ; very little curiosity 
was exhibited ; all information that could 
be afforded was given; and when we 
retired to our clean straw we again con- 
gratulated each other that we had es- 
caped from the foul den which is where 
a good inn should be, and had cast in 
our lot with those who dwell in chalets. 
Very luxurious that straw seemed after 
two nights upon quartz pebbles and 
glacier mud, and I felt quite aggrieved 
(expecting it was the summons for de- 
parture) when, about midnight, the heavy 
wooden door creaked on its hinges, and 
a man hem’d and ha’d to attract atten- 
tion ; but when it whispered, ‘‘ Monsieur 
Edvard,” I perceived my mistake: it 
was our Pelvoux companion, Monsieur 
Reynaud, the excellent agent-voyer of 
La Bessée. 

Monsieur Reynaud had been invited 
to accompany us on the excursion that 
is described in this chapter, but had ar- 
rived at Val Louise after we had left, 
and had energetically pursued us during 
the night. Our idea was, that a pass 
might be made over the high ridge call- 
ed (on the French map) Créte de Boeufs 
Rouges, near to the peak named Les 
Bans, which might be the shortest route 
in time (as it certainly would be in dis- 
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tance) from Val Louise across the cen- 
tral Dauphiné Alps. We had seen the 
northern (or Pilatte) side from the Bréche 
de la Meije, and it seemed to be practi- 
cable at one place near the above-men- 
tioned mountain. More than that could 
not be told at a distance of eleven miles. 
We intended to try to hit a point on the 
ridge immediately above the part where 
it seemed to be easiest. 

We left Entraigues at 3.30 on the 
morning of June 27, and proceeded, over 
very gently-inclined ground, toward the 
foot of the Pic de Bonvoisin (following, 
in fact, the route of the Col de Sellar, 
which leads from the Val Louise into 
the Val Godemar),* and at 5 A. M., find- 
ing that there was no chance of obtain- 
ing a view from the bottom of the val- 
ley of the ridge over which our route 
was to be taken, sent Almer up the lower 
slopes of the Bonvoisin to reconnoitre. 
He telegraphed that we might proceed, 
and at 5.45 we quitted the snow-beds at 
the bottom of the valley for the slopes 
which rose toward the north. 

The course was north-north-west, and 
was prodigiously steep. Jn /ess than two 
miles’ difference of latitude we rose one 
mile of absolute height. But the route 
was so far from being an exceptionally 
difficult one that at 10.45 we stood on 
the summit of the pass, having made an 
ascent of more than five thousand feet 
in five hours, inclusive of halts. 

Upon the French map a glacier is laid 
down on the south of the Créte des 
Boeufs Rouges, extending along the en- 
tire length of the ridge, at its foot, from 
east to west. In 1864 this glacier did 
not exist as ove glacier, but in the place 
where it should have been there were 
several small ones, all of which were, I 
believe, separated from each other.f 

We commenced the ascent from the 


* The height of Col de Sellar (or de Celar) is 10,073 
feet (Forbes). I was told by peasants at Entraigues 
that sheep and goats can be easily taken across it. 

f It is perhaps just possible, although improbable, 
that these little glaciers were united together at the 
time that the survey was made. Since then the gla- 
ciers of Dauphiné (as throughout the Alps generally) 
have shrunk very considerably. A notable diminu- 
tion took place in their, size in 1869, which was at- 
tributed by the natives to the very heavy rains of that 
year. 
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Val d’Entraigues to the west of the most 
western of these small glaciers, and 
quitted the valley by the first great gap 
in its cliffs after that glacier was passed. 
We did not take to the ice until it afford- 
ed an easier route than the rocks: then 
(at 8.30) Croz went to the front, and led 
with admirable skill through a maze of 
crevasses up to the foot of a great snow- 
couloir that rose from the head of the 
glacier to the summit of the ridge over 
which we had to pass. 

We had settled beforehand in Lon- 
don, without knowing anything whatever 
about the place, that such a couloir as 
this should be in this angle; but when 
we got into the Val d’Entraigues, and 
found that it was not possible to see into 
the corner, our faith in its existence be- 
came less and less, until the telegraph- 
ing of Almer, who was sent up the oppo- 
site slopes to search for it, assured us 
that we were true prophets. 

Snow-couloirs are nothing more or 
less than gullies partly filled by snow. 
They are most useful institutions, and 
may be considered as natural highways 
placed, by a kind Providence, in con- 
venient situations for getting over places 
which would otherwise be inaccessible. 
They are a joy to the mountaineer, and, 
from afar, assure him of a path when all 
besides is uncertain; but they are grief 
to novices, who, when upon steep snow, 
are usually seized with two notions—first, 
that the snow will slip, and, secondly, 
that those who are upon it must slip too. 

Nothing, perhaps, could look much 
more unpromising to those who do not 
know the virtues of couloirs than such 
a place as the engraving represents,} 
and if persons inexperienced in moun- 
tain-craft had occasion to cross a ridge 
or to climb rocks in which there were 
such couloirs, they would instinctively 
avoidthem. But practiced mountaineers 
would naturally look to them for a path, 
and would follow them almost as a mat- 
ter of course, unless they turned out to 
be filled with ice or too much swept by 

{This drawing was made to illustrate the remarks 
which follow. It does not represent any particular 
couloir, but it would serve, tolerably well, as a por- 


trait of the one which we ascended when crossing the 
Col de Pilatte. 
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falling stones, or the rock at the sides 
proved to be of such an exceptional 
character, as to afford an easier path 
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ly only gutters, caused by water trick- 
ling off the rocks. Whether this is so 


or not, one should always consider the 





than the snow. 

Couloirs look prodigiously steep 
when seen from the front, and, so 
viewed, it is impossible to be certain 
of their inclination within many de- 
grees. Snow, however, does actu- 
ally lie at steeper angles in couloirs 
than in any other situation: forty- 
five to fifty degrees is not an un- 
common inclination. Even at such 
angles, two men with proper axes 
can mount on snow at the rate of | 
seven hundred to eight hundred feet 
per hour. The same amount can 
only be accomplished in the same 
time on steep rocks when they are 
of the very easiest character, and 
four or five hours may be readily 
spent upon an equal height of dif- 
ficult rocks. Snow-couloirs are 
therefore to be commended because 
they economize time. 

Of course, in all gullies one is 
liable to be encountered by falling 
stones. Most of those which fall 
from the rocks of a couloir sooner 
or later spin down the snow which 
fills the trough, and as their course 
and pace are more clearly apparent 
when falling over snow than when 
jumping from ledge to ledge, per- 
sons with lively imaginations are 
readily impressed by them. The 
grooves which are usually seen wan- 
dering down the length of snow- 
couloirs are deepened (and perhaps 
occasionally originated) by falling 


stones, and they are 
sometimes pointed out by cautious men 
as reasons why couloirs should not be 
followed. I think they are very frequent- 


A Wh 


possibility of being struck 
by falling stones, and, in order to lessen 
the risk as far as possible, should mount 
upon the sides of the snow and not up 
its centre. Stones that come off the rocks 
then fly over one’s head or bound down 
the middle of the trough at safe distance. 
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At 9.30 A. M. we commenced the ascent 
of the couloir leading from the nameless 
glacier to a point in the ridge, just to the 
east of Mont Bans. So far, the route had 
been nothing more than a steep grind in 
an angle where little could be seen, but 
now views opened out in several direc- 
tions, and the way began to be interest- 
ing. It was more so, perhaps, to us than 
to our companion, M. Reynaud, who had 
no rest in the last night. He was, more- 
over, heavily laden. Science was to be 
regarded—his pockets were stuffed with 
books; heights and angles were to be 
observed—his knapsack was filled with 
instruments; hunger was to be guarded 
against—his shoulders were ornamented 
with a huge nimbus of bread, and a leg 
of mutton swung behind from his knap- 
sack, looking like an overgrown tail. 
Like a good-hearted fellow, he had 
brought this food, thinking we might be 
in need of it. As it happened, we were 
well provided for, and, having our own 
packs to carry, could not relieve him of 
his superfluous burdens, which, natural- 
ly, he did not like to throw away. As 
the angles steepened the strain on his 
strength became more and more appa- 
rent. At last he began to groan. At 
first a most gentle and mellow groan, 
but as we rose so did his groans, till at 
last the cliffs were groaning in echo and 
we were moved to laughter. 

Croz cut the way with unflagging en- 
ergy throughout the whole of the ascent, 
and at 10.45 we stood on the summit of 
our pass, intending to refresh ourselves 
with a good halt; but just at that mo- 
ment a mist, which had been playing 
about the ridge, swooped down and 
blotted out the whole of the view on the 
northern side. Croz was the only one 
who caught a glimpse of the descent, 
and it was deemed advisable to push on 
immediately while its recollection was 
fresh in his memory. We are conse- 
quently unable to tell anything about 
the summit of the pass, except that it lies 
immediately to the east of Mont Bans, 
and is elevated about eleven thousand 
three hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Itis the highest pass in Dauphiné. 
We called it the Col de Pilatte. 
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We commenced to descend toward 
the Glacier de Pilatte by a slope of 
smooth ice, the face of which, according 
to the measurement of Mr. Moore, had 
an inclination of 54°! Croz still led, and 
the others followed at intervals of about 
fifteen feet, all being tied together, and 
Almer occupying the responsible position 
of last man: the two guides were there- 
fore about seventy feet apart. They 
were quite invisible to each other from 
the mist, and looked spectral even to us, 
But the strong man could be heard by 
all hewing out the steps below, while 
every now and then the voice of the 
steady man pierced the cloud: “Slip 
not, dear sirs: place well your feet: stir 
not until you are certain.” 

For three-quarters of an hour we pro- 
gressed in this fashion. The axe of 
Croz all at once stopped. ‘‘ What is the 
matter, Croz?” ‘‘Bergschrund, gentle- 
men.” “Can we get over?’ “Upon 
my word, I don’t know: I think we must 
jump.” The clouds rolled away right 
and left as he spoke. The effect was 
dramatic. It was a coup de théatre, 
preparatory to the “great sensation leap” 
which was about to be executed by the 
entire company. 

Some unseen cause, some cliff or ob- 
struction in the rocks underneath, had 
caused our wall of ice to split into two 
portions, and the huge fissure which had 
thus been formed extended on each hand 
as far as could be seen. We, on the 
slope above, were separated from the 
slope below by a mighty crevasse. No 
running up and down to look for an 
easier place to cross could be done on 
an ice-slope of 54°: the chasm had to 
be passed then and there. 

A downward jump of fifteen or six- 
teen feet, and a forward leap of seven 
or eight feet, had to be made at the 
same time. That is not much, you will 
say. It was not much: it was not the 
quantity, but it was the quality of the 
jump which gave to it its particular 
flavor. You had to hit a narrow ridge 
of ice. If that was passed, it seemed 
as if you might roll down for ever and 
ever. If it was not attained, you drop- 
ped into the crevasse below, which al- 
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though partly choked by icicles and 
snow that. had fallen from above, was 
still gaping in many places, ready to 
receive an erratic body. 

Croz untied Walker in order to get 
rope enough, and, warning us to hold 
fast, sprang over the chasm. He alight- 
ed cleverly on his feet, untied himself 
and sent up the rope to Walker, who 
followed his example. It was then my 
turn, and I advanced to the edge of the 
ice. The second which followed was 
whatis called a supreme moment. That 
is to say, I felt supremely ridiculous. 
The world seemed to revolve at a fright- 
ful pace and my stomach to fly away. 
The next moment I found myself sprawl- 
ing in the snow, and then, of course, 
vowed that it was nothing, and prepared 
toencourage my friend Reynaud. 

He came to the edge and made decla- 
rations. I do not believe that he was 
awhit more reluctant to pass the place 
than we others, but he was infinitely 
more demonstrative: in a word, he was 
French. He wrung his-hands: “Oh 
what a dzable of a place!’ “It is noth- 
ing, Reynaud,” I said, “it is nothing.” 
“Jump!” cried the others, “jump!” But 
he turned round, as far as one can do 
such a thing in an ice-step, and covered 
his face with his hands, ejaculating, 
“Upon my word, it is not possible. No, 
no, no! it is not possible.” 

How he came over I do not know. 
We saw a toe—it seemed to belong to 
Moore ; we saw Reynaud, a flying body, 
coming down as if taking a header into 
water, with arms and legs all abroad, 
his leg of mutton flying in the air, his 
baton escaped from his grasp; and then 
we heard a thud as if a bundle of car- 
pets had been pitched out of a window. 
When set upon his feet he was a sorry 
spectacle: his head was a great snow- 
ball, brandy was trickling out of one 
side of the knapsack, Chartreuse out of 
the other. We bemoaned its loss, but 
we roared with laughter. 


I cannot close this chapter without 
paying a tribute to the ability with which 
Croz led us through a dense mist down 
the remainder of the Glacier de Pilatte. 
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As an exhibition of strength and skill it 
has probably never been surpassed in 
the Alps or elsewhere. On this almost 
unknown and very steep glacier he was 
perfectly at home, even in the mists. 
Never able to see fifty feet ahead, he 
still went on with the utmost certainty 
and without having to retrace a single 
step, and displayed from first to last 
consummate knowledge of the materials 
with which he was dealing. Now he cut 
steps down one side of a sérac, went 
with a dash at the other side, and hauled 
us up after him; then cut away along a 
ridge until a point was gained from 
which we could jump on to another 
ridge; then, doubling back, found a 
snow-bridge, across which he crawled 
on hands and knees, towed us across by 
the legs, ridiculing our apprehensions, 
mimicking our awkwardness, declining 
all help, bidding us only to follow him. 

About I P. M. we emerged from the 
mist, and found ourselves just arrived - 
upon the level portion of the glacier, 
having, as Reynaud properly remarked, 
come down as quickly as if there had 
not been any mist at all. Then we at- 
tacked the leg of mutton which my 
friend had so thoughtfully brought with 
him, and afterward raced down, with 
renewed energy, to La Bérarde. 

Reynaud and I walked together to 
St. Christophe, where we parted. Since 
then we have talked over the doings of 
this momentous day, and I know that 
he would not, for a good deal, have 
missed the passage of the Col de Pilatte, 
although we failed to make it an easier 
or a shorter route than the Col. du Selé. 
I rejoined Moore and Walker the same 
evening at Venos, and on the next day 
went with them over the Lautaret road 
to the hospice on its summit, where we 
slept. 

So our little campaign in Dauphiné 
came to an end. It was remarkable for 
the absence of failures, and for the ease 
and precision with which all our plans 
were carried out. This was due very 
much to the spirit of my companions, 
but it was also owing to the fine weather 
which we were fortunate enough to enjoy, 
and to our making a very early start 
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every morning. By beginning our work 
at or before the break of day on the 
longest days in the year, we were not 
only able to avoid hurrying when de- 
liberation was desirable, but could afford 
to spend several hours in delightful ease 
whenever the fancy seized us. 

I cannot too strongly recommend tour- 
ists in search of amusement to avoid 
the inns of Dauphiné. Sleep in the 
chalets. Get what food you can from 
the inns, but by no means attempt to 
pass a night in them. S/eep in them 
you cannot. M. Joanne says that the 
inventor of the insecticide powder was 
a native of Dauphiné. I can well be- 
lieve it. He must have often felt the 
necessity of such an invention in his 
infancy and childhood. 


CHAPTER XI. 

PASSAGE OF THE COL DE TRIOLET, AND 
ASCENTS OF MONT DOLENT, AIGUILLE DE 
TRELATETE AND AIGUILLE D’ARGENTIERE. 
TEN years ago very few people knew 

from personal knowledge how extremely 
inaccurately the chain of Mont Blanc 
was delineated. During the previous 
half century thousands had made the 
tour of the chain, and in that time at 
least a thousand individuals had stood 
upon its highest summit; but out of all 
this number there was not one capable, 
willing or able to map the mountain 
which, until recently, was regarded as 
the highest in Europe. 

Many persons knew that great blun- 
ders had been perpetrated, and it was 
notorious that even Mont Blanc itself 
was represented in a ludicrously incor- 
rect manner on all sides excepting the 
north; but there was not, perhaps, a 
single individual who knew, at the time 
to which I refer, that errors of no less 
than one thousand feet had been com- 
mitted in the determination of heights 
at each end of the chain, that some gla- 
ciers were represented of double their 
real dimensions, and that ridges and 
mountains were laid down which actually 
had no existence. 

One portion alone of the entire chain 
had been surveyed, at the time of which 
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I speak, with anything like accuracy. It 
was not done (as one would have ex.- 
pected) by a government, but by a pri- 
vate individual—by the British De Saus- 
sure, the late J. D. Forbes. In the year 
1842 he “made a special survey of the 
Mer de Glace of Chamounix and its 
tributaries, which in some of the follow- 
ing years he extended by further ob- 
servations, so as to include the Glacier 
des Bossons.”” The map produced from 
this survey was worthy of its author, and 
subsequent explorers of the region he 
investigated have been able to detect 
only trivial inaccuracies in his work. 

The district surveyed by Forbes re- 
mained a solitary bright spot in a region 
where all besides was darkness until the 
year 1861. Praiseworthy attempts were 
made by different hands to throw light 
upon the gloom, but these efforts were 
ineffectual, and showed how labor may 
be thrown away by a number of obser- 
vers working independently without the 
direction of a single head. 

In 1861, Sheet xxii. of Dufour’s Map 
of Switzerland appeared. It included 
the section of the chain of Mont Blanc 
that belonged to Switzerland, and this 
portion of the sheet was executed with 
the admirable fidelity and thoroughness 
which characterizes the whole of Du- 
four's unique map. The remainder of 
the chain (amounting to about four-fifths 
of the whole) was laid down after the 
work of previous topographers, and its 
wretchedness was made more apparent 
by contrast with the finished work of the 
Swiss surveyors. 

Strong hands were needed to complete 
the survey, and it was not long before 
the right men appeared. 

In 1863, Mr. Adams-Reilly, who had 
been traveling in the Alps during sev- 
eral years, resolved to attempt a survey 
of the unsurveyed portions of the chain 
of Mont Blanc. He provided himself 
with a good theodolite, and, starting 
from a base-line measured by Forbes in 
the valley of Chamounix, determined 
the positions of no less than two hun- 
dred points. The accuracy of his work 
may be judged from the fact that, after 
having turned many corners and carried 
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lus observations over a distance of fifty 
miles, his Col Ferret “fell within two 
hundred yards of the position assigned 
to it by General Dufour!” 

In the winter of 1863 and the spring 
of 1864, Mr. Reilly constructed an en- 
tirely original map from his newly-ac- 
quired data. The spaces between his 
trigonometrically-determined points he 
filled in after photographs and a series of 
panoramic sketches which he made from 
his different stations. The map so pro- 
duced was an immense advance upon 
those already in existence, and it was 
the first which exhibited the great peaks 
in their proper positions. 

This extraordinary piece of work re- 
vealed Mr. Reilly to me as a man of 
wonderful determination and persever- 
ance. With very small hope that my 
proposal would be accepted, I invited 
him to take part in renewed attacks on 
the Matterhorn. He entered heartily 
into my plans, and met me with a coun- 
ter-proposition—namely, that I should 
accompany him on some expeditions 
which he had projected in the chain of 
Mont Blanc. The unwritten contract 
took this form: I will help you to carry 
out your desires, and you shall assist 
me to carry out mine. I eagerly closed 
with an arrangement in which all the 
advantages were upon my side. 

Before I pass on to these expeditions 
it will be convenient to devote a few 
paragraphs to the topography of the 
chain of Mont Blanc. 

At the present time the chain is di- 
vided betwixt France, Switzerland and 
Italy. France has the lion’s share, 
Switzerland the most fertile portion, and 
Italy the steepest side. It has acquired 
a reputation which is not extraordinary, 
but which is not wholly merited. It has 
neither the beauty of the Oberland nor 
the sublimity of Dauphiné. But it at- 
tracts the vulgar by the possession of the 
highest summit in the Alps. If that is 
removed, the elevation of the chain is 
in nowise remarkable. In fact, exclud- 
ing Mont Blanc itself, the mountains of 
which the chain is made up are /ss im- 
portant than those of the Oberland and 
the central Pennine groups. 
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The ascent of Mont Blanc has been 
made from several directions, and per- 
haps there is no single point of the com- 
pass from which the mountain cannot be 
ascended. But there is not the least 
probability that any one will discover 
easier ways to the summit than those 
already known. 

I believe it is correct to say that the 
Aiguille du Midi and the Aiguille de 
Miage were the only two summits in the 
chain of Mont Blanc which had been 
ascended at the beginning of 1864.* 
The latter of these two is a perfectly in- 
significant point, and the former is only 
a portion of one of the ridges just now 
mentioned, and can hardly be regard- 
ed as a mountain separate and distinct 
from Mont Blanc. The really great 
peaks of the chain were considered in- 
accessible, and, I think, with the excep- 
tion of the Aiguille Verte, had never 
been assailed. 

The finest as well as the highest peak 
in the chain (after Mont Blanc itself) -is 
the Grandes Jorasses. The next, with- 
out a doubt, is the Aiguille Verte. The 
Aiguille de Bionnassay, which in actual 
height follows the Verte, should be con- 
sidered as a part of Mont Blanc; and in 
the same way the summit called Les 
Droites is only a part of the ridge which 
culminates in the Verte. The Aiguille 
de Trélatéte is the next on the list that 
is entitled to.be considered a separate 
mountain, and is by far the most im- 
portant peak (as well as the highest) at 
the south-west end of the chain. Then 
comes the Aiguille d’Argentiére, which 
occupies the same rank at the north-east 
end as the last-mentioned mountain does 
in the south-west. The rest of the ai- 
guilles are comparatively insignificant ; 
and although some of them (such as the 
Mont Dolent) look well from low eleva- 
tions, and seem to possess a certain im- 
portance, they sink into their proper 
places directly one arrives at a consid- 
erable altitude. 

The summit of the Aiguille Verte would 
have been one of the best stations out of 
all these mountains for the purposes of 
my friend. Its great height and its iso- 

* Besides Mont Blanc itself. 
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lated and commanding position make it 
a most admirable point for viewing the 
intricacies of the chain, but he exercised 
a wise discretion in passing it by, and in 
selecting as our first excursion the pas- 
sage of the Col de Triolet. 

We slept under some big rocks on the 
Couvercle on the night of July 7, with 
the thermometer at 26.5° Fahr., and at 
4.30 on the 8th made a straight track to 
the north of the Jardin, and thence went 
in zigzags, to break the ascent, over the 
upper slopes of the Glacier de Taléfre 
toward the foot of the Aiguille de Trio- 
let. Croz was still my guide; Reilly 
was accompanied by one of the Michel 
Payots of Chamounix ; and Henri Char- 
let, of the same place, was our porter. 

The way was over an undulating plain 
of glacier of moderate inclination until 
the corner leading to the col, from 
whence a steep secondary glacier led 
down into the basin of the Taléfre. We 
experienced no difficulty in making the 
ascent of this secondary glacier with 
such ice-men as Croz and Payot, and at 
7.50 A.M. arrived on the top of the so- 
called pass, at a height, according to 
Mieulet, of 12,162 feet, and 4530 above 
our camp on the Couvercle. 

The descent was commenced by very 
steep, firm rocks, and then by a branch 
of the Glacier de Triolet. Schrunds* 
were abundant: there were no less than 
five extending completely across the 
glacier, all of which had to be jumped. 
Not one was equal in dimensions to the 
extraordinary chasm on the Col de Pi- 
latte, but in the aggregate they far sur- 
passed it. ‘Our lives,” so Reilly ex- 
pressed it, “were made a burden to us 
with schrunds.”’ 

Several spurs run out toward the 
south-east from the ridge at the head of 
the Glacier de Triolet, and divide it into 
a number of bays. We descended the 
most northern of these, and when we 
emerged from it on to the open glacier, 
just at the junction of our bay with 
the next one, we came across a most 
beautiful ice-arch festooned with icicles, 
the decaying remnant of an old sérac, 


* Great crevasses. A bergschrund is a schrund, 
but something more. 
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which stood isolated full thirty feet above 
the surface of the glacier! It was an 
accident, and I have not seen its like 
elsewhere. When I passed the spot in 
1865 no vestige of it remained. 

We flattered ourselves that we should 
arrive at the chalets of Pré du Bar very 
early in the day, but, owing to much 
time being lost on the slopes of Mont 
Rouge, it was nearly 4 P. M. before we 
got to them. There were no bridges 
across the torrent nearer than Gruetta, 
and rather than descend so far we pre- 
ferred to round the base of Mont Rouge 
and to cross the snout of the Glacier du 
Mont Dolent. 

We occupied the oth with the ascent 
of the Mont Dolent. This was a minia- 
ture ascent. It contained a little of 
everything. First we went up to the 
Col Ferret (No. 1), and had a little grind 
over shaly banks ; then there was a little 
walk over grass; then a little tramp 
over a moraine (which, strange to say, 
gave a pleasant path); then a little zig. 
zagging over the snow-covered glacier 
of Mont Dolent. Then there was a 
little bergschrund; then a little wall of 
snow, which we mounted by the side of 
a little buttress; and when we struck 
the ridge descending south-east from 
the summit, we found a little aréte of 
snow leading to the highest point. The 
summit itself was little—very small in- 
deed: it was the loveliest little cone of 
snow that was ever piled up on moun- 
tain-top; so soft, so pure, it seemed a 
crime to defile it. It was a miniature 
Jungfrau, a toy summit: you could cover 
it with the hand. 

But there was nothing little about the 
view from the Mont Dolent. [Situated 
at the junction of three mountain-ridges, 
it rises in a positive steeple far above 
anything in its immediate neighborhood, 
and certain gaps in the surrounding 
ridges, which seem contrived for that 
especial purpose, extend the view in 
almost every direction. The precipices 
which descend to the Glacier d’Argen- 
tiére I can only compare to those of the 
Jungfrau, and the ridges on both sides 
of that glacier, especially the steep rocks 
of Les Droites and Les Courtes, sur- 
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mounted by the sharp snow-peak of the 
Aiguille Verte, have almost the effect of 
the Grandes Jorasses. Then, framed as 
it were between the massive tower of the 
Aiguille de Triolet and the more distant 
Jorasses, lies, without exception, the most 
delicately beautiful picture I have ever 
seen—the whole massif of Mont Blanc, 
raising its great head of snow far above 
the tangled series of flying buttresses 
which uphold the Monts Maudits, sup- 
ported on the left by Mont Peuteret and 
by the mass of ragged aiguilles which 
overhangs the Brenva. This aspect of 
Mont Blanc is not new, but from this 
point its Jose is unrivaled, and it has all 
the superiority of a picture grouped by 
the hand of a master. . . . The view is 
as extensive as, and far more lovely 
than, that from Mont Blanc itself. ] * 
We went down to Cormayeur, and on 
the afternoon of July 10 started from 
that place to camp on Mont Suc, for the 
ascent of the Aiguille de Trélatéte, hope- 
ful that the mists which were hanging 
about would clear away. They did not, 
so we deposited ourselves and a vast 
load of straw on the moraine of the Miage 
Glacier, just above the Lac de Combal, 
in a charming little hole which some 
solitary shepherd had excavated beneath 
agreat slab ofrock. We spent the night 
there and the whole of the next day, un- 
willing to run away, and equally so to 
get into difficulties by venturing into the 
mist. It was a dull time, and I grew 
restless. Reilly read to me a lecture on 
the excellence of patience, and composed 
himself in an easy attitude to pore over 
the pages of a yellow-covered book. 
“Patience,” I said to him viciously, 
“comes very easy to fellows who have 
shilling novels, but I have not got one. 
I have picked all the mud out of the 
nails of my boots, and have skinned my 
face: what shall Ido?’ “Goand study 
the moraine of the Miage,” said he. I 
went, and came back after an hour. 
“What news?” cried Reilly, raising him- 
self on his elbow. ‘Very little: it’sa 
big moraine, bigger than I thought, with 
ridge outside ridge, like a fortified camp; 


*The bracketed paragraphs in this chapter are ex- 
tracted from the notes of Mr. Reilly. 
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and there are walls upon it which have 
been built and loopholed, as if for de- 
fence.” ‘Try again,” he said as he threw 
himself on 
his back. 
But I went 
to Croz, who 
was _ asleep, 
and _ tickled 
his nose with 
a straw until 
he awoke; 
and then, as that amusement was play- 
ed out, watched Reilly, who was getting 
numbed, 
and_ shifted 
uneasily 
from side to 
side, and 


threw him- 3% 


a) 


self on his 
stomach, 
and rested 
his head on his elbows, and lighted his 
pipe and puffed at it savagely. When 
I looked 

again, how 

was Reilly? 

An indistin- 

guishable 

heap—arms, 

legs, head, 

stones and straw, all mixed together, his 
hat flung on one side, his novel tossed 
far away! 

Then I went 

to him and 

read him a 

lecture on 

the excel- 

lence of pa- 

tience. 

Bah! it was a dull time. Our moun- 
tain, like a beautiful coquette, some- 
times unveil- 
ed herself 
for a mo- 
ment and 
looked 
charming 
above, al- 
though very mysterious below. It was 
not until eventide she allowed us to ap- 
proach her: then, as darkness came on, 
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the curtains were withdrawn, the light 
drapery was lifted, and we stole up on 
tiptoe through the grand portal framed 
by Mont Suc. But night advanced rap- 
idly, and we found ourselves left out in 
the cold, without a hole to creep into or 
shelter from overhanging rock. We 
might have fared badly except for our 
good plaids. But when they were sewn 
together down their long edges, and one 
end tossed over our rope (which was 
passed round some rocks), and the other 





secured by stones, there was sufficient 
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protection; and we slept on this exposed 
ridge, ninety-seven hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, more soundly per- 
haps than if we had been lying on feather 
beds. 

We left our bivouac at 4.45 A. M., and 
at 9.40 arrived upon the highest of the 
three summits of the Trélatéte by pass- 
ing over the lowest one. It was well 
above everything at this end of the 
chain, and the view from it was extra- 
ordinarily magnificent. The whole of 
the western face of Mont Blanc was 


OUR CAMP ON MONT SUC, 


spread out before us: we were the first 
by whom it had been ever seen. I cede 
the description of this view to my com- 
rade, to whom it rightfully belongs. 
[For four years I had felt great interest 
in the geography of the chain: the year 
before I had mapped, more or less suc- 
cessfully, all but this spot, and this spot 
had always eluded my grasp. The 
praises, undeserved as’they were, which 
my map had received, were as gall and 
wormwood to me when I thought of that 
great slope which I had been obliged to 
leave a blank, speckled over with un- 





meaning dots of rock, gathered from 


previous maps, for I had consulted them 
all without meeting an intelligible repre- 
sentation of it. From the surface of the 
Miage glacier I had gained nothing, for 
I could only see the feet of magnificent 
ice-streams, but no more; but now, from 
the top of the dead wall of rock which 
had so long closed my view, I saw those 
fine glaciers from top to bottom, pouring 
down their streams, nearly as large as 
the Bossons, from Mont Blanc, from the 
Bosse and from the Déme. 

The head of Mont Blanc is supported 
on this side by two buttresses, between 
which vast glaciers descend. Of these 
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the most southern takes its rise at the 
foot of the precipices which fall steeply 
down from the Calotte,* and its stream, 
as it joins that of the Miage, is cut in 
two by an enormous vognon of rock. 
Next, to the left, comes the largest of 
the buttresses of which I have spoken, 
almost forming an aiguille in itself. The 
next glacier (Glacier du Déme) descends 
from a large basin which receives the 
snows of the summit-ridge between the 
Bosse and the Déme, and it is divided 
from the third and last glacier by an- 
other buttress, which joins the summit- 
ridge at a point between the Déme and 
the Aiguille de Bionnassay.] 

The great buttresses betwixt these 
magnificent ice-streams have supplied a 
large portion of the enormous masses of 
débris which are disposed in ridges round 
about, and are strewn over, the termina- 
tion of the Glacier de Miage in the Val 
Véni. These morainest used to be 
classed amongst the wonders of: the 
world. They are very large for a gla- 
cier of the size of the Miage. 

The dimensions of moraines are. not 
ruled by those of glaciers. Many small 
glaciers have large moraines, and many 
large ones have small moraines. The 
size of the moraines of any glacier de- 
pends mainly upon the area of rock- 
surface that is exposed to atmospheric 
influences within the basin drained by 
the glacier, upon the nature of such 
rock, whether it is friable or resistant, 
and upon the dip of strata. Moraines 
most likely will be small if little rock- 
surface is exposed; but when large ones 
are seen, then, in all probability, large 
areas of rock, uncovered by snow or 
ice, will be found in immediate contiguity 
to the glacier. The Miage glacier has 
large ones, because it receives detritus 
from many great cliffs and ridges. But 
if this glacier, instead of lying, as it 
does, at the bottom of a trough, were to 


*The Calotte is the name given to the dome of 
snow at the summit of Mont Blanc. 

+I do not know the origin of the term moraine. 
De Saussure says (vol. i. p. 380, 3 536), ‘‘ The peas- 
ants of Chamounix call these heaps of débris the 
moraine of the glacier.” It may be inferred from 
this that the term was a local one, peculiar to Cha- 
mounix, 
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fill that trough, if it were to completely 
envelop the Aiguille de Trélatéte and 
the other mountains which border it, and 
were to descend from Mont Blanc un- 
broken by rock or ridge, it would be as 
destitute of morainic matter as the great 
Mer de Glace of Greenland. For if a 
country or district is completely covered 
up by glacier, the moraines may be of 
the very smallest dimensions. 

The contributions that are supplied to 
moraines by glaciers themselves, from 
the abrasion of the rocks over which 
their ice passes, are minute compared 
with the accumulations which are fur- 
nished from other sources. These great 
rubbish-heaps are formed—one may say 
almost entirely—from débris which falls 
or is washed down the flanks of moun- 
tains, or from cliffs bordering glaciers; 
and are composed, to a very limited 
extent only, of matter that is ground, 
rasped or filed off by the friction of the 
ice. 

If the contrary view were to be adopt- 
ed, if it could be maintained that “ gla- 
ciers, by their motion, break off masses 
of rock from the sides and bottoms of 
their valley-courses, and crowd along 
everything that is movable, so as to 
form large accumulations of débris in 
front and along their sides,” ¢{ the con- 
clusion could not be resisted, the greater 
the glacier the greater should be the 
moraine. 

This doctrine does not find much 
favor with those who have personal 
knowledge of what glaciers do at the 
present time. From De Saussure @ 
downward it has been pointed out, time 
after time, that moraines are chiefly 
formed from débris coming from rocks ‘ 
or soil adove the ice, not from the bed 
over which it passes. But amongst the 
writings of modern speculators upon 
glaciers and glacier-action in bygone 
times it is not uncommon to find the 

tAtlas of Physical Geography, by Augustus Pe- 
terman and the Rev. T. Milner. The italics are not 
in the original. 

@‘‘ The stones that are found upon the upper ex- 
tremities of glaciers are of the same nature as the 
mountains which rise above ; but, as the ice carries 
them down into the valleys, they arrive between rocks 


of a totally different nature from their own.”—Deg 
Saussure, 2 536 
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notions entertained that moraines repre- 
sent the amount of excavation (such is 
the term employed) performed by gla- 
ciers, or at least are comprised of matter 
which has been excavated by glaziers; 
that vast moraines have necessarily been 
produced by vast glaciers; and that a 
great extension of glaciers—a glacial 
period—necessarily causes the produc- 
tion of vast moraines. It is needless to 
cite more than one or two examples to 
show that such generalizations cannot 
be sustained. Innumerable illustrations 
might be quoted. 

In the chain of Mont Blanc one may 
compare the moraines of the Miage with 
those of the Glacier d’Argentiére. The 
latter glacier drains a basin equal to or 
exceeding that of the former, but its 
moraines are small compared with those 
of the former. More notable still is the 
disparity of the moraines of the Goérner 
glacier (that which receives so many 
branches from the neighborhood of 
Monte Rosa) and of the Z’Muttgletscher. 
The area drained by the Gorner greatly 
exceeds the basin of the Z’Mutt, yet the 


moraines of the Z’Mutt are incomparably 


larger than those of the Gérner. No 
one is likely to say that the Z’Mutt and 
Miage glaciers have existed for a far 
greater length of time than the other 
pair: an explanation must be sought 
amongst the causes to which reference 
has been made. 

More striking still is it to see the great 
interior Mer de Glace of Greenland 
almost without moraines. This vast ice- 
plateau, although smaller than it was in 
former times, is still so extensive that 
the whole of the glaciers of the Alps 
might be merged into it without its bulk 
being perceptibly increased. If the size 
of moraines bore any sort of relation 
to the size of glaciers, the moraines of 
Greenland should be far greater than 
those of the Alps. 

This interior ice-reservoir of Green- 
land, enormous as it is, must be con- 
sidered as but the remnant of a mass 
which was incalculably greater, and 
which is unparalleled at the present time 
outside the Antarctic Circle. With the 
exception of localities where the rocks 
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are easy of disintegration, and the traces 
of glacier-action have been to a great 
extent destroyed, the whole country 
bears the marks of the grinding and 
polishing of ice; and, judging by the 
flatness of the curves of the roches mou- 
tonnées, and by the perfection of the 
polish which still remains upon the rocks 
after they have sustained (through many 
centuries) extreme variations of tem- 
perature, the period during which such 
effects were produced must have widely 
exceeded in duration the “glacial pe- 
riod”’ of Europe. If moraines were 
built from matter excavated by glaciers, 
the moraines of Greenland should be 
the greatest in the world! 

The absence of moraines upon and at 
the termination of this great Mer de 
Glace is due to the want of rocks rising 
above the ice.* On two occasions in 
1867 I saw, at a glance, at least six hun- 
dred square miles of it from the summits 
of small mountains on its outskirts. Not 
a single peak or ridge was to be seen 
rising above, nor a single rock reposing 
upon, the ice. The country was com- 
pletely covered up by glacier: all was 
ice as far as the eye could see.f 

There is evidence, then, that consid- 
erable areas of exposed rock-surface are 
essential to the production of large mo- 
raines, and that glacial periods do not 
necessarily produce vast moraines—that 
moraines are not built up of matter 
which is excavated by glaciers, but sim- 
ply illustrate the powers of glaciers for 
transportation and arrangement. 

We descended in our track to the Lac 
de Combal, and from thence went over 
the Col de la Seigne to Les Motets, where 
we slept: on July 13 crossed the Col du 
Mont Tondu to Contamines (in a sharp 
thunderstorm), and the Col de Voza to 


*T refer to those portions of it which I have seen 
in the neighborhood of Disco Bay. There are mo- 
raines in this district, but they were formed when the 
great Mer de Glace stretched nearer to the sea—when 
it sent arms down through the valleys in the belt of 
land which now intervenes between sea and glacier. 

+ The interior of Greenland appears to be absolute- 
ly covered by glacier between 68° 30’ and 70° N. lat. 
Others speak of peaks peeping through the ice to the 
north and south of this district, but I suspect that 
these peaks are upon the outskirts of the great Mer 
de Glace. 
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Chamounix. Two days only remained 
for excursions in this neighborhood, and 
we resolved to employ them in another 
attempt to ascend the Aiguille d’Argen- 
tire, upon which mountain we had been 
cruelly defeated just eight days before. 

It happened in this way: Reilly had 
@ notion that the ascent of the aiguille 
could be accomplished by following the 
ridge leading to its summit from the Col 
du Chardonnet. At half-past six on the 
morning of the 6th we found ourselves 
accordingly on the top of that pass, 
which is about eleven thousand or elev- 
en thousand one hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The party consisted 
of our friend Moore and his guide Almer, 
Reilly and his guide Francois Couttet, 
myself and Michel Croz. So far, the 
weather had been calm and the way 
easy, but immediately we arrived on the 
summit of the pass we got into a furious 
wind. Five minutes earlier we were 
warm—now we were frozen. Fine snow, 
whirled up into the air, penetrated every 
crack in our harness, and assailed our 
skins as painfully as if it had been red 
hot instead of freezing cold. The teeth 
chattered involuntarily ; talking was la- 
borious ; the breath froze instantaneous- 
ly; eating was disagreeable; sitting was 
impossible. 

We looked toward our mountain: its 
aspect was not encouraging. The ridge 
that led upward had a spiked aréte, 
palisaded with miniature aiguilles, bank- 
ed up at their bases by heavy snow-beds, 
which led down at considerable angles, 
on one side toward the Glacier de Sa- 
leinoz, on the other toward the Glacier 
du Chardonnet. Under any circum- 
stances it would have been a stiff piece 
of work to clamber up that way. Pru- 
dence and comfort counseled, “Give it 
up.” Discretion overruled valor. Moore 
and Almer crossed the Col du Chardon- 
net to go to Orsiéres, and we others re- 
turned toward Chamounix. 

But when we got some distance down, 
the evil spirit which prompts men to as- 
cend mountains tempted us to stop and 
to look back at the Aiguille d’Argentiére. 
The sky was cloudless; no wind could 
be felt, nor sign of it perceived; it was 
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only eight o’clock in the morning; and 
there, right before us, we saw another 
branch of the glacier leading high up 
into the mountain—far above the Col du 
Chardonnet—and a little couloir rising 
from its head almost to the top of the 
peak. This was clearly the right route 
totake. We turned back and went at it. 

The glacier was steep, and the snow- 
gully rising out of it was steeper. Seven 
hundred steps were cut. Then the cou- 
loir became “oo steep. We took to the 
rocks on its left, and at last gained the 
ridge, at a point about fifteen hundred 
feet above the col. We faced about to 
the right and went along the ridge, 
keeping on some snow a little below its 
crest, on the Saleinoz side. Then we 
got the wind again, but no one thought 
of turning, for we were within two hun- 
dred and fifty feet of the summit. 

The axes of Croz and Couttet went to 
work once more, for the slope was about 
as steep as snow could be. Its surface 
was covered with a loose, granular crust, 
dry and utterly incoherent, which slip- 
ped away in streaks directly it was med- 
dled with. The men had to cut through 
this into the old beds underneath, and 
to pause incessantly to rake away the 
powdery stuff, which poured down in 
hissing streams over the hard substra- 
tum. Ugh! howcoldit was! Howthe 
wind blew! Couttet’s hat was torn from 
its fastenings and went on a tour in 
Switzerland. - The flour-like snow, swept 
off the ridge above, was tossed spirally 
upward, eddying in ‘fourmentes, then, 
dropped in lulls or caught by other 
gusts, was flung far and wide to feed the 
Saleinoz. 

“My feet are getting ‘suspiciously 
numbed,” cried Reilly: “how about 
frost-bites ?”’ “‘ Kick hard, sir,’’ shouted 
the men: “it’s the only way.” TZheir 
fingers were kept alive by their work, 
but it was cold for their feet, and they 
kicked and hewed simultaneously. I 
followed their example, but was too vio- 
lent, and made a hole clean through my 
footing. A clatter followed as if crock- 
ery had been thrown down a well. 

I went down a step.or two, and dis- 
covered in a second that all were stand- 
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ing over a cavern (not a crevasse, speak- 
ing properly) that was bridged over by 
a thin vault of ice, from which great 
icicles hung in grooves. Almost in the 
same minute Reilly pushed one of his 
hands right through the roof. The whole 
party might have tumbled through at 
any moment. “Go ahead, Croz: we are 
over a chasm!’ ‘We know it,” he 
answered, “and we can’t find a firm 
place.” 

In the blandest manner my comrade 
inquired if to persevere would not be to 
do that which is called ‘‘tempting Prov- 
idence.” My reply being in the affirma- 
tive, he further observed, “Suppose we 
go down?” “Very willingly.” “Ask 
the guides.” They had not the least 
objection; so we went down, and slept 
that night at the Montanvert. 

Off the ridge we were out of the wind. 
In fact, a hundred feet down “o wind- 
ward, on the slope fronting the Glacier 
du Chardonnet, we were broiling hot: 
there was not a suspicion of a breeze. 
Upon that side there was nothing to tell 
that a hurricane was raging a hundred 
feet higher; the cloudless sky looked 
tranquillity itself; whilst to leeward the 
only sign of a disturbed atmosphere was 
the friskiness of the snow upon the crests 
of the ridges. 

We set out on the 14th, with Croz, 
Payot and Charlet, to finish off the work 
which had been cut short so abruptly, 
and slept, as before, at the Chalets de 
Lognan. On the 15th, about midday, 
we arrived upon the summit of the 
aiguille, and found that we had actually 
been within one hundred feet of it when 
we turned back upon the first attempt. 

It was a triumph to Reilly. In this 
neighborhood he had performed the feat 
(in 1863) of joining together ‘two moun- 
tains, each about thirteen thousand feet 
high, standing on the map about a mile 
and a half apart.” Long before we 
made the ascent he had procured evi- 
dence which could not be impugned 
that the Pointe des Plines, a fictitious 
summit which had figured on other 
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maps as a distinct mountain, could be 
no other than the Aiguille d’Argentiére, 
and he had accordingly obliterated it 
from the preliminary draft of his map. 
We saw that it was right todo so. The 
Pointe des Plines did not exist. We had 
ocular demonstration of the accuracy of 
his previous observations. e 

I do not know which to admire most, 
the fidelity of Mr. Reilly’s map or the 
indefatigable industry by which the ma- 
terials were accumulated from which it 
was constructed. Tomen who are sound 
in limb it may be amusing to arrive on 
a summit (as we did upon the top of 
Mont Dolent), sitting astride a ridge too 
narrow to stand upon, or to do battle 
with a ferocious wind (as we did on the 
top of the Aiguille de Trélatéte), or to 
feel half frozen in midsummer (as we 
did on the Aiguille d’Argentiére). But 
there is extremely little amusement in 
making sketches and notes under such 
conditions. Yet upon all these expedi- 
tions, under the most adverse circum- 
stances and in the most trying situations, 
Mr. Reilly’s brain and fingers were al- 
ways at work. Throughout all he was 
ever alike—the same genial, equable- 
tempered companion, whether victorious 
or whether defeated; always ready to 
sacrifice his own desires to suit our com- 
fort and convenience. By a most hap- 
py union of audacity and prudence, 
combined with untiring perseverance, he 
eventually completed his self-imposed 
task—a work which would have been 
intolerable except as a labor of love, 
and which, for a single individual, may 
wellnigh be termed herculean. 

We separated upon the level part of 
the Glacier d’Argentiére, Reilly going 
with Payot and Charlet v4 the chalets 
of Lognan and de la Pendant, whilst I, 
with Croz, followed the right bank of the 
glacier to the village of Argentiére. At 
7 P. M. we entered the humble inn, and 
ten minutes afterward heard the echoes 
of the cannon which were fired upon 
the arrival of our comrades at Cha- 
mounix. 
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FIRST PAPER. 


ERTAIN months ago there tum- 

bled away from the sight of men a 
silent pale building in the Greek style, 
apparently dedicated to the powers of 
seclusion and reserve, and only excep- 
tionally approached by the passengers 
of Chestnut street in Philadelphia, where 
itwas situated. Though studiously quiet, 
and indeed only half visible from the 
footway, this edifice looked by no means 
trivial, but had a personality distinct 
enough. You could pass back from the 
street over the flags of a deep, spacious 
blank court: then, reaching a little re- 
served close or garden, you would halt at 
a broad flight of level marbles, blinking 
in the sun. These led up to a portico, 


simple enough, but perfectly dignified, 
and masking the complete height of 
the building. A pair of Ionic columns, 
of very just model and impressively 
tall, supported the pediment: through 


the softening stucco, threaded with long 
zigzag cracks like black lightning, you 
could see the checkered brick and mor- 
tar of which the shafts were built inte- 
riorly. The stairway had a few severe 
ornaments: on the cheek-blocks were 
a couple of square terms, finished with 
marble heads—one a colossal Napoleon, 
after Canova, set up by Mr. John Moss; 
the other a Franklin, by Ceracchi. Then 
there were the big classic vases of Malta 
stone, which Mr. Henry Morris, explor- 
ing the Mediterranean, had picked up 
and given, and over whose lips the 
round geranium leaves and circles of 
honeysuckle buds were embossed as 
crisp as on a Roman sarcophagus. On 
the platform of these dazzling steps, it 
might be noted, used to appear daily 
Mr. , a white-headed connoisseur 
and virtuoso, to procure his noonday 
sneeze. The sun, at its zenith, would 
always find him in this favored focus, 
where it would touch him off as surely, 
and almost as regularly, as the cannon 
in the garden of the Palais Royal. The 





courtyard in which these milky stairs 
were planted was cool, flowery and mossy, 
producing myrtles, toads and other more 
memorable surprises: from one corner, 
the shadiest, rose a female colossus, a 
Ceres brought from a Greek temple. 
She was headless, but the mien and 
gesture were all that is noble, the drap- 
eries expressive and of the royalest fall, 
and she recalled that Farnese Flora kept 
at Naples, of which the large elegance 
and posture contradict the round, insipid 
plaster head which they have put upon 
it. Over this unexpected goddess rose 
an astonishment of the vegetable kind, 
the greatest hawthorn tree in America. 
From a trunk as big as a man’s body 
rushed a prodigious explosion of the 
tufted parsley-like foliage, throwing over 
the marble chlamys of the statue, when 
the sun shone, a fine dappled and leop- 
arded overcoat, and sweeping the whole 
portico and its approaches with leaping 
fringes and tassels of shadow. In the 
spring this hawthorn would seem to be 
changed into marble, and a marble 
mountain: it became a dome of milk- 
white blossom rising high above the 
building, and sifting scented petals thick 
over the ample shoulders of the goddess, 
and over the whole Academy of Fine 
Arts, whose exterior we have been 
sketching. 

Of its interior, a hoard of various and 
costly treasures, we will proceed to make 
some notes, mentioning a part of the 
contents in the order in which they were 
acquired, and outlining, prefatorily, the 
simple history and politics of the insti- 
tution. 

Before the corner-stone is laid of any 
building there must be a moral corner- 
stone and reason of existence. That 
of the Pennsylvania Art- Academy was 
fixed, we find, in Independence Hall 
itself, at a meeting of Philadelphians of 
consideration held in 1805. 

In the quaint and handsome Hall, 
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which is tapestried with canvases por- 
traying the ancestors of several of them, 
assembled seventy of the more intellect- 
ual and progressive citizens of the time: 
mostly lawyers, they had free access to 
the room, which was then, and for many 
years after, occupied by the Supreme 
Court; they met, and subscribed to 
articles of agreement providing for the 
creation of an Art Academy. The com- 
pact exists, as a horny brown sheepskin. 
The signers, comprising the élite of that 
time’s society, have passed away, all 
save one. That ‘survivor, who helped 
to elect the Revolutionary worthy George 
Clymer as first president of the nascent 
Academy, has recently been able, with 
hand and eye and memory unimpaired, 
to indite to the actual president his re- 
collections concerning the assemblage 
and subscription under the Bell of In- 
dependence. It is the venerable Horace 
Binney, a nonagenarian and a kind of 
canonized saint of the Philadelphia Bar, 
stainless, wise and elevated amidst the 
democratization of modern forensics. 
This gentleman, on an examination of 
the articles in question, expresses him- 
self in a manner quite fresh, vivid, hap- 
py and colloquial, and not without a 
charm culled from an extinct social 
order, so that anybody may be delighted 
to read his remarks. Odd voice, as if 
one of the painted immortals of Inde- 
pendence Hall should speak !— 


“My DEAR Mr. Cope” (writes Mr. 
Binney, under date of May 18, 1870): 
“TI thank you for a sight of the old parch- 
ment of December, 1805, which has 
probably not greeted my eyes since I 
signed it; but all the circumstances of 
its preparation and signature are as fresh 
to me as if of yesterday. Let the Bar 
of this city be praised for at least some 
good. The initiatory movement of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts came from 
the Bar, and, I believe, the germinating 
thought; liberally promoted, however, 
by some of every profession and calling. 
Of the seventy who have signed the 
parchment, forty-one were lawyers at 
that day: Lewis the oldest; W. Tilgh- 
man, the president of the Common Pleas, 
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in the next month chief-justice, the high- 
est in dignity; and your humble ser- 
vant, the youngest and least significant 
member of the Bar. Yet I was within a 
few days of twenty-six, the father of at 
least ‘one child, and a resident in Wal- 
nut street, within half a stone’s throw of 
my present residence of now fifty-eight 
years last past. 

“And you tell me—and I believe that 
you are right—I am the only survivor 
of this mass! Here is no room for 
thoughts to break in, for they are so 
many as to choke the utterance; but 
there is plenty of both room and occa- 
sion for thankfulness—by me at least, 
and by the Academy, and no doubt by 
a great many more. Much change in 
the living — considerable fixity in one 
who has lived more than long enough 
to do more good; great changes in 
academies of art, savings fund societies, 
and such good things, and some changes 
which are not good things. Change is 
not always progress, though progress is 
always change. But what all men have 
most to be thankful for, is the unchang- 
ing rule of the Great Supreme, who gov- 
erns us, whether we will or no, so much 
better than we can govern ourselves, 
though so few of us seem to think so! 
With thanks for your kind greeting to 
an old man, and with perfect reciproca- 
tion of all good wishes, I remain, my 
dear Mr. Cope, faithfully yours, 

“HORACE BINNEY.” 


The pledge of the seventy patrons en- 
gages the new association. ‘‘to promote 
the cultivation of the Fine Arts in the 
United States of America, by introducing 
correct and elegant copies from works 
of the first masters in Sculpture and 
Painting ;”’ and accordingly to select a 
building-plot, which it shall buy or else 
take ‘‘on ground-rent’—then, as now, 
an institution and mode of prolonged 
payment by usury on the soil peculiar 
to Philadelphia. The sketch of a full- 
furnished corporate society, with presi- 
dent and twelve directors, is embodied 
in the “old parchment,” and among the 
signers, besides Mr. Binney’s, are the 
best family names of the city—George 
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Clymer, Joseph Hopkinson, Simon Gratz, 
A. J. Dallas, Richard and William Rush, 
Edward Penington, Charles and W. S. 
Biddle, Charles Wilson Peale and Rem- 
brandt Peale, John Redman Coxe, Wil- 
liam Tilghman, Jacob S. Waln, W. 
Lewis. 

A good deal of pleasant gossip might 
be gathered about almost all the names 
signed to this old document: one name, 
that of Peale, cannot be omitted from a 
history of organized Art on these shores. 
Charles Wilson Peale, captain of volun- 
teers, member of legislature, saddler, 
clockmaker, silversmith, painter, mod- 
eler, engraver, glass-moulder, taxider- 
mist, dentist, was a sort of industrial 
Crichton of the day. In the adjacent 
Philosophical Hall, where his museum 
of rarities was amassed, Peale was him- 
self by far the most memorable curiosity, 
not even excepting the mammoth’s skel- 
eton mounted by him and noticed by 
Cuvier, within whose stony ribs the brave 
old artist had recently given a party of 
thirteen, with dinner-table and portable 
piano complete. To overpraise this Pro- 
tean gentleman’s ingenuity would be 
impossible: of his original taste and 
erudition the mention of his son’s bap- 
tismal name among the signers recalls 
the indication that he denominated his 
successive children Raphael, Angelica 
Kauffman, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Ru- 
bens, Sophonisba, Linnzeus, Franklin, 
Sibylla and Elizabeth. At the date of 
the meeting, Charles Wilson Peale was 
sixty-four years of age, and the Quixote 
of two or three abortive Academies, from 
whose failure he had come off with de- 
termination undamped. Some fifteen or 
sixteen years before — about 1789, we 
believe —he had attempted to form a 
collection and a school, his associates 
being the ingenious wood-carver William 
Rush, and Giuseppe Ceracchi, the lib- 
erty-mad sculptor from Rome, subse- 
quently put to death for attempting the 
assassination of Napoleon I. These co- 


adjutors, being exquisitely incongruous, 
naturally did not agree in forming a 
plan for their Academy, and they sepa- 
rated. Again, in 1794, Peale’s talent 


for forlorn hopes came to the surface. 
Vor. IX.—10 
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He projected what he called the Colum- 
bianum. He gathered a few plaster 
casts: Pine, the engraver, had, in 1783, 
introduced the Venus de Medici to the 
Quaker City, where she was kept bash- 
fully shut up in a case, and only divulged 
to the cognoscenti; and a few others of 
the bright immortals had probably fol- 
lowed. He attempted a school for study 
from the living figure: Philadelphia had 
no Piazza di Spagna with groups of pro- 
fessional models, and Peale, finding no- 
body who would exhibit his person for 
hire to the students, whipped off his frills 
and ruffles and bared his own handsome 
torso for the class. An exhibition was 
opened in Independence Hall of pictures 
lent by the citizens. And all failed togeth- 
er—gallery of bustos, collection of paint- 
ings and scholastic exposure by the in- 
trepid gymnosophist. But still, we have 
warrant for saying, this busy intellect was 
the force which butted forward the ulti- 
mate project, collected the meeting of 
1805, and must have received from the 
aristocrats that amused respect which is 
accorded to a forcible talent that cannot 
be ignored. Joseph Hopkinson, how- 
ever, the accomplished author of “ Hail 
Columbia,”” was the influence that ap- 
peared on the surface and conferred the 
executive and cementing strength. The 


election of officers held in the State- 


House constituted George Clymer, a sign- 
er of the Declaration of Independence, 
president of the new association, and 
as directors, William Tilghman, William 
Rawle, Moses Levy, Joseph Hopkinson, 
Joseph B. McKean, William Meredith, 
William Rush, John R. Coxe, M. D., 
John Dorsey, William Poyntell, Thomas 
C. James, M. D., and Charles Wilson 
Peale. Two, Rush and Peale, were 
artists by profession: seven were mem- 
bers of the Bar. 

Our connoisseurs had, in fact, been 
stimulated by the knowledge of what 
their acquaintance in New York were 
doing or had set out todo. It is an old 
Quakerly trick of Philadelphia, repeated 
incalculable times, to watch furtively the 
liberal schemes of other communities, 
and then, when the originals have done 
their best, to come forward, like a rich 
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comedy uncle, and better the instruction 
with a more plethoric purse or a more 
numerous contribution. 

The art-school of New York had been 
erect upon its legs for two or three years, 
though it soon began to languish, during 
a period when its southern sister was 
steadily aggregating into permanence. 
It began with the following history : The 
inaugural meeting, with Dr. Peter Irving 
for secretary, was held in 1802, and the 
“New York Academy of Fine Arts”’ re- 
solved upon. Chancellor Robert R. 
Livingston—afterward (on the issue of 
a chatter, February 12, 1808) the first 
president—being American ambassador 
at Paris, soon sent out a dozen plaster- 
casts from the statuary then assembled 
at the Louvre, with as many portrait 
busts. These works of art were exposed 
on their arrival in a circus-building on 
Greenwich street, but failed as an ex- 
hibition, and were packed. On the 
chartering of the New York Academy, 
in 1808, the casts were removed to the 
Custom-House, exhibited there a short 
time, then re-cased, and thus dreamed 
in quiet until in 1816 the Academy was 
again recollected as an existence, and 
its name used to distinguish an art-ex- 
hibition held at a vacated almshouse on 
Chambers street. The school was re- 
opened, but intermittently. The pupils 
who complained to President Trumbull 
that they had to wait for hours for the 
keeper to open the building and give 
them access to the models, were answer- 
ed by the painter of “ Bunker Hill” that 
students had no property in these im- 
portations, and that beggars must not 
be choosers. The urbanity of which 
this was an exhibition decimated the 
classes, and the Academy dwindled to 
imperceptibility, to be replaced by the 
Academy called “ National,” founded by 
Professor Morse on his return from art- 
study in England, and dating from a 
successful exhibition held in 1826. 

The art-clique in New York had no 
very good lion. The Philadelphians 
had a first-rate one—Benjamin West— 
and he was exploited immediately. At 
a meeting of the Philadelphia directors, 
held in Judge Hopkinson’s house, July 





I, 1805, it was “ Resolved, That from a 
high respect entertained for the genius, 
talents and distinguished fame of our 
countryman, Benjamin West, he be elect- 
ed an honorary member of this Acad- 
emy.” The prodigy of Pennsylvania 
was now sixty-seven years of age, his 
royal Mzcenas was an occasional idiot, 
the prince had withdrawn the commis- 
sion for the decoration of Windsor 
Chapel with pictures of Revealed Re- 
ligion, and a cloud was beginning to fall 
upon one of the sunniest and happiest 
careers in art-history. West could no 
longer defend American independence 
to the throne, put aside an offered bar- 
onetcy, or walk through the Louvre with 
all the great French statesmen at his 
heels. He was touched by the attention 
from his native commonwealth, where 
he was still a king. His reply came 
along in a few weeks, prolix, graceful 
and stately. He begins: “Be assured, 
gentlemen, that that election I shall ever 
retain as an honor from a relative ;” he 
predicts that the next great school of the 
Fine Arts, after Greece, Italy and Flan- 
ders, will be in the United States; and 
wishes that Philadelphia may be “as 
much celebrated for her galleries of 
paintings by the native genius of the 
country as she is distinguished by the 
virtues of her people, and that she may 
be looked up to as the Athens of the 
Western World in all that can give pol- 
ish to the human mind.”’ The court- 
painter speaks of the Arts in England 
as being in a period of decline, but still 
alludes to.his stricken Majesty’s “zeal” 
for them as their principal sustenance. 
He is especially solicitous that America 
shall follow the great kingdoms of Eu- 
rope in filling her galleries with works 
of painters native, not foreign. In a 
sly corner of his letter he recites a fact 
that was partly an encouragment for 
the young institution, and partly a trans- 
action admitting a construction of agree- 
able homage to himself. On the break- 
ing up of Alderman Boydell’s great 
Shakespeare Gallery in London, Robert 
Fulton, inventor and artist, remember- 
ing his Pennsylvania birth, had bought, 
along with other paintings which he im- 
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mediately deposited in the Academy, 
West’s only two contributions to the 
Beydell collection, being figures larger 
than life of ‘Lear in the Storm” and 
“Ophelia before the King and Queen.” 
The fine old painter’s acknowledgments 
are accompanied with a polite little note, 
“by favor of Colonel Williamson,” to 
the members of the committee who had 
corresponded with him. West, in these 
missives, which still exist, writes a very 
good round hand, almost as clerkly as 
Washington’s. He invariably spells the 
name of his own State FPensylvania, 
erases a good deal, and expresses him- 
self with a noble cumbrous formality, 
mitigated by liberties taken with the 
king’s English. After West, the next 
honorary members were Robert Fulton 
and Bushrod Washington. 

Another little convocation at Judge 
Hopkinson’s, held July 8, 1805, author- 
ized the building committee to rent at 
their choice the ground of Mr. Miller, 
on the upper side of Chestnut street, 
between Tenth and Eleventh streets, or 
otherwise either of Mr. Dunlap’s proper- 
ties—one on Eleventh street, north of 


Chestnut; the other on Chestnut, above 
Eleventh. Mr. Miller’s ground, of sev- 
enty-five feet frontage, was selected, and 
twenty-five feet additional purchased 


from Thomas Leiper. Messrs. Rush, 
Poyntell and Dorsey were the original 
building committee, and to their num- 
ber Dr. Coxe and President Clymer were 
added. Architect Latrobe, the designer 
of the old Philadelphia Water-works 
and Pennsylvania Bank—an impassion- 
ed lover of the classics of architecture, 
and an assiduous student of Stuart’s 
Greece — may have sketched the plan. 
The eldest Academe to enshrine the 
American muses was well proportioned 
and aristocratically simple. Early in 
1806 the first loan was procured for 
“finishing” the building, divided into 
thirty shares of one hundred dollars, 
to be refunded out of the earliest re- 
ceipts. 

Before securing a repository, however, 
steps were taken for providing the con- 
tents. Hopkinson and Peale had heard, 
with pricked-up ears, of Napoleon's pat- 
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ronage of the association in New York, 
and the casts sent thither from Paris. 
At that time, and for a year or two long- 
er, Nicholas Biddle, the future financier, 
was in Europe. At Paris he was with 
our minister, General Armstrong, as sec- 
retary of legation — eighteen years old, 
with early honors from two colleges, 
certainly the most dazzling young diplo- 
mate in Europe, dancing with the sisters 
of the just-crowned emperor, and aston- 
ishing gray ambassadors with his know- 
ledge of modern Greek. The Phila- 
delphians wrote a very curt application 
to Minister Armstrong, and enclosed a 
very full explanation, with lists of selec- 
tions, to his precocious secretary. An 
allusion was not omitted to the “similar 
establishment in New York,’’ which 
had received the patronage of “ Buona- 
parte’’ himself. The lad replied with 
ease and intelligence, replacing the di- 
rectors’ catalogue of wants with a list of 
the statues in his opinion worthiest copy- 
ing—a selection made with the “advice 
of the best statuary ” (Houdon) “in this 
city’”” — and directing the exportation 
with capital judgment. He joined the 
Board on his return to America, and was 
secretary fro tempore at a meeting in 
1807. 

How curious for a modern tourist, 
lounging through the Louvre of the pres- 
ent, to imagine the Louvre of 1805, and 
try to resuscitate the grandest congress 
of works of art ever sheltered by:a roof! 
One cannot think of the naughtiness of 
the Napoleonic method with patience, 
yet one feels that if the violence must 
have been committed, it would have 
been well to be there and see, The cor- 
respondence of young Biddle names the 
marbles — Italy’s choicest jewels, torn 
from her bosom to stud the Louvre— 
which then gleamed amid walls flashing 
from the palettes of Titian and Vero- 
nese. It is appetizing to try and repop- 
ulate the palace with the marble people 
enumerated in his correspondence by 
Nicholas Biddle. True, its present cyno- 
sure, the unapproached Venus, was not 
there: she was lying in Grecian earth at 
Melos, and the world of beauty still 
waited for its queen; but the Venus of 
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Medici, who has yielded the palm to her, 
had come over from Florence, and at- 
tracted the warmest worship from the 
devout Frenchmen. Other masterpieces, 
mentioned as being assiduously mould- 
ed in the Louvre “under the superin- 
tendence of a distinguished Italian art- 
ist,’ had until lately been precious orna- 
ments of the Vatican at Rome —the 
Apollo, the Antinous of the Belvidere, 
the Laocoon (without its modern arms, 
and so copied for America), the Torso 
Belvidere, and the Meleager. From the 
Campidoglia in the same metropolis had 
been taken the great Venus of the Cap- 
itol, the Dying Gladiator, and the Cap- 
itoline Antinous. The antiques which 
Mr. Biddle notes as then present in the 
Louvre, and which still remain there (a 
clear statement of the right by which 
France retains a title to some of those 
statues is highly desirable), include the 
Fighting Gladiator, Hermaphroditus, Si- 
lenus with Bacchus, Jason, and German- 
icus. Besides these there were innume- 


rable busts and smaller figures, assem- 
bled by the insolent dictator at whose 
word the stones had lost their ponderos- 


ity, and passed from shore to shore with 
the alacrity of breath. Napoleon, on re- 
ceiving these statues, took prudent pains 
to have them moulded: the time was 
soon to come when the matrices should 
be all that France would have of her 
beautiful guests. The emperor was glad 
enough to facilitate the publication of 
these types in different countries, and 
the two applications from America were 
piquant; the Philadelphia order was 
filled with promptness. The French bill 
of lading accompanying the invoices, 
from ‘“Getti, Mouleur du Louvre,” par- 
ticularizes over fifty objects, including 
the large statues we have named, an 
écorché, or anatomical figure, by Hou- 
don, and many busts and fragments. 
It is dated the “20. Primaire, an 14.” 
The expense, undelivered, based upon 
the reasonable rates established by the 
administration of the Louvre, amounted 
to 2887 francs 30 centimes, including 
“pourboires des cordeurs et chargeurs, 
6 francs; the amount sent from Phila- 
delphia had been 3300 francs. In Feb- 
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ruary, 1806, before the Academy had a 
corporate existence, the cases were ship- 
ped from Bordeaux, accompanied by 
curiously minute directions* for taking 
out and mounting the pieces. 

The Academy of New York received 
its charter, as has been seen, February 
| 12, 1808: that of the Pennsylvania 
Academy is dated some two years ear- 
lier — March 28, 1806. It recites the 
erection of a building as then in prog- 
ress. The incorporators, connoisseurs 
and not artists, had evidently very pli- 
able notions of the term Academy, and 
their charter has no word to say about 
the functions of a school. The prom- 
inence is somewhat curiously given to 
statuary: the recital speaks of the want 
of an edifice for the display of “sculp- 
ture and other works of art.” 

By the close of this year the edifice was 
nearly complete. The main feature was 
a handsome domed circular room, called 
by the name the Romans give to their 
Pantheon, the “ Rotunda;” and Signor 
Ceracchi, whose carvings form a large 
part of the decorations of that original 
Rotunda by the Tiber, was to have more 
than one of his works enshrined with 
honor under the American cupola. In 
April, 1807, the Academy, having ob- 
tained her charter, completed her dome 
and received her copied antiques, wit 
the Shakespearian paintings by West, 
and some other European canvases, felt 
strong enough to open an exhibition. 
President Clymer delivered the address. 
The public paid twenty-five cents a 
head to enter, and the Mondays, in con- 
sideration of the unblushing plaster- 
casts from the Louvre, were set apart 
with tender gallantry for ladies exclu- 
sively. 

Having committed itself by a public 
exhibition, the Academy now struck the 
attitude of a fixed friend of Art, and 
was not unnaturally so looked to by 
practitioners. Sully, thirsting at the age 
of twenty-four for European culture, 

* Something like this : “‘ Toujours les zéros en I’air, 
étez les couvercles du haut, déclouez les planches de 
devant et derriére qui traversent, toujours en descen- 


, dant, et dégagez la paille 4 mesure pour enlever les 
morceaux qu’elles renferment, de crainte qu’ils ne 
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thought it not unreasonable to apply for 
acommission to copy old masters for it 
in the London galleries. It is a hand- 
some habit of the English and Conti- 
nental Academies to maintain their clev- 
erer pupils in Italy for a while, to study 
the relics of antiquity and the blossom- 
ing of the Renaissance. This was the 
first good opportunity to justify its title 
to the name, by exercising the functions, 
of an Academy. Unhappily, it had no 
endowment, perhaps did not want the 
copies; and the reasonable plea of the 
brightest artist in its group was declined. 
Sully’s demand in 1809 was for two 
thousand dollars, for which he thought 
he could copy six paintings in the space 
of atwelvemonth. ‘I hope, gentlemen,” 
wrote the youth, “you will not think the 
sum I demand extravagant. My view 
in regard to this business is not pecuni- 
ary emolument, having calculated what 
will merely defray my expenses. Im- 
provement in my profession is the chief 
motive of this undertaking.”” Emolu- 
ment certainly was not the painter’s ob- 
ject, as his conduct immediately proved. 
Having procured a trifle from his friends, 
Sully, a slave of Art, dared the voyage, 
and lived nine months in London on 
four hundred dollars, feeding on potatoes 
and milk, copying all day till he fainted 
in his chair, and at night, with a candle, 
cramming away at osteology and the 
muscular system—an abuse of Nature 
which the dear old man’s dim and kind- 
ly eyes still show the effects of. A help- 
ing hand from Alma Mater would have 
done much, but that hand was for the 
present bound and supine. 

The art-stores grew by slow but per- 
manent accretions: it became a custom 
to give or bequeath works of art to be 
displayed in the elegant halls on Chest- 
nut street. Not all the gifts were graces, 
however, and the lumber-rooms some- 
times had to receive the well-meant and 
valueless offerings. The first present 
acknowledged was the silver-gilt medal 
of Commodore Preble, executed by order 
of Congress—a copy presented by Tench 
Coxe in 1807. In the same year, Mr. 
Joseph Allen Smith presented a valuable 
part of his large European collections. 





A little after, in 1809, Mr. Salomon gave 
an antique mosaic, picked up in Florence 
at the sale of a nobleman’s bric-a-brac. 
About the same time, Richard Bache 
hung upon the wall a portrait of Wil- 
liam Penn’s father, the admiral: Dr. 
Franklin had noticed it at Lord Kames’ 
residence in Scotland, and on his return 
to London found it awaiting him at his 
lodgings, his lordship having sent it on 
for a surprise. Professor Benjamin 
Smith Barton, of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, bequeathed a portrait of John 
Locke, after Kneller, and one of Frank- 
lin. In 1810, General Armstrong, late 
minister to France, presented some valu- 
able books, and a further collection of 
the splendid official Louvre casts, re- 
ceived from the emperor. A few of 
these specimens, gradually reduced in 
number to a bust or two—the “ Bona- 
parte casts,’’ as the students call them 
—have survived the chances of fire 
and breakage; and they rank much 
higher, on account of their sharpness 
and precision, than the later mouldings, 
the best now attainable, by which the 
destroyed specimens have been replaced. 
In 1814 the institution buys half a dozen 
more antique casts from Mr. Miller, at 
monstrous prices which show that such 
plaster idols were by no means com- 
mon shop-commodities at the date. In 
1816, Mr. Samuel Hazard, the histo- 
rian, traveling in Asia Minor, notices a 
beautifully-chiseled marble foot of a co- 
lossal Minerva in a ruined Greek temple, 
and saves it for the Academy. Coming 
back with it to Smyrna, he observes a 
gigantic stone Hercules built into a vine- 
yard wall, and hears a French tourist 
tell how he has seen a Turk lighting his 
pipe with a spark from a fine engraved 
amethyst. He mentions longingly the 
sale of six thousand ancient medals in 
Smyrna, with fond hopes that they might 
reach the collections in his native city. 
The Academy, ¢ effet, possesses no 
jewels, but has fine impressions of near 
two thousand antique gems from the 
Italian museums. In 1816—by which 
time the storm of Waterloo has blown 
the whole marble Olympus from Paris 
back into Italy—it is a little curious to 
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find a young Philadelphia traveler, Mr. 
Montgomery, struck with the Venus de 
Medici, once more established in her 
tribune at Florence, and sending home 
an /talian casting of her to Philadelphia, 
where the traveled goddess already lived 
and loved in real plaster of Paris. Mr. 
Wykoff presently gave marble copies, 
in small, of the same Venus and of the 
finest Antinous. Clodion’s graceful bac- 
chantes, of the Louvre, were repeated 
for the Academy in good small marble 
duplicates. A rich bronze or two, a few 
genuine old ceramics and curiosities, 
gravitated soon into the corners of the 
galleries, and the Academy became a 
suggestive and stimulating museum, with 
a series of antiques unparalleled in the 
New World, some genuine old masters 
and plenty of decorations and rarities. 

The year 1811 was one of emphatic 
prosperity to the institution. In conjunc- 
tion with the Society of Artists—a body a 
few months old and numbering a hun- 
dred members— it gave a prosperous 
exhibition, reckoned as Number 1 in 
the long annual series held afterward. 
Judge Hopkinson delivered the opening 
oration. Wertmiiller, the painter, con- 
tributed a figure of Ceres: Krimmel had 
several subjects; a street, by Strickland 
the architect, country scenes by Guy, 
and views on the Schuylkill River by 
Thomas Birch, were among the land- 
scapes. The receipts, in the stated pe- 
riod of six weeks, amounted to eighteen 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

The town of Newburyport, in Massa- 
chusetts, had then just been laid in ashes 
by the conflagration so picturesquely 
described in Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford’s Legends of the New England 
Coast. The story is but paltry if com- 
pared with the breadth of destruction 
by fires during the last year, but the 
blow then was crushing and terrible. 
The Philadelphia Academy continued 
the exhibition just named a week beyond 
its term, and sent the receipts, four hun- 
dred and ten dollars, to Newburyport. 
The selectmen of the town, acknow- 
ledging the contribution “for the use 
of the most needy sufferers by the late 
calamitous fire in this place,’’ remark 





with gratified surprise : “It was, indeed, 
expected by us that in a ruin so exten- 
sive our wealthy neighbors would con- 
tribute to our necessities; but that an 
infant institution so remote should ap- 
propriate a part of its funds for the re- 
lief of our unfortunate people was, in- 
deed, unexpected.” The New England 
ediles close “with fervent prayers that 
your distinguished societies of the Fine 
Arts may long continue an ornament to 
your city and an honor to the country.” 

The directors who resolved upon this 
charity, at the same meeting, held dur- 
ing the progress of the exhibition, agreed 
to another act of liberality, hardly so 
generous, but decidedly more legitimate. 
We have seen the Academy compelled 
to refuse acting as an Academy in the 
case of Sully; but in two years, owing 
perhaps to union with the artists, it was 
prepared to come forward with grace and 
promptness to help young Leslie off to 
Europe. This lad, a clockmaker’s son, 
had had his boyish enthusiasm stirred to 
its depths by the acting of George Fred- 
erick Cooke. He had seen the theatre- 
steps covered, on a Sunday night, with 
servants and porters, who exchanged 
their hats for night-caps, and patiently 
waited for the opening of the box-offices 
next day. He had seen a man raise 
himself and scramble over the heads of 
these crowds to the ticket-window. The 
magnetism of a furore so wtiversal had 
possessed him completely, and it found 
a vent in his pencils, while it prepared 
him an audience exceptionally prepos- 
sessed to admire his work. At the di- 
rectors’ meeting, then, Mr. S. F. Brad- 
ford, of the bookselling firm of Bradford 
& Inskeep, exhibited some theatrical 
drawings in water-color as the work of 
an apprentice of sixteen in his employ. 
The aquarelles in question represent 
Cooke, Cooper and Warren in their 
most striking poses as Othello, Falstaff 
and Richard: they are still kept in the 
collection, and are indeed odd memoran- 
da of the stage costume and strut of that 
time. The specimens of young Leslie's 
talent had a success of enthusiasm : his 
masters volunteered to forego five unex- 
pired years of his time, and one of them, 
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Mr. Inskeep, accompanied him to Eng- 
land, where he entered upon that cheery 
and charming career that has closed all 
toosoon. The Academy contributed to 
his outfit one hundred dollars; and the 
. following resolution does credit to the 
hearts of the gentlemen of the Board: 
“Resolved, That Master Leslie be an 
éléve of this Academy, and that we will 
afford all the facilities in our power to- 
ward forwarding the views of his friends, 
in giving him an education calculated 
to call forth the powers of his mind, and 
raise him to that rank among artists 
to which we are informed he ardently 
aspires, and to which, in our opinion, he 
must attain should a munificent patron- 
age foster and protect the laudable am- 
bition which at present stimulates his 
genius to exertions so extraordinary.” 
The second regular exhibition, in 1812, 
would appear to have been particularly 
noticeable in American work. Rem- 
brandt Peale contributed “The Roman 
Daughter,” a composition good enough 
to earn from the resident vice-consul of 
Russia the accusation of being a copy 
from the French painter Gerard. An 
artist named Wright exposed six pieces. 
Bass Otis sent some portraits: this man, 
who emerged from a scythemaker’s shop 
to enter the portals of Academe, is rep- 
resented in the permanent collection by 
a presented work, a study of the interior 
of his late. master’s premises, with its 
flaming forges and violent chiaroscuro. 
There was also a most characteristic 
work by Krimmel, a young wonder from 
Germany, living in Germantown. He 
had arrived from Wiirtemberg two years 
before. With sable pencils the size of 
pins, this genius of twenty-four executed 
genre pictures perhaps excelling those 
of Hogarth done at the same age. His 
keen eye was now fresh for American 
character, and his four pictures hung in 
the previous year’s exhibition included 
one bit peculiarly Philadelphian — the 
“Pepper-pot Woman,” as she offered in 
the drab Quaker streets her lacerating 
draught of spices and burnings imported 
from the West Indian cuisine. In the 
1812 exposition Krimmel inserted a little 
chef d’ceuvre. It represents the water- 
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works and garden at Penn Square. Sel- 
dom has the age and body of a time 
been more pointedly set down. It isa 
sun-painted crowd of idlers and dandies. 
The zacroyables of 1812 are ogling the 
silken belles: in the centre, decorating 
the fountain, is seen Rush's statue of 
Leda with the Swan, of which the orig- 
inal had been the beauty and toast, Miss 
Vanuxen. A family of Friends are pa- 
cing the half-forbidden paradise conse- 
crated to art and frivolity: the little boy 
stares open-mouthed at the nymph’s 
pearly limbs, and is dolefully rebuked 
for his curiosity by the sour-mouthed 
devotee his father; which exercise on 
the part of the sire permits the mother, 
as she clings to the marital arm, to turn 
aside her brown poke-bonnet and com- 
mand an oblique view of the figure’s 
soft contour. This inestimable morceau 
and photograph of history is retained by 
the institution, as well as another work 
of the artist presented by Paul Beck—a 
wedding-scene, at which officiates Bishop 
White, with his saintly visage and silver 
hair. Shortly after this early éclat the 
young satirist and character-painter— 
in his own personality unstained, frank 
and amiable—was drowned while swim- 
ming in the Wissahickon, thus losing to 
the Art of our country one of the bright- 
est promises that ever dawned upon it. 
The stripling association continued to 
receive welcome successions of manna 
and nourishment. We have named Mr. 
Joseph Allen Smith as a liberal con- 
tributor. Among the paintings given 
by him are several of great value—a 
head of Ganymede, by Guido, a land- 
scape with Mercury and Argus, by Sal- 
vator, Cupid Musing, by Schidone, a 
Christ and Saint John, of the Umbrian 
school, etc. About this time was des- 
patched from Italy the remnant of his 
collections made in Europe for the ex- 
press purpose of assisting the formation 
of the Academy. Twenty-one paintings 
and fifty-two engravings were put on an 
American ship, The Marquis de Som- 
eruclas. The vessel was captured by a 
British cruiser, and steered into port at 
Halifax. The treatment of the Acad- 
emy’s application to recover its consign- 
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ment, at a time when swarms of Ameri- 
can privateers were driving the English 
merchantmen, gutted and lamed, into 
every port of Britain, is a creditable bit 
of magnanimity, and a rather bright 
little episode of the War of 1812. The 
judgment delivered, in the court of vice- 
admiralty at Halifax, by the Honorable 
Alexander Croke, Doctor of Laws, is 
not only a handsome piece of justice 
liberally interpreted, but is a most de- 
licious revelation of provincial eloquence 
making the most of its opportunity. It 
is a rather long decision. Mr. Croke, 
in liberal periods, defends the rights of 
Art and Science to protection in time of 
war. ‘Heaven forbid that such an 
application to the generosity of Great 
Britain should ever be ineffectual!” The 
Corsican tyrant himself, Mr. Croke re- 
members, has recognized the exception- 
al privilege of the Arts: “Not to men- 
tion innumerable cases of the mutual 
exercise of this courtesy between nations 
in former wars, even the present Gov- 
ernor of France, under whose controul 
that Country has fallen back whole 
Centuries in Barbarism, whilst he has 
trampled on justice and humanity, 
has attended to the claims of Science.” 
And the judge will give an instance: 
“A Gentleman, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, was unfortunately one of the 
persons so unjustly detained at Paris at 
the commencement of the war. Con- 
siderable interest was excited through 
the medium of the Brittish Government 
to procure his release, but without effect. 
Yet to an application from Sir Joseph 
Banks, as the president of the Royal 
Society, in favor of a member of that 
useful institution, Bonaparte paid imme- 
diate attention, and in the handsomest 
manner permitted him to return to Eng- 
land. If such cases were unheard of, 
every Briton would be anxious that his 
Country should set the honorable ex- 
ample; but I trust that every Brittish 
Bosom would blush with shame if his 
country should be found inferior to the 
lawless Government of France.” In 
which fine posture, with his hand upon 
his blushing Brittish Bosom, we might 
take leave of the honest Croke, but that 
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his succeeding paternal lecture is too 
pleasant to be lost. He steps out with 
a compliment for the “very eminent” 
American president of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London, and thinks the day 
may shortly come when the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy's influence will turn out 
“new Wests to revive the School of 
Rafaelle in the wilds of America.”” This 
influence of amenity is expected to do 
its work until, by ‘a corresponding im- 
provement in moral feeling, the public 
taste may be too highly cultivated to 
bear with such hideous deformities as 
the Picture of a Country priding itself 
upon its liberty and independence, yet 
submitting to be the tool of a foreign 
despot; so cowed by faction that no 
man is bold enough to stand up and 
avow himself the friend of the land of 
his forefathers ; so destitute of all sense 
of honor and generosity as to spurn with 
indignity the hand of fraternal benevo- 
lence repeatedly held out to it, and to 
throw itself into the embraces of the 
common enemy, who despises and in- 
sults it.” The judge confidently fore- 
sees a time when England and Amer- 
ica shall know “no other enmity than 
a liberal rivalship in every elegant and 
manly accomplishment ;” and then de- 
crees restitution. 

The date of this decision—1813—is 
also the date signed upon Washington 
Allston’s great painting of “‘ The Dead 
Man Revived by touching the Relics 
of Elisha.” Horace Binney, Esq., the 
venerated correspondent before quoted, 
had been in the Senior class at Cam- 
bridge when Allston was a Freshman, 
and was watching his life of art and 
belles-lettres in Europe. Another Phila- 
delphian, Mr. James McMurtrie, trav- 
eling in England and cognizant of the 
picture’s claims, was also a friend of the 
artist, and persuaded the latter to put it 
in his charge to convey to Philadelphia, 
feeling sure the Academy would pur- 
chase it. In 1816 the institution hung 
up the painting, having become its own- 
er for the sum of three thousand five 
hundred dollars. This, one of the state- 
liest pictures of the American school, is 
of heroic size, covering a canvas thirteen 
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feet high by eleven in breadth. It ob- 
tained honor and reward (a first prize of 
a hundred guineas at the British Gal- 
lery) in London, where it was painted. 
“Why, sir,” West said to the artist, “this 
reminds me of the fifteenth century!” 
It is an awe-compelling work, carrying 
the mind back to the days of cave-burial 
among the courageous Hebrew invaders 
of Asia Minor. A cavern is crowded with 
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mourning figures: silhouettes of the 
sentinels who watch for the prowling 
Moabites darken its mouth; in the fore- 
ground crumble the phosphoric bones, 
and a nightmare figure in a shroud 
stretches up toward the light and air 
with its new impulse of life. Our art 
has produced no conception so simply 
grand and so nobly terrible. E. S. 
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DOZEN heated mowers sheathed 

their scythes in the fallen grass, 
pocketed their whetstones and came into 
the shade of the biggest elm tree in 
Jake Thorndike’s meadow. Thorndike 
marched back to clip a straggling stalk 
of timothy where Brant had failed to 
point out properly in turning a double 
swath. Then he wiped his scythe with 
a wisp of red-top, fixed the end of the 
snath in a crawfish-hole, and began to 
keep time to the music of his whetstone 
by a sympathetic motion of his red head 
and his right leg. 

“Hurry up that drink!’ he shouted 
to a creeping speck on the distant hill- 
side, as the creeping speck grew into the 
semblance of his son, Joe Thorndike. 
Instantly Joe responded by sitting down 
on a stone, ostensibly to pick a stubble 
from his bare foot, but really to admire 
a fat cricket he had found, and to con- 
sider how many pumpkin-seed fishes he 
could pull out with that melancholy in- 
sect for bait. 

Under the tree Brant dexterously pass- 
ed the whisky twice before his employer 
came up, and then met him with the 
unaffected proposition that they should 
take one drink before the molasses and 
ginger arrived. Again the corpulent 
stone jug, with its stopple of red corn- 
cob, rolled like a ruby-nosed old toper 
from under the sweet grass and gurgled 
drunkenly around the circle. 
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Brant was the life of the meadow. 
An elderly man, but hale, strong and 
active as the youngest, his face, always 
grave, was ever gravest when strong 
drink had made him most hilarious, 
and when he was quite drunk it was 
solemn as a tragedian’s. His hat was 
plaited of wheat straw and lined with 
green cambric. His coat and waistcoat 
were a red blouse, and the tying of this 
in a knot on his stomach rendered but- 
tons superfluous. His greatest accom- 
plishment was the dancing of hornpipes, 
and jumping was his next greatest. 

Mary Brant, who was now twelve years 
old, had long been called Pidgie, prob-: 
ably because she was so plump and in- 
nocent and pretty as to remind one of 
a pigeon. When Thorndike yelled at 
his son she too was approaching the 
meadow. She hastened when she saw 
Joe, that she might not meet him, and 
he hastened when he saw her, that she 
might not escape him. She had dallied 
to wonder at the scarlet parasites under 
the wings of aged grasshoppers, to 
breathe the fragrance of the mown grass, 
to watch the yellow breasts and black 
collars of the larks bowing low among 
the swaths, and to hear their carols as 
they fluttered up into the golden air. 
She fancied they were conscious of their 
awkward flights and felt humiliated by 
their clumsiness of wing. She sympa- 
thized in a vague way with their per- 
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petual impulse to rise singing, although 
unable to sustain themselves above the 
earth. 

One of the haymakers rolled over on 
the grass, with a sly twinkle in his eye. 
‘Look a-here, old Brant,’”’ said he: “I'll 
bet half a plug o’ tobacker you can’t 
jump nine fvot.”’ 

Brant cut short the most ecstatic step 
in his hornpipe to accept the wager. 
And the sly twinkle extended to several 
eyes as Thorndike led him a few steps 
from the tree and laid a mark for him to 
spring from. This was placed so nicely 
that he would alight just beside a little 
handful of hay which Thorndike did not 
disturb nor approach too near. In fact, 
Brant was advised to plant his feet, if 
possible, exactly on that particular spot. 
He did so, and found in a moment that 
he had taken great pains to jump into 
a nest of bumblebees. These bees had 
been sufficiently exasperated by Joe’s 
rake that morning, and Brant now exe- 
cuted the rest of his ecstatic hornpipe. 

“But didn’t he hop and scrabble like 
a toad on a hot stove!” roared one of 
the amused mowers as they filed toward 


their scythes, leaving Brant under the 
tree with Pidgie; who was pinning the 
torn green cambric again into his straw 


hat. She had come up just in time to 
see her father jump into the nest of 
bumblebees. 

“Ma sent me to tell you that she’s got 
another spell. She got mad at Missus 
Thorndike to-day, and she’s doing up 
her head in vinegar, and says she won’t 
live till morning if you don’t quit work- 
ing for ’em. Andoh, pa! don’t jump and 
dance any more—they laugh at you so.” 

Brant’s face became more solemn 
than ever. ‘Pidgie,” said he, “you're 
‘all right. You're like me. But what 
can a man do when he’s got a wife that 
has spells ?”” 

Pidgie didn’t know. Her errand was 
done, and she turned away. The lines 
of her face would have satisfied a con- 
ventional sculptor, yet so clearly did her 
soul shine through it that they were per- 
petually transfused. No sun or wind 
could destroy the pure lily-and-rose of 
her complexion. 
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Joe walked up, under the pretence of 
giving her two daisies and a buttercup: 
““Mary”—he never called her Pidgie— 
“goin’ to the show?” 

“Haven't thought anything about it, 
Joe ;’”’ and she blushed at the falsehood. 

“Go with me ?” 

She couldn’t say—perhaps she would; 

and she blushed again. She could not 
admire Joe, who was a little younger 
than herself, and she detested his pa- 
rents. She expected to feel more or less 
ashamed of him in public. But he never 
called her Pidgie, he never laughed at 
her father, he never listened when his 
mother talked about the Brants. She 
remembered all this. 
‘ On the board fences of the village 
were groups of Roman Brothers—bear- 
ing as striking a family likeness as did 
the handsome young men lithographed 
in the tailor’s window, though clad with 
more simplicity —and in such tangled 
attitudes that it was difficult to tell where 
one brother ended and another began. 
On the bar-room wall of the tavern was 
Mademoiselle Marie, the gem of the 
arena, the delight of the crowned heads 
of Europe, whose foreign travels had 
extended from Jersey City to Niblo’s, in 
her great living personation of Cleopatra, 
in which she touched the flank of a black 
horse with one toe while shaking five 
others in the face of Mark Antony, who 
was after her on a white horse. Ona 
barn door was the golden chariot of 
Darius, in the form of a dragon, the 
driver sitting comfortably on the drag- 
on’s head, while a brass drum was in 
the place where Darius should have 
been. 

Thorndike’s double team was early 
on the road, but Joe was missing. After 
breakfast Mrs. Brant tied up her head 
and bathed her temples in vinegar, at 
which ominous action her husband van- 
ished, remarking that if she would tie up 
her tongue also, he would stay at home. 
The dame was displeased when Joe 
came and waited at the gate until Pidgie, 
without a word, went off with him. Mrs. 
Thorndike was equally displeased when 
she passed the young couple on the 
road. The dust was thick in the hair 
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and whiskers of the men, and the two 
grease-spots that Joe thought were gone 
for ever from his black coat now came 
out round and large, as if a pair of 
brownish eyes in his back were assist- 
ing his blue ones to see all the sights. 

It was Pidgie’s first circus. The great 
cool tent rose before her like a cloud 
against the blue sky. The sweet scent 
of trampled grass, and of that newly 
mown which the piebald horses ate, re- 
minded her of the hay-field. The ven- 
erable jokes of the erasive-soap man, 
the spangled cap of the razor-strop sell- 
er, and the barbarous jargon of the 
lemonade-venders, were all new to her. 
The shouts of very bad but very happy 
boys, the exchange of Hello! for Hello! 
as friends met and passed, the whinny- 
ing of horses, the chattering, buzzing, 
hustling, elbowing of the happy crowd, 
—these brought fresh color to Pidgie's 
cheek and sparkles to her eye. Forgot- 
ten was the fact that that night she 
would be called upon by her father to 
rattle and bang the chairs, so as to 
drown her mother’s voice and enable 
him to sleep. 


Joe left Pidgie in a safe place on the 
edge of the crowd, while he plunged 
among the tossing hats, lifted arms, 
yawning mouths and struggling legs 
that pressed around the ticket-wagon. 
In another direction a circle of men and 
boys was forming about some one she 


could not see. Peal after peal of laugh- 
ter rose from them, amid a continued 
clapping of hands. The circle parted 
slightly, and instantly the color vanished 
from her cheek and the light from her 
eye. Then she saw a sturdy boy—Joe 
—edge through the crowd. She saw 
him stoop, after some opposition, and 
untie a string from each of her father’s 
ankles, when down into his cowhide 
shoes and out upon the ground rolled 
half a bushel of white beans. 

Brant had been early on the ground, 
and was soon in his usual circus-day 
condition. He had fallen asleep near a 
farmer’s wagon, underneath which a 
crack was opened, and while his unre- 
sisting body was held upright, a tobacco- 
chewing boy tied the bottom of each 
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trowsers leg, and poured the pilfered 
beans within his waistband, filling up 
his trowsers like a bag. A ring was 
formed, and he was then induced to 
dance a hornpipe, the tobacco-chewing 
boy insisting, very reasonably, that the 
beans were necessary to steady his legs. 

Joe hurried Pidgie into the tent and 
to the highest seat. Below them sat 
several of his acquaintances. Her 
spirits were now depressed, but his were 
buoyant, and he tried to amuse her, not 
knowing she had seen her father. 

“See that pink bunnet down there ?” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“Look at me take it now;” anda 
well-aimed bean lodged among the rib- 
bons. The good-natured face occupy- 
ing the bonnet turned with a frown, but 
smiled when it met Joe’s. He thought 
this a good opportunity for saying some- 
thing humorous. So he inquired of the 
young lady whether she were lost. 

“Not quite so loud, Joe,” whispered 
Pidgie, looking away over the heads 
about her. 

Now, all that marred his happiness 
that day was her unaccountable desire, 
whenever he had a particularly good 
thing to say, that he should speak so 
low no one could hear. But for her 
sake he was willing to suppress his 
choicest wit, and so asked no more 
young ladies if they were lost. 

This circus was different from any 
other in this respect: Jack Doran was 
one of the non-professional men. Asa 
boy he had actually worked on Thorn- 
dike’s farm. He remembered nearly 
everybody in town, which was thought 
something marvelous in a young man 
who had experienced the wonders of 
New York. He had been a friend of 
Brant’s, knew all about his domestic re- 
lations, and in days of obscurity had 
often seated little Pidgie on his knee. 
Coming back among his old rural ac- 
quaintances fully initiated into the won- 
derful life of a showman, on speaking 
terms with the great proprietor himself, 
an extensive traveler necessarily, he 
was to-day an object of interest second 
only to the clown. With what an easy 
swing of superiority he went about his 
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work! With what masterly nonchalance 
he unrolled the canvas and drove the 
stakes and pulled the ropes! With 
what impressive indifference he unpack- 
ed the brilliant wardrobes! With what 
calmness he sprinkled sawdust round 
the ring! 

He was aware that on the morrow, in 
the next town, he would be no more 
than any of the other workmen; so it 
did not make him vain to hear his name 
on every side, and to find the boldest 
of the farmers’ boys stepping forward to 
renew acquaintance and shake his hand. 
But he had duties, and when the tent 
was up, the ring in order, the band strik- 
ing up avery quick and jerky air, like 
the cantering of a horse, and a red-faced 
man had shouted from the doorway, 
“Gentlemen, performance commenced!” 
Jack withdrew like any tired mortal to 
the shady side of the tent, threw down his 
coat for a pillow and fell asleep on the 
cool grass, knowing that by midnight, 
in the light of smoking fiambeaux, the 
pavilion would be struck, the luggage 
packed, his wagon loaded, and he driv- 
ing away through the dark, damp, silent 
night. 

Imprudence when she was heated had 
suddenly brought down Mademoiselle 
Marie with rheumatism. The great pro- 
prietor, J. C. Prescott Cunningham, mut- 
tered profanely and wiped his florid face. 
She had been left behind at Jonesboro’, 
would probably never be able to perform 
again, yet was advertised as one of his 
chief attractions for a month ahead. 
His establishment would be called a 
“red dog.” He was many hundred 
miles from New York. The season was 
half done, and the market would be 
empty there even if he sent back im- 
mediately for a substitute. The beauty 
of Marie was of more consequence than 
her feats. Having at best a meagre 
complement of ladies, he could ill spare 
the youngest and prettiest. Again the 
great proprietor doubted, muttered and 
wiped his orange face. 

The company on this day did its best 
to make good the loss of Marie. Mr. 
Merryman painted an extra spot above 
each eye, followed the ring-master un- 
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tiringly round the centre-pole, twisted 
his steeple-crown of white felt into 
shapes it had not known before, and 
even meditated a new joke. And the 
Wild Indian took an additional number 
of imaginary scalps, paddled a whole 
fleet of imperceptible canoes, all on 
horseback, and yelled twice as horribly 
as usual. 

Pidgie strangely declined to enter the 
smaller tent, where a serpent became 
the charmed party, laying his beguiled 
head confidingly on the bosom of Eve's 
daughter, but insisted that Joe should 
go in, while she remained outside to talk 
with her father. 

Her pulse was unsteady, the flush 
brighter on her cheek, the light more 
fitful in her eye. Joe obeyed with re- 
luctance, but the two brown eyes of dust 
in the back of his black coat were scarce- 
ly turned upon her ere she was at the 
side of Jack Doran. Her eyes grew 
moist, the words came fast and low, her 
gestures were impassioned, and Jack 
was seen to rub his eyes in sleepy be- 
wilderment as he listened. 

He rose, looked hastily about, and 
relieved his embarrassment by putting 
half a package of tobacco into his mouth, 
unconsciously taking in a quid of tin- 
foil with it. 

“Old Slybacon’s coming,” said Jack, 
“and we'll talk to him.” 

“Slybacon? Oh, you mean Mr. Cun- 
ningham.” 

That person bustled up, still wiping 
the shining great orange that served him 
for a face. He listeneda moment. He 
frowned. He muttered, ‘Devil of an 
idea!’ Pidgie, with a loudly-beating 
heart, clung to a tent-rope for support. 
Turning to her, he said, but not unkind- 
ly, “ Where’s your father ?’’ She fetched 
him quickly. Steadied between a taut 
rope and his daughter, old Brant stood 
without difficulty. His solemn face ap- 
peared to be that of a man shockingly 
sober. 

“Do you know what your child wants?” 
growled J. C. Prescott Cunningham. 

“Sir,” replied Brant, with an effort 
that was taken as evidence of excessive 
paternal feeling—“ Sir, what can a man 
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do when he’s got a wife that has spells? 
Pidgie’s all right. She's like me.” 

“ Handsome—Marie’s wardrobe would 
fit—no use —do nothing — damn non- 
sense!” Thus was the great proprietor 
muttering when Pidgie interrupted him 
by saying she would help sell lemonade 
and fans if necessary. 

While she was saying this he was 
called away. The side-show broke 
up. Joe came rushing toward her. She 
turned an inquiring look at Jack. He 
shook his head, as if to say there was no 
hope. 

Brant in five minutes had forgotten 
the whole scene. It so troubled Jack, 
however, that he got but half his usual 
sleep that day. Pidgie now hung ner- 
vously on Joe’s arm, and was eager to 
see everything. 

She never before seemed so beautiful 
as when they parted at the gate in the 
early twilight of that evening. She 
plucked a rose there and fastened it in 
Joe’s buttonhole. There was a moment- 
ary tenderness in her good-bye to which 
he was not accustomed. 

A few hours later, when there was no 
light to guide her but that from Venus 
and the far-off stars and the bewildering 
fireflies, when Joe's dreams of her were 
transforming his straw bed into one of 
roses, She was touching for the last time 
the string of woodchuck skin that raised 
the wooden latch of her father’s door, 
and closing it behind her for ever. 

The dog Ponto licked her hand in the 
darkness as she stooped to lay her cheek 
again upon his dear old pate. She 
brushed through the dewy plaintains of 
the dooryard, took another rose at the 
gate, and was in the road. Her white 
heifer, like a ghost, rose up from the 
dust to stare at her through the gloom, 
and for the first time they passed with- 
out a mutual caress. 

It is sad beyond all language to turn 
one’s back on home, however humble it 
may be, and go away in doubt and fear 
as to whither Fate may lead, even when 
foliowed by the prayers and blessings 
and farewells of those behind. Here 
was a sensitive and loving girl, for no 
wrong done, stealing like a criminal at 
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night from the only hearth and kindred 
she had ever known. 

Choking back the sobs that rose in 
her throat, she walked down the still 
road, not looking back to see the dark 
outline of Ponto, who was whining at 
the gate. She waited at the cross-road, 
on the steps of the brown schoolhouse 
where she had learned to read and write. 
The bay of a distant house-dog came at 
length to her ear. Then barked another 
nearer. She listened eagerly. But be- 
sides the dogs she heard only a night- 
hawk whimpering overhead in search of 
some unsheltered bird, the dew dropping 
from the poisonous sumach, a lost lamb 
bleating in the foggy meadow. 

At last she recognized Jack Doran's 
wagon coming slowly up. Clambering 
over the rolls of canvas, she reached the 
seat beside him. He remonstrated. She 
replied by nestling closer, bowing her 
head upon his arm and wetting it with 
tears. This silenced him, and when he 
had made her a comfortable seat at,his 
elbow, speaking but a few words, they 
went on and on through the still summer 
night. She sank into uneasy sleep. She 
dreamed she was flying through the air, 
while Joe’s eyes, full of fear and wonder, 
followed her from the ground. She 
woke suddenly with the thought that 
she was falling, and saw but the dark 
forms of the horses plodding before her, 
and the white fence and headstones of a 
graveyard gliding by. 

Again her head descended in deeper 
slumber. Jack put his arm about her, 
looked up long at the stars and whis- 
pered to himself, ‘By the Holy Pokers, 
nobody shall hurt Pidgie! But what in 
the world cam I do with her?” Then in 
a dream she was wandering in a fruitless 
search for gold hidden in secret places— 
through gloomy woods, in deep ravines, 
by tangled thickets. Months, years, a 
lifetime passed. At last her dangerous 
path brightened; each vale and nook 
and covert shone; pure gold was all 
about her, and diamonds in profusion 
were glittering on either hand. She 
awoke again, with a thought of flying 
through the air, and the risen sun was 
flooding with golden light the woods and 
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fields and shadowy places; a million 
dewdrops flashed beside the road; sun- 
light far off touched the white spire in a 
village, where the foremost teams had 
already halted to pitch the great tent for 
another day. 

The amiable Mrs. Brant had no direct 
evidence of the manner of Pidgie's flight, 
but would have accepted the correct 
theory had not Mrs. Thorndike done so 
first. The former insisted that her hus- 
band knew all about it, but without any 
actual belief that he did know. He de- 
fended himself by stating that Pidgie 
was all right—she was like him. And 
since she had evidently gone to the bad, 
his wife now coincided as to their re- 
semblance, adding her regret that it 
could not be perfected by his running 
away too. , 

Brant remembered, but very dimly, 
that at the show his daughter’s proposed 
departure had struck him as eminently 
proper, and that he had been understood 
to say so. He could not decide to go 
after her. He would himself like to be 


perpetually at a circus: hence would it 


be the part of an indulgent parent to 
restrict her? He felt that if he brought 
her back, his own good example and 
moral influence would still be lost upon 
her, as they had been in the past—all 
neutralized by her mother. Taking a 
more selfish view, he was so illogical as 
to reason that his wife’s tongue, losing 
the target against which it had been half 
the time employed, would lose half its 
sharpness by a proportionate disuse. It 
had long seemed that the sarcasm he 
received each evening could never be so 
exquisitely venomous did not the author 
practice it all day on a more tender ob- 
ject. It occurred to him, in a moment 
of his deepest affliction, that it might be 
proper to stop drinking, but on reflec- 
tion he held that no man whose wife had 
spells could be expected to do that. 

For six years more his life went on as 
usual. Pidgie’s heifer he swapped for 
a colt—useless without a harness and 
wagon, which he had no hope of being 
able to buy. Her old dog, Ponto, died 
with violent symptoms. The evening 
preceding his death, before a candle was 
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lighted, he pawed open the door and 
came in noisily. Mrs. Brant, without 
deigning a look, and mistaking one brute 
for another, as she said, addressed a few 
remarks to him. Brant thought those 
remarks, intended for himself, were what 
killed the dog. The rose bush which 
had yielded Pidgie the only sweet me- 
mento that she took from home, and the 
only favor Joe’s coat ever knew, having 
grown to obstruct the gateway, was dug 
up and thrown carelessly into the road. 
One branch, however, falling inside the 
fence, alighted on Ponto’s grave and 
grew again. 


This time the acrobatic brothers were 
Corsicans, and the chariot of Darius 
was now the Golden Car of the Goddess 
of Morn, with a row of roaring saxhorns 
in the place where Aurora should be. 
The circus had become simply a Con- 
centrated European Aggregation. But 
none the less it gave to multitudes of 
American sovereigns and their families 
the best and most zsthetic entertainment 
they obtained. The Concentrated Eu- 
ropean Aggregation was at Jonesboro’, 
where, six years before, Marie’s profes- 
sional career had closed. The day was 
sultry. Thorndike, still assisted by old 
Brant, was at the end of his long meadow, 
and the last loads of hay were fast dis- 
appearing within the doorway of the red 
barn, like morsels in the yawning mouth 
of an insatiate monster couched upon 
the hillside. Visions of a carouse that 
night at Ketchum’s grocery, and of a 
continuation of it the next day at the 
approaching circus, lent spirit and vigor 
to the movements of the men. 

Brant, tired and bilious, went at dusk 


‘to his unpleasant home, and sat down 


to his ill-cooked supper. Jack Doran, 
twenty miles away, was at that moment 
superintending multitudinous little lamps 
set in their square frames, and swinging 
them up in a burning pyramid around 
the centre-pole to light the evening per- 
formance. Brant had heard nothing of 
him or of Pidgie since she went away, 
and had never expressed any opimion 
as to what had become of them. He 
ate his pork and potatoes in silence. 
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His wife made a few remarks in her 
usual amiable manner, from which it 
appeared that he was not fit to live, and 
that she was already an angel of re- 
markable meekness and fortitude. 

He tied his blouse over his stomach, 
drew the end of his red sleeve across 
the end of his red nose, and muttered 
from the doorway, ‘“‘ You don’t take care 
o’ things when you git ’em. If I give 
you money, it goes fer flummediddles. 
If I spend it myself, you grunt and grum- 
ble and growl and snap and snivel and 
snarl. You're worse 'n a hedgehog.” 

Darkness was gathering fast ahead of 
him as he passed down the road toward 
Ketchum’s. Far about him, under the 
lowering sky, lay the farms for whose 
prosperous owners he had toiled through 
many years. Yet he had no shelter that 
he could call his own. He thought bit- 
terly of his wife, and tenderly perhaps 
of his lost child. There was reluctance 
in his steps, even though they bent to- 
ward Ketchum’s, where he knew would 
assemble —in the persons of several 
whole-souled drunkards —the dearest 
friends he had. There would also as- 
semble others, who would drink at his 
expense all night, and then for their 
amusement torment him without mercy : 
others still who would entangle him in 
foolish bargains and swindle him of his 
labor. He paused, but there was no- 
where else to go. 

At the dirty doorway he smelt the 
mingled odors of tobacco-smoke and 
cheese and whisky and dried herrings. 
A porch much cut by jack-knives, and 
furnished with hams, brooms, whisky 
barrels and salted mackerel, sheltered 
the front door and window. Several 
loafers, whose very trowsers’ legs ap- 
peared too lazy or too drunk to over- 
come their boot-straps, sat there with 
elbows on their knees and in the gene- 
ral position of frogs, whittling, chewing 
plug tobacco, and stretching their filthy 
mouths at times in a general grin. Brant 
alarmed them by refusing to drink. But 
this caused them to inquire so tenderly 
after his health that he had to yield. 

On the sloppy counter lay a very 
young man in a drunken sleep, his straw 
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hat falling over his flaming face like an 
extinguisher. A box of packed herrings, 
another of cigars, a jar of painted candy 
and a few oyster-shells might have been 
seen behind the counter. Barrels, kegs, 
bottles, glasses, demijohns, quart cups, 
pint cups, spigots, sleepy flies and the 
fumes of sour ale were in every part of 
the low room. 

Late that evening, in Jonesboro’, while 
the dusty arena was clearing for the last 
scene, while the pyramid of little lamps 
above was growing smoky, while the 
boys were no longer driven back as they 
left the lowest seats to press about the 
ring, the leading equestrienne, Madame 
Celeste, with the rouge still on her cheeks 
and. the white paint still on neck and 
forehead, sprang unobserved upon her 
favorite horse, and shot from the shelter- 
ing tent out under the turbulent sky. A 
horseman joined her, and 


Into the midnight they galloped abreast. 


The beautiful young woman sat her 
trained horse superbly, light as a feather 
yet firm as a rock, while the clouds 
thickened, and thunder rumbled, and 
the snaky lightning played hither and 
thither above their heads. Their horses 
closed shoulder to shoulder, as they did 
in the ring when one rider rode both, 
scarcely missing a step, neither failing 
an inch. She doubted the road: her 
companion was sure. Neither paused 
to discuss it. " He saw little sense in such 
a madcap stampede. Thus expressing 
himself, he peered into her face just at 
the instant a flash of lightning fired the 
diamond at her throat. He saw, or 
thought he saw, that her eyes were wet, 
and considerately kept his own to the 
front in the flashes that followed. At 
length she replied, “I can’t tell why I 
feel so determined to go on to-night. 
But it is so long, so very long, so like a 
lifetime, since I saw him—and—mother 
too! Ponto—how I want to take him 
with the company and never leave him 
again! Dear old Ponto! will he know 
me? How I'll hug and kiss him, if he 
tsa dog! We would have so little time 
to-morrow, and I must perform the same 
as ever, you know. I couldn't have 
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rested to-night. Oh you don’t know 
how I've looked forward every day, as 
we got nearer and nearer!” 

No more was said. And the hoofs 
beat faster, faster, faster, while baffling 
winds kept back the rain—past farms 
and houses and pleasant fields, all 
muffled and lost in the thick darkness, 
by woods that roared wildly, near streams 
that flowed and sang unseen. 

At last a once-familiar cross-road was 
recognized by Madame Celeste. For 
the first time she paused to look sharply 
aside. There was the uncertain shape 
of a schoolhouse. Ah, how many of 
the little feet that played about its thresh- 
old had ever wandered so boldly and so 
far as hers? 

“One mile more!” cried the cheery 
voice at her side, and again she used her 
whip. But a third of the distance was 
not passed when big drops fell, and far 
behind came the steady, increasing, 
heavy roar of rain. A dim light was 
just ahead. The heart of Madame 
Celeste jumped to her throat on seeing 
it: she fancied, in her excitement, that 
it shone from the low old house three- 


fourths of a mile beyond, where nothing 
but sickness or calamity would cause it 
to burn at such an hour, where a watcher 
might then be sitting by the dead body 


of one who had given her life. The 
faintness stealing over her was quickly 
dispelled by the cheery voice: “ Ketch- 
um's gin-mill! No use getting wet. 
Porch in front, or used to be. We'll 
dodge under it. They needn't see you 
inside, and you needn't care if they do.” 

Brant's spirits had risen slowly that 
evening. It was only after many glasses 
that his face assumed the sepulchral as- 
pect which marked his highest exhilara- 
tion. Then louder grew the laughter at 
his odd antics; the bedeviling whisky 
sent the blood faster through his dizzy 
brain; deeper his eyes retreated under 
their brows; higher, closer swelled the 
veins upon his temples, and firmer closed 
his lips, like a steel-trap, after every 
draught. Ketchum eyed him coldly 
from his seat on the head of a barrel, 
for while Brant made the place attractive 
to some good customers, and called about 
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him those who were profitable, his own 
account was running too high. Brant 
on such occasions invariably considered 
himself a very wealthy man, ordering 
drinks, making verbal bargains for whole 
townships of real estate, and negotiating 
for horses as a very wealthy man might 
be expected to do. 

He had just thrust his hand into the 
bottomless pocket of his blouse, and 
insisted on buying the establishment of 
Mr. Ketchum, provided that gentleman 
would permit him to pay for it on the 
spot. 

“Better pay your debts here first,” 
was the forcible reply he received. 

But Brant, anticipating such an an- 
swer, was conveniently engaged, when 
it. came, in listening to the idle drum- 
ming of the young man on the counter, 
and trying to convince the others that 
it was the clatter of horses’ hoofs they 
heard. 

“A hunderd ’n fifty dollars you owe 
me,” continued Ketchum, sulkily. 

The young man on the counter re- 
moved the extinguishing hat from his 
face and sat upright. He could now be 
recognized as Joe Thorndike, who retort- 
ed that he wouldn’t see Brant insulted, 
nohow. Brant and he were then told to 
leave. 

“You may cut me all up in pieces, 
you may mash me,” cried Joe, ‘“ but you 
can’t put us out!” 

Whizz! kling! crash! went a glass at 
somebody’s head. Ketchum had Brant 
by the collar. Bang! went the door 
before Jack Doran’s arm, and Madame 
Celeste stood between them. 

Had an angel from heaven alighted 
in the place, the drunken crew could not 
have been more astounded. No one 
could possibly. have recognized her. In 
that dim light the pearl-powder and 
rouge upon her face and neck looked 
like the pure red and white of Nature. 
Just a few raindrops glistened in her 
heavy hair. Her rich black riding-habit 
was gathered with exquisite grace in one 
hand, as with the other she raised her 
whip above Ketchum's bewildered head. 

Scarcely a word was spoken as she 
and Jack led Brant quickly to the door 
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and closed it after them. While. they 
were loosing their horses and mounting, 
it opened again, and Brant marched 
back among his petrified comrades with 
the air of a strictly temperate person ac- 
customed to the handling of vast sums 
of money, and from a crowded pocket- 
book counted a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, which he flung scornfully in the 
direction of Mr. Ketchum. 

“Well, I swear!” was all that gentle- 
man could say. 

Laying five dollars more on the coun- 
ter, Brant said in a low voice, “ Boys, 
swaller it,”’ and again was gone. 

Madame Celeste noticed, notwith- 
standing the darkness, that the rose 
bush she had planted so long ago no 
longer grew by the gate. Pausing on 
the wet doorstep, she looked eagerly for 
Ponto. Brant informed her that a dose 
of her mother’s tongue had killed him. 
The door was opened slowly, and the 
three suppressed their voices, wishing to 
give Mrs. Brant a surprise when they 
were all once inside. The old house was 
still. It was the first time Brant had 


ever come in at night without awaking 


her. And for the first time he express- 
ed, in a whisper, some curiosity to know 
what she would say. 

Trembling from head to foot, the mag- 
nificent Madame Celeste leaned on Jack 
for support, while her father managed to 
light a candle. It flickered in a sickly 
way, and snapped spitefully and sput- 
tered angrily, but yet illumined, however 
imperfectly, the old chairs and table and 
fireplace. For a moment it seemed she 
had been dreaming ever since she saw 
them last. The wind had risen again, 
and the rain rattled against the window. 
Brant’s old wheat-straw hat, or what re- 
mained of it, with some of his gray hairs 
clinging to the crown, with its lining of 
faded green.cambric pinned just as Pidgie 
had fixed it after the fight with the bum- 
blebees, and which was now filling a 
broken pane, was suddenly blown in 
upon the floor and rolled to her feet, 
while the gust that sent it there put out 
the miserable light. 

A strange fancy seized Brant when 


the light went out that it was he who 
Vou. IX.—11 . 
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had unmeaningly extinguished it, and 
not the breath of heaven, and that it 
would be useless for him to attempt to 
rekindle it. While Jack’s forefinger was 
pursuing a match into the lowest depths 
of his vest pocket, Brant passed cau- 
tiously toward the bed-room door. On 
the threshold he waited till the candle 
burned again. Still, not a creature 
stirred in the house but themselves. His 
night’s debauch and its exciting termi- 
nation had shaken his nerves: his face 
was at last an index of his leading 
thoughts, and showed more human feel- 
ing than Pidgie had ever before seen 
there. 

Brant entered the bed-room, but came 
out ina moment. For the first time in 
many years his face was whi The 
three crowded in together, and let the 
light fall on the bed, the pieced coverlet, 
the pillow of chickens’ feathers, the face 
of Mrs. Brant. 

“Murder !’" exclaimed Madame Ce- 
leste, as she sank beside the bed. 
“Heart disease,” suggested Jack, as he 
laid his fingers on the cold wrist. ‘ Must 
’a’ had a spell,” remarked Brant, as he 
gazed blankly at his dead wife. 

Brant’s education, his misfortunes, his 
surroundings, the thousand little inci- 
dents and influences that for fifty years 
had wrought unceasingly to make his 
character just what it was,—these could 
not be recalled: the result of them could 
never be undone in this world. So, as 
daylight was creeping upon them, he 
mechanically turned the candle upside 
down, blew it out, and asked Jack if he 
didn’t think something ought to be done. 

Madame Celeste rose up from the bed- 
side, fastened the bottom of her long 
skirt round her waist, and went bravely 
about the little duties that lay nearest. 
Night and day, for years, how she had 
thought of home and of seeing it again 
at some time! And this was it. She 
forgot that once before it had been un- 
bearable. Her mother dying alone, her 
father snatched from a grogshop brawl, 
Ponto dead, her white heifer gone, her 
rose bush dug up and thrown away,— 
these were enough to remember. 

Jack, after calling the neighbors to set 
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on foot the funeral, had to care for the 
horses and hasten on to the show-ground. 
That afternoon, as usual, under the tent 
of the Concentrated European Aggrega- 
tion, the loud music began, the vast 
crowd hushed itself in breathless expec- 
tation, the canvas door swung aside, 
the resplendent cavalcade shot forward 
in the Grande Entrée, and leading the 
whole rode Madame Celeste. A mad- 
der, merrier chase than ever she seem- 
ed to lead the glittering cavaliers, who 
wheeled and spurred and mingled in 
many a curious maze for the honor 
of galloping at her side. Her hands, 
that yet thrilled beneath their gauntlets 
at the touch of Death, never held the 
jeweled reins more lightly. Her black 
habit, om sweeping like a pall beside 
her mother’s corpse, flowed proudly as 
ever amid the brilliant caparisons. Her 
face had risen from its bath of tears to 
bow as low in smiles. Then she ap- 
peared in a daring act that made the 
tent re-echo with applause ; her stricken 
heart forgot itself a little in the business 
of performing ; the iron discipline of the 
conipany was maintained. 

She performed in the evening, but 
passed the night afterward beside her 
mother’s body, in the place she had 
always called home, about which all 
her childish recollections clustered, and 
which she wished now to see no more 
for ever. Mrs. Brant was buried the 
next morning, and no sooner was the 
ceremony over than Madame Celeste 
was once more in the saddle. At half- 
past two that day, in the next town, she 
again led the Grande Entrée. 

Jack Doran was permitted to stay be- 
hind two days, in which time he disposed 
of all Brant possessed, paid his debts, 
put him into a new suit of clothes, and 
on the third day was hurrying him for- 
ward to overtake the Concentrated Eu- 
ropean Aggregation. 

The sudden advent of Jack, the re- 
cognition of little lost Pidgie Brant in 
the splendid Madame Celeste, the start- 
ling death of her mother, the whisking 
off of Brant himself, and, above all, the 
payment of his debts,—these events par- 
alyzed the community. So quickly did 
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they follow each other, so rapidly did 
everything move, so unexpected was it 
all, that a week passed before people: 
were able to talk coherently about the 
Brants. Joe Thorndike had very little 
to say, but he overhauled his trunk im- 
mediately, fishing from out the bottom 
of it a faded rose, entirely uncontami- 
nated by hair-oil, which had been placed 
in his buttonhole about six years before, 
and which he did not preserve any 
longer. But perhaps he would have 
kept it yet had he known that even then, 
in a locket on her bosom, Madame 
Celeste was wearing the faded leaves of 
just such another rose, taken on the 
same evening from the same bush by 
the same little hand. The locket had 
been hers a year, and within it was 
inscribed, ‘“‘Mrs. Mary Brant Doran. 
From her Affectionate Husband John.” 

It would be another story as long as 
this to tell how Jack managed to shield 
and provide for her from that night 
when she first clambered into his wagon 
until he set her down safe and sound in 
New York, and gave her over, at her 
request, to the tender mercies of the 


professional trainer. Once she rebelled 
against the terrible ordeal: it did seem 


more than she could bear. But Jack 
grimly told her she must do or die; and 
there is no end to her gratitude now for 
his firmness then. 

Brant certainly mourned on the day 
following his wife’s death, but whether 
because of that event, or because he 
missed the circus, there was some doubt 
among those who knew him best. But 
he was soon comforted. For weeks 
he traveled far away across the pleas- 
ant country. The freedom, the excite- 
ment, the endless succession of new 
scenes and happy faces, the nominal 
work given him, the renown of his 
daughter in the profession which he 
ranked above all others,—in these he 
was happy as a child. There was noth- 
ing now, excepting the clown’s wit, to 
make him sad. At first he frequently 
mistook himself for the’ director or pro- 
prietor of the establishment, but it did 
not impair his enjoyment to be remind- 
ed that he had charge only of certain 
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tar-buckets and a few kindred articles. 
Although he had left nothing undone 
that could make Pidgie’s life miserable, 
she now left nothing undone to make 
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his pleasant. And he explained her 

goodness by still insisting, more solemn- 

ly than ever, that she was like him. 
CHAUNCEY HICKox. 





THE CASE OF MARTIN GUERRE. 


N the year 1539, in the town of Arti- 

gat, or Artigues, diocese of Rieux, 
France (now embraced in the depart- 
ment of the Haute-Garonne), was cel- 
ebrated the marriage of Martin Guerre 
with Bertrande de Roltz. The bride- 
groom was but eleven years of age—the 
bride had not yet completed her tenth 
year. 

The ancient laws of European coun- 
tries permitted these unnatural unions, 
ending, in the great majority of cases, 
in misery and wretchedness. Royal 
families and the nobles, from motives 
of convenience or ambition, set the ex- 
ample, which was followed by the bour- 
geoisie, and even by the people. Yet 
the system was even then known to be 
wrong. “I shall marry at the age of 
thirty-three,” says Montaigne, who gave 
his testimony against too early mar- 
riages; but they soon became common, 
and were sanctioned by the Church. 
Thus it happened that the holy and 
honorable institution of marriage -was 
travestied between these two children. 
There came from this union the usual 
harvest of troubles. 

The families of Guerre and De Roltz 
were both in tolerable positions in life, 
above that of the peasants around them. 
They had some property—were demi- 
bourgeois, or, as La Fontaine says, “half- 
countrymen.” Martin Guerre was a 
native of Andaye, in the Basque prov- 
ince, and had some land in his own 
right. Small, dark, and marked by the 
cicatrix of an ulcer upon the right cheek, 
he could not pass for a handsome child. 
On the other hand, the bride gave prom- 
ise of a beautiful girl: she was a pretty 





maiden—discreet, moreover, though a 
little wanting in brightness. 

It must not be supposed that this pre- 
cocious marriage was merely an appa- 
rent ceremony, or that the parents and 
guardians had the good sense to sepa- 
rate the boy from his companion until 
the age of puberty came to legitimize 
their marriage. On the contrary, they 
carried to the end this sacrilegious par- 
ody. According to the custom of the 
country, the two children were ostenta- 
tiously led to the same bed, and the little 
Bertrande was not even spared the vul- 
gar ceremony of the revez/. Precisely 
upon the stroke of midnight the guests 
broke into the marriage-chamber, carry- 
ing to the newly-married pair the colla- 
tion de media noche, consisting of cakes, 
spices and wine. 

Nine years rolled away, and there was 
no issue to the marriage. Martin was 
twenty years of age, Bertrande now 
grown to womanhood. The relatives 
had fears for the succession, and began 
to threaten resort to a law which per- 
mitted divorce after three years of sterile 
marriage. But the consent of both par- 
ties was required, and neither could be- 
induced to consent. Their mutual at- 
tachment, indeed, appeared to be 
strengthened by the efforts made to 
separate them—efforts which proved as’ 
unnecessary as they were unavailing, for 
before another summer came a child 
was born to the young couple, and 
named Sanxi. 

Some time afterward, and when it 
seemed that a union badly begun would 
turn out happily in the end, Martin 
Guerre suddenly disappeared. Not a 
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word had he ever dropped to give a clue 
to the mystery: suspicions of foul play 
were excited, but at length several per- 
sons testified to having seen him on the 
day of his departure, stick in hand and 
a pack upon his shoulder, taking the 
road to Toulouse. He had spoken to 
them, had asked a few questions about 
their affairs, and had then passed on. 
Such was the report. But why this fur- 
tive disappearance at a time when the 
true joys of his home-life were but new ? 
Some surmised that Martin had angered 
his father, an irritable man at times; 
some thought he had taken a few meas- 
ures of wheat to supply his own purse, 
and had fled from the paternal wrath ; 
some saw in this sudden flight the sure 
mark of a wandering humor, the dispo- 
sition toward vagabondage—in fine, the 
natural emancipation of a boy married 
too early in life. 

Whatever the cause, nothing was 
heard of Martin Guerre. Eight years 
passed. During that time the father 


died, the little Sanxi grew like a weed, 
and Bertrande de Roltz maintained, in 
her demi-widowhood, an irreproachable 


name. 

At the end of these eight years, Martin 
Guerre suddenly came back. With up- 
right mien and firm tread he entered 
Artigat, passed gayly through the streets, 
calling the neighbors by name, embra- 
cing ancient comrades, inquiring after the 
babies of eight years before, and walk- 
ing resolutely toward his former home. 
He had left without a hair upon his chin 
—he returned with beard and moustache, 
hale and hearty, solid in body, but re- 
cognizable by his features, his voice, his 
bearing, the cicatrix upon the right side 
of his face, and marks which left no 
manner of doubt that the Martin Guerre 
of former times had returned. The dis- 
consolate Bertrande received him with 
open arms. He asked at once for his 
little Sanxi, whom he tossed aloft and 
covered with ardent, loving kisses. He 
gazed with a fatherly pride upon his little 
boy. Pierre Guerre, his uncle, two 
brothers-in-law of that uncle, his four 
sisters and his own two brothers-in-law, 
all welcomed him as one from the dead, 
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and cried with joy as they fell into his 
arms. While they were killing the fatted 
calf, wife, relatives and friends from all 
quarters of the town gathered around 
Martin Guerre and began to press ques- 
tions upon him. Where had he been 
for so longatime? Of reproaches there 
were none. Bertrande herself had par- 
doned him, and the best excuse for the 
wanderer’s absence was that he had 
returned. 

In answer to their numerous questions 
he related what a distaste he had taken 
to his quiet, monotonous home, and said 
that at the age of one-and-twenty he 
was suddenly seized with shame at his 
own ignorance, at having seen so little 
of the world, and at finding himself gocd 
for nothing. A body of infantry had 
passed through Artigat and inspired him 
with a desire to enter a company: he 
had taken service under the banners 
of the king (Henri II.), who was then 
about to begin a war against the em- 
peror (Charles V.). Martin had borne 
a part in the sieges of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun ; and he modestly narrated epi- 
sodes which added to his glory. After 
the truce of Vaucelles, in 1556, he had 
grown tired of peace, and, being anxious 
to visit that country, had taken service 
in Spain. But after some months he 
was seized with a desire to see all that 
he had left behind him—wife, child, 
relatives, his native soil. 

Such was the story of Martin Guerre, 
and he added a mass of details which 
cannot be given here. To all, neighbors, 
friends, relatives, connexions, he recall- 
ed facts of their former life which had 
almost passed from memory. “Twenty 
years ago to-day we were in such a 
place: do you remember? It was here 
we robbed the chaffinch’s nest; it was 
there we killed the stag ; and that pleas- 
ure-party upon the banks of the Arize 
which ended in a forced battle; and 
that fight with Jean; that time André 
and I ran away from school,”"—such 
were the souvenirs which he recalled 
that evening sitting in the midst of the 
circle around the happy fireside. And 
later, alone with Bertrande, there were 
other souvenirs. What a world of old 
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recollections were brought up! The 
silly follies of their early love, the joys 
of their more serious union, the first 
timid caresses, the first suspicions of 
maternity which led to their firmer union 
of heart and hand! And in the morn- 
ing, after all of this past had been called 
up and passed in review, when Martin 
was preparing to rise, “Go, dear,” said 
he to Bertrande, “and look for my white 
breeches, lined with white taffeta. You 
will find them at the very bottom of the 
beech-wood chest, folded in linen.” 

For eight years Bertrande had for- 
gotten both chest and breeches, but 
Martin had forgotten nothing. She 
found the chest, also the breeches. In 
all this there was not a perceptible error 
—not the shadow of a fault. Penelope 
herself had been content with fewer 
proofs. To doubt that this was Martin 
Guerre never entered the head of any 
one. 

For a long time all went on well at 
Artigat. His travels had made Martin 
Guerre an amusing talker, a devoted 
husband, a good father. Never a word 


of complaint against him: always love 


at home, the true donxheur, and abroad 
the respect and confidence of friends. 
When Martin walked about in the even- 
ing, the little Sanxi by his side or upon 
his‘shoulder, the neighbors came out to 
salute him, to give him a word of cheer 
or to recall some incident of the past. 
Surely, among all these friends and 
neighbors there ought to have been one 
to detect an imposture ; but no suspicion 
was breathed or entertained. In three 
years Bertrande was twice a mother. 
One of the children died soon after 
birth, the other was a pretty little girl, in 
good condition. 

Three years of this peaceful life had 
calmly rolled away, when there came a 
few clouds between Martin Guerre and 
Uncle Pierre. After the sudden de- 
parture of Martin, Pierre Guerre, by the 
death of his brother, had become the 
head of the family. He was the admin- 
istrator of the estate, and Bertrande had 
accepted his tutelage, but all this time 
she had received a bare living for her- 
self and child. For eight years she had 
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lived as if dependent upon Uncle Pierre, 
and during the past three years Martin 
had been content to live with the family, 
drawing but little money from the estate. 
All things went on passably well until 
Martin and Bertrande determined upon 
having a home of their own. They 
were very happy, never a cloud between 
them, but there were too many in the 
house; the four sisters could manage 
the place very well. Martin and Ber- 
trande would make a snug little home 
for themselves and their children. There 
was a fortune large for the country and 
the time—a fortune amounting to no less 
than seven thousand pounds, equal, at 
least, to sixty thousand dollars in our 
day. 

Let us recall the fact that up to this 
time all had been serene; but one day 
Martin told Uncle Pierre that he was 
determined to have a home of his own, 
and he spoke of the accounts, he asked 
for the details of the stewardship. 

The words were badly received. Uncle 
Pierre had become so accustomed to the 
management of his nephew's property 
that hes had come, little by little, to re- 
gard it as his own. The two brothers- 
in-law also, who hoped to inherit from 
Uncle Pierre, and who had long counted 
upon the perpetual absence of Martin, 
were greatly discontented with this rec- 
lamation of the property. But Martin 
remained firm: he only demanded his 
own. The property was clearly the 
property of Martin Guerre, and if he 
demanded a settlement after three years’ 
time, after Uncle Pierre had been ten 
years in the enjoyment of the estate, he 
was only exercising a legitimate right. 
At the same time Martin disavowed any 
intention of taking from the family its 
means of living. One searches in vain 
for an unreasonable demand on his part. 
He was generosity itself, but generosity 
should begin at home: he had a wife 
and two children, and, while willing to 
leave the greater part of the property to 
the rest, he maintained he indisputable 
rights of his position. 3y this arrange- 
ment there would hav: »een enough for 
the four sisters and Uncie Pierre—enough 
for a comfortable home, as that had 
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always been; but Martin very properly 
thought that the able-bodied brothers- 
in-law of Uncle Pierre could take care 
of themselves. When the dispute began, 
Martin went so far as to offer them a 
helping hand, but they had had a confer- 
ence with Uncle Pierre, and preferred to 
take the chances of inheriting from him. 

Then, one fine morning, the storm 
burst in all its fury. Uncle Pierre and 
his two brothers-in-law marched osten- 
tatiously through the village from one 
end to the other, saying, “You know 
this Martin Guerre who has come back 
tous? He is no more Martin Guerre 
than you are. The rascal has deceived 
us all, and zow wants to rob us.” 

Mark well the latter words! “What!” 
cried the villagers, “Martin Guerre not 
Martin Guerre? Impossible!’ They 
could not credit it after having believed 
in him for three years, after all of those 
souvenirs of the past without an error. 
Never man had given more complete 
evidences of his identity. The three rel- 
atives found no sympathizer in their first 
attempt, and, piqued at the perversity 
of their friends, they responded sharply. 
For a long time they had doubted, they 
declared, but within the past few days 
things had occurred: in fine, they had 
doubts no longer—it was not Martin 
Guerre. 

Well, the next day an innkeeper and 
his wife, friends of Uncle Pierre, render- 
ed their testimony. A traveling soldier 
from Rochefort had passed a night with 
them. Having caught the name of Mar- 
tin Guerre, the soldier demanded who 
was called by that name, and when the 
man in question was pointed out.to him, 
cried, ‘“‘ But that is not Martin Guerre of 
Artigat: it is an impostor. I left the 
real Martin Guerre in Flanders. It will 
be hard to deceive me thus, for this 
man has two legs, while the true Martin 
Guerre has a wooden leg, his own hav- 
ing been carried away by a ball before 
the walls of Saint Quentin, at the battle 
of Saint Laurent ” 

But what sai the wife? Bertrande 
de Roltz, althou; . severely rebuked by 
Uncle Pierre and his worthy relatives, 
would not regard as an impostor this 
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husband so long regretted, so happily 
recovered. 

“It is indeed Martin Guerre,” she re- 
peatedly told them, “ my true and tender 
husband. Who should know better than 
I? It is my husband, or some devil in 
his skin.” 

However, by force of constant re- 
bukes, constant family scenes, they 
finally managed to throw a shade of 
doubt into the mind of Bertrande. One 
by one the sisters had followed Uncle 
Pierre — Bertrande was the last—and 
they finally told her that her persistence 
in clinging to this man was an evidence 
of a disposition which the austerely vir- 
tuous sisters could only regard with hor- 
ror; that all the world would regard her 
as no better than she ought to be; that 
her soul was endangered by this willing 
infamy. Poor Bertrande! It has been 
already said that she was not . over- 
bright as a child: as a woman she had 
a feeble head and a tender heart—a 
mind easily influenced. “If you have 
no fears for your own soul,” said they, 
sternly, “what will you answer when 
your real husband returns?’ Under 
these threats and remonstrances the 
poor woman became bewildered: she 
did not know what to believe, but she 
had still firmness enough to refuse to 
take any active steps until positive proofs 
of imposture were given. This led to re- 
newed threats, to further remonstrances. 
They dragged her before a notary—se- 
cretly, be it understood — where were 
taken the depositions of those who had 
heard the story of the soldier from Roche- 
fort. The solemnity of this scene im- 
pressed the weak woman, for in those 
times an oath was a thing of terrible im- 
portance. Bertrande wept in secret. 
Often, indeed, Martin found her in tears, 
and with his usual tenderness tried to 
drive away her grief: he never had an 
angry word for her—he knew her weak- 
ness, he knew the pressure brought to 
bear upon her. With passionate tears 
and kisses the unhappy wife would 
throw herself into the arms of her hus- 
band. But all this was in secret. Not 
to embarrass her, Martin refrained from 
all show of tenderness before the family. 
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But the first step had been taken; the 
rack was kept in use; every hour was a 
torture to Bertrande de Roltz; and at 
last she resigned herself into the hands 
of the family. A charge of imposture 
was entered against Martin Guerre. 

Those who are here disposed to blame 
Bertrande for her vacillation and feeble- 
ness should reflect upon the effect of a 
systematic course of “nagging” upon a 
weak mind. She had been for so many 
years entirely in the hands of her rela- 
tives, she had been so dependent upon 
them in her distress! And, moreover, 
during this time new causes for doubt 
had arisen. The hue and cry once 
started, others joined in the chase. Men 
were found—were they disinterested wit- 
nesses or the friends of Uncle Pierre ?— 
who swore that they recognized in the 
impostor one Arnauld du Tilh, called 
Pansette, who had long disappeared 
from his native town, Sagias. 

At last the warrant was issued. The 
petition demanded that the aforesaid 
Arnauld du Tilh should ask pardon of 
God, the king and the Guerres—that, 
bareheaded and barefooted, a lighted 


torch in his hand, he should be made to 
kneel in the public place and confess 
his crime, beg for mercy, and pay two 
thousand pounds to cover all expenses 
of the suit, with damages and interest. 
Martin Guerre was arrested and taken 


before the justice of Rieux. Before all, 
wife, family, friends and neighbors, he 
was submitted to a long and searching 


examination, and he came off victorious | 


in every contest. Infinite details about 
his youth, about his near relations, about 
his early marriage, the persons who were 
present, the priest who published the 
banns, the costumes worn by the va- 
rious guests — circumstances the most 
minute — nothing was wanting. He 
gave the day, the very hour, of his de- 
parture: he named the persons he had 
met on the road, even giving the pur- 
pose which had taken them from home 
on that day; all of which was verified 
by the persons themselves. With these 
proofs, given with a sure and abundant 
memory, it was impossible to find a sin- 
gle fault—there was not a flaw. When 
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the witnesses themselves failed to re- 
member a fact, he recalled accompany- 
ing incidents until the light broke upon 
their minds; and he added that if, to- 
day, after having been recognized by 
so many, after having proved, not for 
an hour only,.but for more than three 
years, his right to the name, one would 
contest his rights, that ingratitude was 
solely due to the cupidity of his uncle 
and the two brothers-in-law of his uncle. 
They had acknowledged him as Martin 
Guerre so long as he sacrificed his inter- 
ests to domestic peace; and he called 
attention to the strong point in his favor 
that he became an impostor upon the 
very day that he had demanded a settle- 
ment. Then, and then only, had there 
been a whisper of suspicion. 

If Martin made charges against his 
uncle, they were all supported by incon- 
testable proof. No means of getting rid 
of him had been left untried, not even 
that of compassing his death. Uncle 
Pierre, after trying in vain to entrap 
him, after spying upon him a long time, 
had finished by an assault. He had 
been taken unawares: Uncle Pierre had 


. knocked, him down with a bar of iron, 


and would have killed him then and 
there had not Bertrande thrown herself 
upon his body to intercept the blows of 
the assassin. All this was true to the 
letter. 

He said, further, that his poor wife 
was more than half influenced by the 
fact that his life was in danger; that if 
his eriemies had triumphed over her, he 
was happy to believe that they had not 
won away her heart; and he demanded 
to be confronted with her in open court, 
feeling sure that, away from the evil in- 
fluence of her relatives, she would listen 
to nothing but the voice of truth and of 
Nature. He concluded by saying <that 
if the truth could prevail, his enemies 
would be in his place; that Bertrande 
was sequestered in a house under forcible 
subordination; and he confidently de- 
manded to be absolved from the charge 
without expense of damages or interest. 

The justice of Rieux heard some of the 
witnesses named by the accused, and 
among them Bertrande herself. Ques- 
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tioned apart, the wife agreed perfectly 
with the accused in numberless private 
details, The confrontation of Martin 
and Bertrande was a new triumph for 
the prisoner. On the other hand, the 
justice heard a// of the witnesses named 
by Uncle Pierre. Also, time was given 
the latter to bring forward other wit- 
nesses. When the trial reopened one 
hundred and fifty were called upon the 
stand. They were brought in to wit- 
ness against the prisoner, but more than 
forty recognized in him, by signs they 
could not mistake, by souvenirs incon- 
trovertible, the real Martin Guerre. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy hesitated: there 
was a striking resemblance, they con- 
fessed, but they could not swear that it 
was or was not Martin Guerre. About 
forty were positive that the accused was 
Arnauld du Tilh, called Pansette. But 
among the latter forty there were a few 
who gave their testimony with confusion 
and embarrassment. 

So far all had gone well for the pris- 
oner, but at this stage of the trial the 
justice of Rieux was suddenly seized by 
an idea. He ordered a new proof, of 
which the result must be, in his eyes, 
conclusive: he ordered an inquiry to see 
if the little Sanxi resembled the accused. 
Luminous idea! as if it never happened 
that a child did not resemble, at an early 
age, his mature sire! This well-consid- 
ered proof was taken: Sanxi did not 
resemble the prisoner, but had a strong 
likeness to the Guerre family, especially 
the two younger sisters, 

Up to this time the evidence had been 
contradictory, but strongly in favor of 
the accused; but now the clouds were 
cleared away—the justice was satisfied 
that he had laid bare the imposture. 
Sentence was rendered—that the pris- 
on be declared Arnauld du Tilh, at 
Pansette, and as such an impostor; in 
consequence condemned to lose his 
head, and after death his body to be cut 
into four pieces. 

The condemned appealed to the Par- 
liament of Toulouse. It is here that the 
real trial commences, with this unfavor- 
able circumstance—that the accused had 
been once convigted and sentenced to 





death. Moreover, he had been declared 
to be Arnauld du Tilh. 

For a long time the prisoner was in 
close confinement, in irons, while Uncle 
Pierre was gathering up testimony from 
all quarters. To meet these extraordi- 
nary expenses he tried to borrow money 
of a rich connexion, but the latter re- 
fused in terms which left no doubt that 
he considered his relative a rascal. At 
Toulouse other questions were brought 
forward, and among them the culpability 
of Bertrande herself. The legitimacy 
of the little girl was called in question 
at the suggestion of the brothers-in-law 
of Uncle Pierre ; and the following ques- 
tions (or the gist of them, for they used 
plain language in those days) were pro- 
pounded: 

“1, By his long absence was not the 
true Martin Guerre responsible for all 
that had happened ? had he not given 
license to his wife ? and could he not be 
punished for deserting her? 

“2. Ought not Bertrande de Roltz to 
be condemned for allowing herself to be 
imposed upon so easily ?” 

These are interesting items, and show 
us something of the kind of justice they 
had three hundred years ago. One sees 
that Shakespeare had living examples 
for Dogberry and his associates. 

But let us leave this grave child’s-play 
and push on to the trial at Toulouse. 
To begin, the court ordered that Pierre 
Guerre and Bertrande de Roltz should 
be confronted in open chamber, one 
after the other, with the accused. The 
latter showed here, as at Rieux, a calm 
face, a perfect assurance, a gentle, gen- 
erous manner; so much so that Uncle 
Pierre and Bertrande were confused, 
embarrassed, disconcerted, and ended 
by seeming like two calumniators. As 
the process went on, only doubt and 
uncertainty were developed. Of thirty 
new witnesses heard, nine or ten posi- 
tively declared that the accused was 
Martin Guerre; seven recognized as 
positively Arnauld du Tilh; the rest 
floundered about in a sea of uncertainty. 

“All this,” says Coras, who records 
the case in the Latin of his time, “threw 
the judges into the greatest perplexity. 
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They inclined toward an opinion contrary 
to that of the justice of Rieux, and were 
disposed to give the prisoner the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

Up to this moment the prisoner had 
confounded all who were confidently 
brought forward to convict him of im- 

ture. He was still calm, confident, 
thoughtful, and managed his case well. 
But now new witnesses were brought 
forward, and the judges of Toulouse 
found, out of near two hundred, forty- 
five who recognized Arnauld du Tilh, 
or who swore that he was not Martin 
Guerre. And among this number there 
were three or four whose testimony had 
great weight. Martin Guerre, said one, 
was taller than the prisoner, was lank in 
body and in legs, a little stooping, carry- 
ing his head between his shoulders, had 
a chin greatly dimpled, upper lip pend- 
ent, the nose large, somewhat flat, and 
acicatrix upon the right cheek. The 
accused seemed shorter, stronger in 
body, had larger legs and an upright 
carriage; and the nose—well, they 
thought it more pointed: the cicatrix 
was there, it was true, and as for the 
other traits, they were concealed by 
hair. Now came the damaging testi- 
mony. The uncle of Arnauld du Tilh 
was summoned, and, recognizing at once 
his nephew with shackles upon his legs, 
set to crying—a fact which had great 
weight with the judges. Again, the 
shoemaker who had supplied Martin 
Guerre and all the Guerres swore that 
the true Martin required a number 
twelve, while the prisoner was comfort- 
ably shod with a number nine. One 
witness remarked that the accused, al- 
though born in the Basque province if 
he was Martin Guerre, did not under- 
stand the Basque language. He only 
spoke a few scattered words, which he 
used with affectation in his discourse. 
This point had great weight. 

The evidence of the innkeeper and 
his wife, who had heard the soldier's 
story, was here taken; that of Valentine 
Rougie, who swore that the accused, 
seeing that he was recognized as Pan- 
Sette, made him a sign to keep silent; 
and of one Pelegrin, who made a simi- 





lar deposition, adding that the prisoner 
had given him two handkerchiefs, one 
of which was for Jean du Tilh, his 
brother. The accused denied these 
statements. 

Thus it will be seen that there were 
some strong facts against the prisoner, 
but how many equally strong in his 
favor! Near fifty witnesses were posi- 
tive, by the recollections of his boyhood, 
that this was Martin Guerre. Among 
those whose testimony went in his favor 
were the four sisters, and the husbands 
of two of them. There were friends 
also who had known Martin Guerre from 
his birth. Catherine Boete was the one 
who had carried the reveil to the two 
children on the wedding-night, and not 
for an instant did she or would she 
admit of the possibility of a mistake on 
her part: it was indeed Martin Guerre. 

The mass of testimony was decidedly 
in favor of the prisoner, and the best, it 
must be seen, was that rendered by him- 
self. During all these examinations and 
confrontations he had nonplused judge 
and witnesses alike by that astonishing 
and happy memory which traced tri- 
fling, unimportant events through twenty 
years ; that confidence which resolutely 
cleared away doubts; that clearness of 
explanation upon disputed points ; that 
abundance of detail, always near the 
truth, generally recognized as the truth 
itself; that attitude of sincerity ; that loyal 
accent. All this, as Coras says, might 
well throw the judges “into a great per- 
plexity.” They tried every means to 
entrap him, but they could gain nothing 
—absolutely nothing. If this was not 
Martin Guerre, it certainly seemed that 
it must be ‘some devil in his skin.” 

But suddenly an important witness 
appeared. A new Martin Guerre enter- 
ed Artigat! This one also had been in 
the wars. He had a wooden leg, as the 
soldier from Rochefort had declared. 
He also recognized the home of his in- 
fancy, his neighbors, his friends, and 
acted precisely as the other had done 
three years and more before. He de- 
manded his wife, and, hearing then of 
the trial at which she was assisting, de- 
parted at once for‘Toulouse. 
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A curious scene ensued when the two 
Martin Guerres were confronted with 
each other. The prisoner, still calm 
and collected, treated the new-comer as 
an impostor, a man paid to assume this 
réle by Uncle Pierre—said he would pass 
the rope about his own neck if the stran- 
ger was not proved acheat. It was the 
accused who questioned the new-comer 
upon a thousand and one familiar facts 
of domestic life. And it is confessed 
that the new Martin Guerre did not come 
off victorious in this strange battle. 
Upon some points he responded fairly 
enough—upon others he broke down 
completely. His memory failed him— 
he was disconcerted, confused, and lost 
his temper. 

When presented to Uncle Pierre and 
the sisters, the second Martin Guerre was 
recognized with the same certainty with 
which they had recognized the other. 
The eldest sister, after a moment's in- 
spection, threw herself upon his neck 
and cried, ‘This is indeed my brother 
Martin Guerre. I confess the error I 
have been led into by that abominable 
monster.”’ Bertrande was informed that 
her real husband had arrived at last. 
Thus prepared, “all in tears,’’ says 
Coras, ‘‘and trembling like leaves in the 
wind, she threw herself into his arms, 
and implored his pardon for the invol- 
untary fault she had committed.”” She 
said she had been misled by the rest of 
the family, by her too credulous sisters- 
in-law, by Uncle Pierre himself, and 
that her great happiness at again seeing 
her husband had aided the deceit—that 
the impostor had given facts and partic- 
ulars which, as it seemed, could only be 
known to a veritable husband. 

The new Martin Guerre, who had 
tenderly embraced his sisters, coldly re- 
pulsed his wife. He kept a stern and 
chilling face during this passionate en- 
treaty, then rudely pushed her away. 

“Stop your crying and praying,” said 
he at length. “I am not in the least 
moved by your tears. It is in vain you 
try to excuse yourself by the example of 
my siSters. You alone are the cause of 
all this disorder in my house, and I shall 
always impute it to you.” 
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Had Bertrande been a woman of 
strong mind, the second Martin Guerre 
might have fared badly. She had, ina 
measure, the power of choosing between 
the two husbands — of examining more 
profoundly the claims of this Martin 
Guerre with the wooden leg and surly 
manner. What proofs had he yet 
brought forward to establish his identity ? 
His language to Bertrande was scarcely 
appropriate from the lips of a man who 
had voluntarily deserted his wife near a 
dozen years before. 

“T may ask,” says Pasquier, in his 
Recherches, “if this Messire Martin 
Guerre, who soured so sharply against 
his wife, did not merit a punishment 
equal to that of Arnauld du Tilh, for 
having been by his absence the cause 
of her misdeed? . . . Aman should not 
be allowed to quit his wife without cause 
—much less for so long an absence— 
and at the end of that, having been 
cleared for it, to show such anger before 
his judges. It seems to me a mockery 
and illusion of justice... . If Martin 
Guerre had been condemned to death 
because, without reason, he had desert- 
ed his wife—an absence which had been 
the principal cause of all this impos- 
ture —I believe that those of our time 
would have sanctioned it as a salutary 
sentence; at least I am sure in regard 
to the married women.” The good Pas- 
quier is a little hasty, and goes too far. 
It may be contended, on the part of 
many excellent wives, that this surliness 
was the strongest proof of his being the 
legitimate husband. 

The main point now was, the resem- 
blance between the two men. They 
were placed back to back, neck to neck. 
So placed, it was easy to make the com- 
parison, to note the points of difference. 
And the result? ‘Marvelous! marvel- 
ous!’ Such was the cry, or to follow 
old Coras, “As like as two eggs. When 
one saw one he saw the other.” A point 
of difference between the two men, to 
any great or marked extent, could not 
be found. All the marks known to have 
existed upon Martin Guerre were found 
both upon the prisoner and upon the 
new-comer. Marvelous indeed. They 
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were not twins, they were not brothers, 
they were not relatives, they were not 
even compatriots, and yet their resem- 
blance was so close as to give rise in 
actual life to one of those cases of doubt- 
ful identity which have furnished the 
material of fables and dramas. 

Both men answered perfectly to the 
universal descriptions of Martin Guerre ; 
but from the moment of the arrival of 
the man with the wooden leg the accused 
was regarded as an arrant impostor— 
the cause was decided. As tothe many 
proofs given by the latter by which he 
had so long confounded all opponents, 
Coras can only attribute them to sorcery. 

Pasquier tells us, in his Recherches, 
that “what renders this case the more 
astonishing is that the supposed husband 
had never been in communication with 
the other.”” The accused had never been 
seen in Artigat, had never been observed 
asking questions or making inquiries into 
the secrets of the Guerres: there was 
nothing to explain his means of know- 
ledge. He had not even met the second 
Martin Guerre. True, Coras insinuates 


to the contrary, but had such been the 


case the fact would assuredly have been 
developed at the trial. Clearly, the state- 
ment is a mere expression of the gen- 
eral sentiment of the court. But even 
supposing that the two men had been 
comrades, intimate friends, in camp, is 
it at all probable that the true Martin 
Guerre would have gone into all the in- 
significant details upon which the ac- 
cused stood so severe atest? The weight 
of evidence was decidedly with the pris- 
oner. Examine the more serious points. 
The uncle cried in court. At least two 
hundred and ten others had been de- 
ceived: might not an aged, tender-heart- 
ed old uncle be mistaken also? In a 
curious murder case in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, a young woman was recognized 
three different times by the nearest rela- 
tives of lost girls, but, happily, the pub- 
licity given to such trials in our time by 
the newspapers brought out the truth. 
A mother had wept over the body, had 
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‘of infant prattlings. 





gone in mourning for her lost Magdalen, 
had borne the expenses of burial, and 
when this was done her daughter turned | 
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up well and hearty in the city of Norfolk. 
There is scarcely a mysterious case in 
our time even which does not show its 
example of mistaken identity. 

This clearly shows that the mass 
of mankind neither observe nor think. 
Did the judges of Toulouse really think 
over the evidence? Take one example 
—the witness who swore that Martin 
Guerre was Basque, and hence should 
speak the Basque language. The ac- 
cused only knew a few words, which he 
used in his discourse. That was con- 
sidered strong evidence, but they do-not 
seem to have remembered the fact that 
Martin Guerre was only two years old 
when he left the Basque country. The 
few words he used were the recollections 
Instead of being 
against the prisoner, we should consider 
it a strong point in his favor. And there 
is nothing to show that the second Mar- 
tin Guerre was even questioned upon his 
knowledge of the Basque. 

To proceed with the trial. From.the 
first moment that Uncle Pierre and the 
sisters recognized the second claimant 
the case was decided. The brothers of 
the supposed Arnauld du Tilh were not 
even heard, because, forsooth! it would 
not be right to make them witnesses 
against their own flesh and blood. One 
sees by this that the matter was settled. 
The prisoner foresaw his doom, and with 
a calm smile folded his arms and said 
no more. On the 12th day of Septem- 
ber, 1560, the court of Toulouse gave 
judgment. It is in the patois of the 
country, worse than the Latin of Coras 
The accused, Arnauld du Tilh, d¢ Pan- 
sette, was condemned, as an impostor, 
“to make honorable amend before the 
church in the public square of Artigat, 
and there, upon his knees, in his shirt, 
head and feet bare, having the rope 
about his neck, and holding in his hands 
a burning candle, to demand pardon of 
God, of the king, of justice, of Martin 
Guerre and De Roltz (married); and 
this done, the aforesaid Tilh will be de- 
livered into the hands of the hangman, 
who will make the usual tour of the 
streets, leading the condemned by the 
neck; take him before the house of 
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Martin Guerre—" In fine, after all this 
and more, the condemned was to be 
hanged and strangled, and his body 
burned. 

Well, this matter amicably settled, 
other questions came up. Ought Ber- 
trande de Roltz to be criminally pursued 
for adultery in allowing herself to be im- 
posed upon so easily? Ought Martin 
Guerre to be tried for having given 
cause, by his absence, for the faults of 
his wife? Ought the little girl to be 
declared illegitimate? Ought Martin 
Guerre to be tried for treason for having 
borne arms against his proper king at 
the battle of Saint Laurent? But, so far 
as we can learn, all these questions were 
dropped: justice was satisfied with one 
victim. It was rumored that the ac- 
cused had made a confession 7# ex- 


tremis, but it was soon learned that this , 


was merely the common ruse to justify 
justice. The condemned was still, as 
ever, calm and collected. Coras him- 
self has to praise his demeanor, now as 
well as during the trial: he bore himself 
like a brave man, with a true and val- 
iant heart, whether he was Martin Guerre 
or Arnauld du Tilh. There is one sig- 
nificant phrase in the reports: ‘The 
court dared not enforce the amende hon- 
orable in the chamber, fearing the in- 
terruptions and petulance of the con- 
demned.” 

The sentence was duly executed. One 
wonders at this day if the gentle Ber- 
trande looked from her window when 
the man who had been a kind and lov- 
ing husband to her, who had been a 
tender father to her children, was led 
like a wild beast before her door, mak- 
ing his expiation upon his knees, In 
her heart she must have given him full 
absolution. But from this time the cur- 
tain falls upon all domestic details. 
Poor Bertrande was left with her wood- 
en-legged, surly husband, and here his- 
tory closes the page. 
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Montaigne, the incorrigible doubter, 
says upon this subject: “I saw in my 
youth a process that Coras, councilor 
of Toulouse, had printed, where, by a 
strange accident, two men were present- 
ed the one for the other. I remember 
(and I do not recall other things) that it 
seemed to render the imposture of the 
one adjudged culpable so marvelous, 
and going beyond both our comprehen- 
sion and that of the one who was con- 
demned, that I found a great deal of 
hardship in the decree sentencing him 
to be hanged. Let us have some sen- 
tence which says, The court could make 
nothing of this case; more easily and 
ingenuously than the Areopagites, who, 
finding themselves embarrassed by a 
case they could not disentangle, ordered 
that the parties should appear for trial 
at the end of a hundred years.” 

Good sense that! and if the judge of 
Toulouse had applied Montaigne’s sen- 
tence to this process, ‘The court can 
make nothing of this case,”’ there would 
have been no need of the fiction of a 
last confession: it would have left the 
judge without a pang of remorse. 

To close, let us put the question again : 
Which of these two men was Martin 
Guerre? The accused was confined in 
prison while his enemies were searching 
up witnesses against him: it seems that 
the Martin Guerre with the wooden leg 


arrived long after the process at Rieux, , 


and very opportunely—almost dramatic- 


. ally—for the trial at Toulouse. That he 


came from parts unknown, that he broke 
down in memory, that he could not stand 
the tests of the prisoner, that he could 
give no clear account of himself, as the 
other had done, is shown. Bertrande 
was too much under the influence of 
fear to give her testimony much weight. 
Enjin, was the man with the wooden 
leg only an instrument in the hands of 
Uncle Pierre, and himself the false Mar- 
tin Guerre ? EVELYN ASHBY. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Who frowns at others’ feasts had better bide away. 


Pe sec bright day has succeeded 
the one my story opens on, and 
Hortense is eagerly devising the ways 
and means for the dance expected at 
Aytoun to-night. It is no new festivity, 
for the young people of Bridgeford are 
rather fond of dancing in the old hall, 
and the arrangements are always neces- 
sarily few. The piano will do duty for 
an orchestra, and the impromptu sup- 
per, such as only the housekeeper at 
Aytoun can concoct, will be sure to be a 
success, 

Hortense is restless to-day: why, she 
~ scarcely knows. Perhaps she feels she 
was rather hard on Bryan yesterday, 
and that she ought to have answered his 
urgings not with banter, but with mild 
arguments. We are so apt, when we 
are attacked, to seize the first weapons 
of defence we find within reach, and 
afterward we see that we should have 
done much better if we had left them 
alone altogether. 

But Hortense is not much cast down 
by her yesterday's experience. She has 
resolved that she will be kinder to Bry- 
an to-night, but she has also decided not 
to leave Philip too hastily. Bryan must 
be patient, and not urge such a speedy 
flitting. If she left Philip uncomfortable 
and lonely, she would be unhappy, no 
matter how many pretty vows Bryan 
might make to console her. 

So she resolves very decidedly and 
very blindly, as mortals are apt to do. 
Yet she does not conquer her restless- 
ness, and, the glad, bright sunshine in- 
viting her, she goes out to cut roses 
to deck the drawing-rooms in honor of 
her expected guests, and whilst doing so 
to hasten, if possible, the hours, which 
somehow lag greatly to-day. 

In amongst the rose bushes, Hortense 
forgets her desire that time should fly 
faster. The blossoms are so lovely, so 
perfect, each leaf folded over another as 





if at its heart there were something pre- 
cious it would hide, unlike the sweet 
June roses, which are more open-hand- 
ed, and ready to scatter their bright 
leaves at the sighing of any wind or at 
a careless shaking of the branches. 
But in June, with the whole summer be- 
fore them, they can afford to be liberal. 

-Hortense loves her roses, and whilst 
she is cutting them she has an eye for 
every straggling spray, and a helping 
hand to twine it. She is nearly hid in 
the bushes as she stands there, but she 
hears a man’s step on the gravel, and 
she peeps out through the boughs to see 
who is coming. 

It is only Philip, booted and spurred 
for a ride to Bridgeford. But he has a 
word to say to Hortense before he goes 
—a word which he seems to find same 
difficulty in speaking, for he begins 
bunglingly, though with seeming care- 
lessness. “Have you any message to 
Grace Robson?” he asks, stopping in 
the walk near Hortense among her rose 
bushes. ‘I am going to Bridgeford, and 
shall call there.” 

“T have none,” replies Hortense in- 
differently. She has failed to notice the 
rather familiar mode in which Philip 
speaks of her yesterday’s friend, or per- 
haps she knows that gentlemen have a 
habit of dropping the conventional Miss. 
She does not dream there is any special 
reason in this case. ‘‘ Of course you can 
tell her I expect her here to-night,” she 
adds. 

“You two seemed to take a great fancy 
to each other yesterday,” Philip goes 
on, gathering, as he talks, the rosebuds 
within his reach, and making a tiny 
nosegay of them—‘‘a mutual liking, I 
should think, judging from appear- 
ances.” 

“Bryan was disagreeable,” Hortense 
explains, “and I found a third party 
necessary.” 

“You women will play off any one if 
you have an end to gain. I thought 
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with your feminine sharpness you had 
made a discovery, and wanted to win 
appreciation for it.” 

“TI made no discovery, except that 
Grace was rather stupid and taciturn, 
you decidedly sulky, and Mr. Alston in- 
clined to be impertinent. That was my 
yesterday’s experience of our party.” 

“Grace and I were preoccupied, and 
could afford to be silent, and to let Ger- 
ald’s insolence pass. She is a dear 
girl— Confound the thing!” 

The change of voice is so sudden as 
sufficiently to betoken a change of sub- 
ject. But Hortense does not care to 
mark intonations, so she asks, ‘ What 
has the dear girl been doing to make you 
so fierce in your expletives ?” 

“Do you not see what the thorns have 
done to me?” he returns, holding up a 
torn palm to view. “I cannot see how 
you manage to handle the things.” 

“The roses are very much like the 
‘dear girls:’ both are apt to hurt you if 
you give them a fair chance. I know 
enough of my roses to handle them in 
gloves. Let me gather yours for you. 
Are you York or Lancaster in your col- 
or? If they are for Grace Robson’s 
wearing, let them be red by all means.” 

Hortense has come to the edge of the 
gravel-sweep, and she is reaching for a 
splendid Giant of Battles, so that Philip 
cannot see her face when he says ab- 
ruptly, “Grace and I are engaged, and 
I supposed you would like to hear of it 
at once.” 

The gorgeous rose still blooms on its 
stem, for Hortense has brought her two 
hands together suddenly, dropping the 
scissors in the act. She repeats, as if she 
doubted her own hearing, ‘‘ Engaged !” 

“Yes,” Philip answers; “and it is a 
good thing for me. Grace is pretty and 
good-tempered. I can’t expect you al- 
ways to take care of me. We can’t be 
perpetually like Charles Lamb and his 
sister.” 

Philip has left out what most men 
consider Grace’s greatest charm — her 
money. He is too much of a gentleman 
to mention it just now. 

“Of course we could expect nothing 
of the kind, seeing there is a certain 
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Bryan Bonham in the world,”’ Hortense 
says quickly. “But I did suppose I 
should have had some intimation of 
what was going on before everything 
was decided.” 

“And so you would if I had had any 
myself. I had not thought of going 
quite to the length I did yesterday.” 

“The delicious day and the ride and ‘ 
Grace’s blue eyes made you lose your 
head, I don’t doubt,” Hortense says, 
mockingly, knowing none of these things 
have ever influenced Philip before. 

“Not exactly,” answers Philip, and 
then he stops. He might have told what 
had really urged him—some trying let- 
ters received in the morning’s mail. But 
as he never showed Hortense such letters, 
it was not to be expected he would make 
any such confession. 

“And Grace likes the wooing?” asks 
Hortense, finding Philip has come to a 
halt. 

“Of course she does. You do not 
take me for an unsuccessful swain, do 

ou ?” 

“No,” Hortense answers, glancing up 
at her handsome brother. “I am not 


surprised at her Yes—only at your ask- 


ing for it.” 

Philip may take this as the silly speech 
any sister may make, so he asks coolly, 
“What fault have you to find with 
Grace ?”” 

“None whatever. She is pretty enough 
and rich enough, and yet she is not ex- 
actly the style of girl I should suspect 
you of fancying.” 

“TI did not know I had shown any 
preference for a particular style. Grace 
is a lady, and will do credit to any po- 
sition,” Philip says shortly. 

“I suppose she will. Will you bring 
her to Aytoun, or live round the corner 
from Blidale Mill? Either position may 
be convenient.” 

Philip shrugs his shoulders: “I ex- 
pected something kinder than sarcasm 
when I told you such a piece of personal 
news. It is better to tell a woman a 
fact and not wait for comments, for you 
will be sure of being hurt if you do.” 

“T will not..again,” Hortense says, 
penitently, if not quite intelligibly. “Is 
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the wedding arranged, or only the en- 
ement announced ?” 

“I would name a day next month if I 
had my own way,” Philip says, not look- 
ing at all like the rash lover his words 
imply he is; “but Grace will not even 
let our engagement be known.” 

“I always think a woman has not 
quite made up her mind when she is 
afraid to announce her engagement,” 
Hortense says, suspiciously. 

“You and Bryan seem to have acted 
on that idea. But I am not sure that 
Grace is not really wiser. She does not 
care to set the gossips of Bridgeford 
talking before she can help it.” 

“It need not be a long engagement if 
Grace does not wish it to be,” Hortense 
says, knowing there is no difficulty in 
the way, as there has been in her own 
case. 

“It won’t be a long engagement, you 
may depend upon it. . You can cOmfort 
Bryan with the certainty ;” and Philip 
stalks off, forgetting the roses he had 
scratched his hands to pluck. 

Hortense lingers amongst the flowers, 
her face telling a very different tale from 
that of half an hour ago. She is a little 
pale, and there is a troubled look in her 
eyes. She is not thinking of Grace, but 
of Philip, wondering how this sudden 
fancy to marry Grace Robson had come 
upon him. 

If Grace had been a stranger to him, 
and he had met her for the first time, 
she thinks she could have understood it. 
But as they had always lived within a 
mile and a half of each other, Hortense 
confesses to feeling puzzled. Yet she is 
sorry she was not more cordial and in- 
terested when Philip spoke to her. Why 
will people tell unpleasant news abrupt- 
ly, and then, when you have no breath 
to speak, expect you to pour out your 
delight ? 

There is a comfort in thinking that 
Bryan will be pleased at the match. 
Hortense cannot gainsay anything he 
May propose now. She will be cordial 
to Grace to-night on Philip’s account, 
and perhaps he will forget she did not 
receive the promise of a sister-in-law 
with rapture. And so she goes back to 
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her roses, cutting them off from the 
parent stem sharply when she remem- 
bers they will soon belong to Grace, and 
then again more gently and tenderly as 
she hears her own wedding-bells keep- 
ing time with the nodding flowers. 

Hortense has gathered up her spoils 
now, and has gone into the house. And 
Philip has left his horse at a livery-stable, 
and is walking up the principal street of 
Bridgeford to Grace Robson’s fine, new- 
looking brick house. 

Grace has visitors this morning—so 
many visitors that if Philip had had a 
hint of them he would have turned 
round the corner instead of entering. 
He could have taken an inventory of 
the windows and doors in his future 
property, Blidale Mill, and if he had 
waited a few minutes would have seen 
the swarm of work-people come out as 
the whistle shrilly told them of their 
dinner-hour. But he does not know 
who are in Grace’s drawing-room, and 
he is in some haste to arrive there. 

There are somewhat more than a 
dozen people in the long, handsomely- 
furnished room. The greater number 
of them are ladies, but there are a few 
gentlemen, who seem to be constant vis- 
itors, judging from their knowledge of 
the most comfortable chairs to lounge in. 

All but Gerald Alston, who is seated 
uncomfortably enough on the music- 
stool. He seems to be the chief speaker 
just now, and what he is saying is evi- 
dently unpleasant to Grace, for her face 
wears an irritable expression not often 
seen on it. 

“T think the whole thing had much 
better be given up,” Gerald is saying. 
“Of course none of us can possibly go 
after what I have told you, and I do 
not see how you ladies can, without any 
gentlemen.” 

“Neither do I,” one of the matrons 
answers. “Of course none of the girls 
will care to dance with each other, and 
where the gentlemen cannot visit is, I 
am sure, no place for us.” 

“TI can’t see any point to your argu- 
ment,” answers Grace hotly. “Gerald's 
generalities may have influence with the 
gentlemen, who seem to have unbound- 











ed confidence in his opinion; but why 
we can’t dance at Aytoun because they 
see fit to decline, I don’t see exactly.” 

“It is better sometimes to keep from 
particular accusations,” Gerald replies 
in a lower voice to Grace. “Philip 
Dunbar has behaved in an ungentle- 
manly way, and I, for one, do not care 
to accept his hospitalities.” 

“Philip Dunbar ungentlemanly !”" ex- 
claims Grace with scorn. “If our sur- 
roundings help us to our breeding, his 
should be perfect.” 

“As a carpet-knight, I grant. But 
that he is an upright, honest gentleman, 
as his forefathers were, I deny.” 

“But your proof?” says Grace, still 
hotly. “We require something more 
than mere assertions if we are to be rude 
to Hortense.” 

“It may be difficult to aie you la- 
dies understand. But every gentleman 
knows how a man is regarded who 
ignores a debt of honor.” 

“Oh! a debt of honor!’’ says Grace 
with curled lip. “I think I, for one, 
comprehend you, though you pay me 
but a poor compliment upon my astute- 
ness. One cannot help recalling the 
retort of the unlucky wife of a man 
who kept a gambling-table at one of our 
Springs when she was cruelly shunned 
by the virtuous ladies in the house for 
her husband’s misdeeds. ‘Oh, there is 
but a small difference in our husbands’ 
positions,’ she exclaimed one day to 
them. ‘Mine stands behind the table, 
and yours before it.’ So with your debts 
of honor. The wrong is in the playing, 
and the man who wins is no better than 
the man who loses.” 

“Certainly not : there I agree with you. 
But the man who cheats comes under 
neither of these heads.” 

Gerald Alston’s words have somewhat 
the same effect that a clap of thunder 
would have upon the light merriment of 
a ball-room. Grace would fain make a 
bitter retort, but she is speechless, as 
much at Gerald's audacity as at the vile- 
ness of the charge. 

“We cannot countenance a chest, and 
my daughters cannot possibly go to- 
night,” remarks the same matron who 
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had thought the girls having to dance 
together an insuperable objection. She 
is too immaculate a person to counte- 
nance cheats. Perhaps she does not 
know that her own liege lord is notorious 
for mixing refuse cotton in his cloth. 

“ But what will Hortense think? We 
certainly can't disappoint her at the very 
last moment,” says one of the young 
ladies, who likes to dance and likes 
Philip’s handsome face also. 

“She will not care if Bryan Bonham 
is there,’’ one of the men answers. 

“T hope not,” Grace says wrathfully. 
“And if she wants to dance, I have no 
objection to play for her.” 

“Will you go, Grace?” asks one of 
the more timid of the womenkind. 

“Certainly I shall. I wonder you are 


| not all of you ashamed of being led so 


meekly by the nose by Gerald Alston.” 

“TI can prove what I have said,” Ger- 
ald réplies coolly, ‘though you seem to 
doubt it, First, there is—” 

But what there is he does not explain. 
For just then the door opens and Philip 
Dunbar enters. 

I wonder that in the old, old times, 
when people were so beset by their fond- 
ness for treason, and very often lost 
their heads for their foible, they should 
have been so foolish as to meet and talk 
over their intentions. It may be they 
had more control over features and voice 
than we have in these degenerate days. 
For I defy you to pull to pieces your 
neighbor’s character, and, if he or she 
should chance to walk in, give no hint 
by voice or manner who had been under 
discussion. 

Philip Dunbar, as he stands in the 
doorway, knows very well that he has 
been passing through the ordeal, and 
that the verdict is against him. Every 
one is looking guilty and ill at ease. 
Even Grace, who has done some small 
skirmishing for him, is a little stiff and 
formal from being taken by surprise, 
and she will need time to recover herself. 

Gerald Alston alone is cool and col- 
lected. He swings himself round on the 
music-stool, and plunges at once into 
conversation with the girl nearest him. 
His defection as chief speaker has left 
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the rest of-the party like sheep without a 
leader, until the honest sh@ddyite’s wife 
bethinks herself of taking leave, and the 
rest gladly follow her example. 

Not much does Philip Dunbar care 
for being left out of all the handshaking. 
Neither does he seem to notice the very 
cold shoulder Gerald Alston is pleased 
toturnon him. He is waiting very pa- 
tiently for these gay butterflies to take 
wing, and he will not trouble himself to 
sweep them away by a rough word. 

Grace waits until the door is shut on 
the last of them, when she exclaims: 
“Do you know what they have been 
talking about ?” 

“Hardly, as I have only heard their 
adieus.”” 

“They have decided not to go to Ay- 
toun this evening,’’ says Grace, with a 
scared look on her face, as if she were 
talking treason. 

“Indeed! what a misfortune! It is 
well there is no supper to be spoiled. 
Only Hortense’s roses are wasted. By 
the way, I had some of those roses for 
you, but I lost them.” How he had lost 
them he does not say. 

“But you do mind their not going 
after they had promised ?” says Grace, 
thinking what seemed an insult to her 
womanly feelings must be felt as such 
by Philip too. 

“Why should I? If they do not wish 
to dance, I do not care to force them.” 

“But Hortense will care. What has 
made them behave so?’ asks Grace, 
turning suddenly to Philip. 

“How can I tell? I only know their 
decision as you repeat it to me.” 

“It is something Gerald Alston has 
heard, and he repeated it to the men— 
something about what he calls debts of 
honor,” says Grace hesitatingly, hardly 
knowing how far she can venture with- 
out being caught in a storm. 

“It is Gerald Alston’s work, is it? I 
thought it was a mere whim of the ladies. 
Of course, if Alston has had a hand in 
it, that makes all the difference in the 
world.” 

“How does Gerald Alston make it 
different ?”” asks Grace, becoming fright- 


ened after having done the mischief. 
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“It is a question between men, and 
the ladies have nothing to do with it. 
Let us talk of something else. I came 
hoping to hear pleasanter words than 
Gerald Alston’s slanders.” 

“What did you come to hear ?”’ asks 
Grace absently, for she is thinking just 
now more of Gerald Alston’s words than 
of Philip's. 

“I came to ask what I was bent on 
yesterday, only some troublesome body 
prevented me. I want to know how 
long you intend to keep me uncertain 
and from being the happiest man in the 
world ?” 

“It is not well for mortals to be too 
happy,” Grace says, sententiously. 

“Then you are harder on me to-day 
than you were yesterday, for certainly 
you were more encouraging.” 

“But to-day I may change my mind.” 

“So Hortense says. She thinks until 
a woman is willing to acknowledge her 
engagement she is reserving a corner to 
creep out at.” 

“ Hortense ! 
yesterday ?” . 

“T told her of my good luck, this 
morning,” Philip says, carelessly. 

“Told Hortense! Is that the way you 
keep your promise ?”’ 

“I did not suppose you included Hor- 
tense. She is very harmless, and will 
keep our secret if I ask her. Except, 
of course, from Bryan: you would not 
like such a precedent, I suppose.” 

“And Mr. Bonham will tell his friends. 
You might as well have told it in the 
market-place at once.” 

Philip does not say that he would have 
preferred that, and, not being able, has 
taken the next best mode of proclaiming 
it. 

“What did Hortense say when you 
told her?’’ asks Grace, in a tone that 
betrays her curiosity in regard to the 
point. 

“More than I should like to repeat to 
you,” Philip replies, not able to recall 
anything very pretty that Hortense had 
said. “She is a good child, and always 
likes what is for my special good.” 

“But she must have said something 


What does she know of 


| you can repeat,"’ urges Grace. 

















“Of course she did, but she shall tell 
you herself what she thinks. Bryan 
wants her, fortunately, so she will not 
be jealous of you.” 

“Jealous! I should think not,” Grace 
says. 

She has no sisters or brothers, so is 
ignorant of the bond that binds them, 
but thinks she understands it and all 
others perfectly, and that only lovers 
like Philip and herself are ever jealous. 

“Hortense does not like to leave me 
alone, and so she thinks you will not 
mind naming the wedding-day soon,” 
Philip says artfully. 

“If she feels so anxious she can defer 
her own,” Grace replies, a little nettled 
at being hurried for Hortense’s conve- 
nience. 

“Poor Hortense! She has waited al- 
ready two years, and seems doomed to 
an indefinite tarrying.” 

“T can’t be in such hot haste. Why, 
it was but yesterday you told me you 
cared for me, and to-day you would 
have me fix the wedding-day. Such 
breakneck speed takes away one’s 
breath.” 

“But if I need you, Grace ?” 

“Oh, of course you need me: I take 
that for granted. But my comfort is 
something to be thought of, too.” 

“T don’t look forward to making you 
uncomfortable. The Dunbars have al- 
ways been passably good husbands, and 
I flatter myself I am no renegade of my 
race.” 

‘Philip’s words take Grace at once to 
Aytoun, where the Dunbars had brought 
home their brides for generations. And 
a little glow comes into her cheeks as 
she thinks that she too will call the old 
place home. She will do the honors 
there as the best of them did, if she 
does bring the money from Blidale Mill 
to pay the fiddlers. 

“You will be the fairest bride ever 
brought to the old home,” Philip says, 
reading her weakness in her flushed 
cheeks. “And you will bring back the 
old hospitality and the old customs. 
Hortense is shamefully negligent about 
such things.” 

It flashes through Grace’s mind that 
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Philip cannot complain that Hortense’s 
negligence Hts prevented the guests from 
dancing at Aytoun to-night. With the 
thought comes the old distrust, for she 
says abruptly, “You have not told me 
yet what Gerald Alston meant by keep- 
ing every one from Aytoun to-night.” 

“How can I tell you what I do not 
know ?” answers Philip shortly. 

“Tt was something he told the men 
about a debt of honor, as he called it.” 

Philip’s face darkens: ‘‘ That throws 
no light on it. Alston and I may have 
very different ideas of honor.” Then 
he adds, more lightly: “You must ask 
Alston himself if you want to know what 
he means.” 

“So I did,” Grace answers, simply. 

“You did?” Philip sneers. ‘I like 
your confidence in me, it is so pretty 
and tender. What did your friend tell 
you to my discredit ?” 

‘Nothing very definite,” she confesses. 

“Then you may safely argue there is 
nothing to tell. Alston would out with 
his gossip if he had really anything to 
go on.” 

“IT mean, he would not enter into any 
particulars. And yet what he said has 
kept our party from going to Aytoun to- 
night.” 

“You can’t hold me to account for 
what Alston only hints. He may, by 
an innuendo, keep a parcel of silly peo- 
ple from a little wholesome amusement, 
but I can’t plead guilty or not guilty 
when there is no charge made against 
me.” 

“But you do know, you must know, 
what he means,” says Grace impatiently, 
growing uneasy at Philip’s mode of fen- 
cing off her blows. 

“T tell you I do not, and you seem to 
doubt my word. Grace, how can you 
be so unreasonable ?” 

“I am not unreasonable,” Grace says 
hotly. “I have no one to look out for 
me or to advise me, so I must be doubly 
careful. Until this disagreeable rumor 
is cleared up I cannot think of consent- 
ing to your request.” 

“Which request?” asks Philip with 
an angry gleam in his eye—“ yesterday's 
or to-day’s ?”” 
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“To-day’s,” answers Grace quickly. 
She does not care to let her pleasant 
bargain slip through her fingers if she 
can possibly help it, and yet she will not 
be hasty and imprudent. Just now Ger- 
ald Alston spoke only vague, unproven 
words, and Philip Dunbar and Aytoun 
are palpable and within her reach. So 
she would willingly temporize a while. 

“Then,” says Philip, rising from the 
sofa where he has been sitting by her 
side, “you must pardon me if I tell you 
I do not fancy the réle you would have 
me play. Engaged to you, and yet mis- 
trusted; having the first right in “your 
house, and yet hardly spoken to by your 
guests ; Gerald Alston pouring into your 
ears what slanders he pleases, and you 
heeding them and taxing me with them.” 

“TI did not let him tell them to me,” 
Grace cries quickly: “I was very angry 
with him. Only I see no harm in asking 
you to explain them.” 

“No harm in insulting me, and letting 
your friends follow your lead! We 
might as well understand each other at 
once. I will not visit you, as Gerald 
Alston and your Bridgeford admirers 
do.” 

Grace looks surprised. She has had 
always docile, obedient lovers—never 
one to deal with like Philip Dunbar. 
Perhaps the novelty is not unpleasing. 

“Do you intend to give up visiting 
here ?”” she asks. 

“You appear weary of our engage- 
ment of twenty-four hours’ standing, 
and seem willing to drop me,” he an- 
swers. “Otherwise, you would not care 
to fill your room with these people when 
I come.” 

“But how could I tell you were com- 
ing ?—you gave me no warning.” 

“I suppose it is not an unexpected 
visit this morning. At least, you might 
have some cause for censuring me if I 
had not come. But until you can make 
some arrangement by which I shall not 
stumble in upon all your acquaintance, 
I will stay at home.” 

Grace has half a mind to tell Philip 
she will arrange her own visiting-hours, 
and then she cools down a little, and 
thinks of telling him he can come when 
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he pleases and find the parlors empty. 
Halting between two such opposite 
speeches, she says nothing at all, but 
lets him go, feeling that the quarrel is 
not a hopeless one, and that either can 
heal the breach if disposed to do so. 

Philip’s ill-humor is not so great as it 
appears to be. He is playing for two 
important points, and he thinks he has 
won one of them at least. A long en- 
gagement would be a folly on his part, 
and he is determined not to meet Grace’s 
Bridgeford acquaintances just now. He 
is quite sure he will not again find them 
in his way. 

But he grows more ill-humored as he 
walks down the street for his horse. 
Several of his own acquaintances look 
diligently into the shop-windows, there- 
by turning their backs upon him. Others 
are in too great haste to do more than 
nod as they pass him. 

“Confound them!” he mutters. ‘There 
is not one of them whose father would 
not have held my grandfather’s horses 
for a shilling. I wonder if they think I 
care for their insolence ?” 

Bryan Bonham is coming down the 
street as Philip mounts for his ride home. 
“You are just the one I want to see,” 
Philip calls out to him. “Miss Robson 
tells me the ladies will not dance at Ay- 
toun to-night. Either yesterday's ride 
was too much for them, or they don’t 
feel like dancing. Hortense will be dis- 
appointed, I fear; but I thought I would 
tell you, to save you the trouble of com- 
ing out.” 

Bryan looks annoyed. “I can’t im- 
agine what it means,” he says. “I 
thought it was a fixed fact we were to 
go to you to-night.” 

“Nothing is fixed in this world,” Philip 
says lightly—‘ especially the mind of a 
woman.” 

And he leaves Bryan not so much an- 
noyed that there is no dance to-night— 
for the gates of Aytoun always stand 
open to him—as at the sudden change 
which has come over the Bridgeford 
people, who are always eager for a dance 
in the old hall. There is some reason, 
and he is determined to fathom the 
mystery. 
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“There is no party to-night, Hortense,” 
Philip says to his sister a half hour later. 
“You have gathered your roses for noth- 
ing, for the Bridgeford folks are out of 
dancing humor, and they have declined 
to come, ¢” masse.” 

“What is the matter with them ?” asks 
Hortense in surprise, never having been 
disappointed in her guests before. 

“Ask Gerald Alston. It seems to be 
of his devising,” answers Philip indif- 
ferently. 

“One likes to ask questions of gen- 
tlemen!’’ replies Hortense curtly. And 
then she consoles herself for no dancing 
to-night with the hope of seeing Bryan. 
She can tell him her tidings just as well 
under the gas-light in the library as in 
treading the measure of a dance. 

But she is doomed to another disap- 
pointment, for Bryan does not come: 
why, she cannot tell. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ever so many flashes of lightning do not make day- 
light. 

Puiuip has kept his word. He has 
made no more visits to Grace; and as 
for the town of Bridgeford, nothing would 
induce him to walk down its principal 
street again. In the seclusion of Ay- 
toun he cares very little for any strictures 
the manufacturing people may make 
upon his conduct. Even Grace may 
hold a court of inquiry in her showy 
drawing-room daily if she pleases, and 
so that he does not happen in inoppor- 
tunely, it does not matter to him. 

What people think of him is of but 
small importance to Philip Dunbar: 
how they behave to him is of much more 
consequence. If his Bridgeford ac- 
quaintances had had a civil good-morn- 
ing for him, they might have gossiped 
and abused him as they chose, and he 
would have only laughed at them for 
their pains. But the walk from Grace 
Robson's house to the livery-stable has 
cured him of any desire to go to the 
town again. 

Then Grace Robson’s pretty face and 
long stock-list are nothing to him? They 
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are a good deal to him, especially the 
latter item. But having woven his web, 
he can afford, cunning spider as he 
thinks himself, to let the silly fly en- 
tangle herself. Perhaps he would not 
take it all so coolly if he had not Hor- 
tense to serve him in an emergency— 
Hortense, who would not willingly move 
her finger to help him in his mercenary 
expedients, and who shares his contempt 
for mills and spinners. 

It is four days now since Philip's visit 
to Grace—four days since the Bridgeford 
people refused Hortense’s invitation. 
Philip has been moody and out of tem- 
per all the while. Some quarrel between 
Grace and himself, Hortense thinks, 
having occasionally had some such ex- 
perience herself during her two years’ 
engagement with Bryan. And she has 
no doubt, from the same experience, 
that there will be a making up of the 
difficulty soon. 

Philip must be harder to manage, 
though, for Bryan never kept away from 
Aytoun for four days—at least, never 
until now—and Philip, to her knowledge, 
had not set foot out of Aytoun all this 
time. As for Bryan, she does not know 
whether his absence is accidental or 
not, but she has no intention of noticing 
it. If he is still offended at the result of 
his grandfather's epistolary efforts, she 
will be able to set that matter right, now 
that Philip does not need her much 
longer. 

The truth about Philip is, he has been 
waiting for a message from Grace every 
hour for three days at least. He did not 
think he had left her feeling very resent- 
fully toward him, and so he has been 
expecting a summons; and now he is 
uneasy at not receiving it. If he had 
seen how frequently Gerald Alston vis- 
ited Grace, he would have understood 
the state of things better. As it is, he is 
waxing impatient. 

“Hortense, are you going to Bridge- 
ford this morning?” Philip asks as he 
is leaving the breakfast-table on the 
fourth day of his uncertainty. 

“I did not intend to go, but I can if 
you want anything,” Hortense replies, 
unsuspicious of any lurking idea in 
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Philip’s mind of making a cat’s-paw of 
her. 

“I wish you would, then, if you do not 
mind it. There is some money due me 
at Lancaster's. It isn’t a very common 
thing with me now-a-days.” 

“Why can’t you go yourself?’ Hor- 
tense asks. “I am so stupid about 
money -matters. I always get into a 
rage with myself for having to listen to 
explanations I ought to comprehend at 
once, and which I never manage to un- 
derstand at all.” 

“There is nothing for you to under- 
stand. It is Lancaster's business, as he 
is paid for it. I can't go to Bridgeford 
this morning, for Hill wants me in the 
five-acre field.” 

“I must, then, I suppose, if Hill needs 
you,” Hortense says, not much caring 
to execute his commission. 

“And, Hortense, if you would call on 
Grace, it would only be civil in you, as 
she is to be your sister, and I have told 
her you knew of it. Do say something 
pretty to her, as you can if you choose, 
and ask her to come and see you. Per- 


haps she would like to see the house. 


Can't you ask her to come to-morrow ?” 
inquires Philip, lighting his cigar as he 
gives his instructions. 

“Oh, that is what you want?’ Hor- 
tense answers dryly. ‘I am to draw on 
the bank of love as well as on your fac- 
tor. Have you any special commands 
for the fair owner of the Blidale Mill 
if I make up my mind to call upon 
her ?”” 

“You can drop the mill, if you please,” 
says Philip shortly. 

“Any message for Miss Grace Rob- 
son?’ Hortense asks, correcting herself 
as desired. 

“None. I don’t care for you to men- 
tion my name even. The visit is strictly 
on your own account, remember.” 

“Is it? It isa pity you had to prompt 
it, then.”’ 

“You had better go early, or Lancaster 
may be out,” suggests Philip. 

“Has any change been made in the 
business-hours at Bridgeford lately ?” 
asks Hortense. “I will start soon, 
though, for I do not care to call at 
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Grace’s when there is any chance of 
meeting visitors. I suppose she will not 
mind seeing me early, as I am Hortense 
Dunbar, sister to Philip.” 

Philip in his heart hopes Hortense 
will be too early to meet any of Grace’s 
friends, for he is not at all sure how his 
sister will bear any rudeness if they 
should chance to treat her as they had 
treated him. But he says nothing to 
warn her, and saunters out to the five- 
acre field to talk with Hill about crops 
and manures, . 

Hortense dawdles a little longer over 
the breakfast-table, and then goes to 
dress for her visit, for that is the real 
business she has to do this morning. 

The day is so bright and sunshiny 
she concludes to walk to Bridgeford. 
She likes the exercise, and she dislikes 
driving by herself in a close carriage. 
Certainly the fresh October air has given 
her a color, and she looks more than 
pretty as she stands on Grace Robson’s 
doorsteps with her hand on the bell. 

Hortense dearly loves her brother 
Philip, the only one she had to love be- 
fore she knew Bryan Bonham. Most 
girls have mothers and fathers and sis- 
ters to lavish their first fresh love upon. 
But Hortense remembers but the one tie 
of blood, and she is not cold-hearted 
enough to meet Philip’s betrothed with- 
out a littie flutter and excitement. 

She has determined to be very cordial 
to Grace. Certainly, if Philip loves her, 
Hortense can have no fault to find with 
her. And yet—alas for the perversity 
of womankind !—she finds herself con- 
tinually seeing faults. 

“One ought to dress like the pictures 
in a fashion-plate to be in keeping here,” 
Hortense thinks as the servant shows 
her into the long, showy drawing-room. 
“TI feel extinguished in my plain black 
silk, surrounded by so much gilt and 
red velvet. Ah, poor Aytoun! the Bli- 
dale Mill money will regild you until 
your best friends will not know you. I 
don’t believe the new paint will stay on 
your walls, though.” And so she com- 
forts herself. 

There is a rustle of silks, a dainty 
vision of ruffles and furbelows, and 
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Grace Robson stands before her future 
sister-in-law. 

“Have you been expecting me?” 
Hortense asks. ‘I thought I would give 
you breathing-time, but Philip sent me 
this morning. I suppose we may kiss 
in a sisterly fashion.” 

“Mr. Dunbar sent you?” Grace re- 
peats. 

“Yes. I should hardly have ventured 
to call at this hour if he had not sent 
me. I wanted to see you before visitors 
came, though.” 

“Is Mr. Dunbar in town ?” asks Grace, 
her curiosity getting the better of: her 
pride. 

“No: he had some business—some- 
thing urgent, I suppose, as he- has sent 
me to Mr. Lancaster’s, instead of going 
himself.” Hortense thinks some excuse 
must be made for her delinquent brother. 
“But I would not have let him come 
with me, even if he could have done so, 
as I want to have you to myself a little 
while.” 

“T am glad to see you,” Grace says 
heartily, carried away, as most are to 
whom Hortense is at all cordial. 


“Thank you,” replies Hortense. “I 
hope you will always be glad to have 


me. You know I have no sister, so I 
ought to be very much obliged to Philip 
for kindly holding out the hope that I 
shall have one some day. I hope it 
will not be very long, either.” 

She ought to be glad, yet Hortense 
cannot say from her heart that she is. 

“And I have neither brother nor sis- 
ter,’’ says Grace, a little sadly. 

“Then you have missed one torment 
in a brother. I am afraid you will spoil 
Philip, though, if you have had no broth- 
er to break your hand in a little.” 


“Mr. Dunbar will take his own way, 


limagine.” Grace is still piqued at the 
remembrance of their last interview. 
“He comes of an obstinate race, and 
is sadly spoiled,’ Hortense replies. 
And then she lays her hand on Grace’s 
shoulder, and says softly, ‘Make him 
very happy, dear. It is the best work 
we women can do, to keep a bright, 
cheerful home for those we love.” *~ _ 
Grace is surprised at the sudden 
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change in Hortense’s manner, but warms 
under it as she says, “I will try, I prom- 
ise you.” 

Just then the door-bell rings loudly 
and fiercely, as if to give warning to the 
whole house of the arrival of a visitor. 
Hortense rises at once. “I do not want 
to be caught,” she says. “I hoped I 
was too early for visitors. Cannot you 
come to see me? Promise me to come 
to-morrow. We shall be safe from in- 
terruption at Aytoun, and Philip is anx- 
ious for me to show you the house. You 
will come ?”’ 

Grace has no excuse: perhaps she is 
glad to receive the invitation; and so 
she promises. 

“To-morrow, then, I will expect you;” 
and the two girls kiss and part as if they 
were already sisters. 

“She is very pretty, and I think sweet- 
tempered. At least, she has forgotten 
her quarrel with Philip, or forgiven him 
at the first overture. She is lady-like 
too, in spite of her taste for finery,” 
Hortense says to herself as she goes 
down stairs to the hall door. 

The servant is just opening it to the 
visitor who gave such a noisy sum- 
mons. “Mr. Alston,” Hortense says 
coldly as she bows a little stiffly in pass- 
ing him. 

Gerald starts at the sight of her, and 
forgets to be civil enough to return the 
bow, for she is the last person in the 
world he cares to meet visiting Grace, 
except Philip himself. 

Hortense draws a long breath when 
she is once more in the street. “I am 
glad I have but the one brother,” she 
thinks. “I wonder if Jacob’s daughters 
had to make such visits of ceremony 
when their twelve brothers were be- 
trothed? But of course they did not: 
such affairs were better managed in 
those days. One cannot help longing 
to wear a veil and be a nonentity. To 
think of one’s thoughts being answered 
in that way!’ and Hortense laughs a 
silvery little laugh, which causes a small 
child who has escaped out of a house 
near by, and is playing in the forbidden 
gutter, to look up and laugh too. 

It was not much for either to laugh at. 
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Only one of Hortense’s acquaintances 
had passed her with a blank look of 
non-recognition. It never struck Hor- 
tense that this was intentional—for she 
knew of no reason why any one should 
ignore, her—or perhaps she would not 
have been so much amused. But she 
is at Mr. Lancaster’s door now, and has 
quite forgotten her merriment. 

“Philip is busy, Mr. Lancaster,’’ Hor- 
tense says, “and has sent me for some 
money. Please do not give me a mes- 
' sage to understand: I can learn it by 
rote if it is necessary.” 

“T wish you would understand your 
brother's business,’’ Mr. Lancaster says, 
looking down on the bright face he loves, 
as all do who know it well. “You might 
do a great deal of good if you would 
only try to enter into his concerns.” 

“Is Philip extravagant?’ asks Hor- 
tense. 

“He is embarrassed, and, I fear, reck- 
less,"” Mr. Lancaster answers gravely. 

“The poor boy has had a bad bring- 
ing-up so far as economy is concerned,” 
Hortense says, by way of excusing Philip. 
“But I cannot think there is very much 
extravagance at Aytoun,” she adds, 
remembering how differently the place 
must have been kept up in the days of 
her forefathers. 

“There is bad management some- 
where,’ Mr. Lancaster says, “for there 
are more notes due than there is money 
tomeet them with. Perhaps a word from 
you may be useful. You have always 
had influence with Philip.” 

“Not in important matters. But why 
not speak to him yourself? He has 
confidence in your judgment,” she urges. 

“T have said as much and as strongly 
as I dare, without any effect. But if you 
will only watch and see for yourself, you 
may do some good.” 

“IT will, if you think I ought,” Hor- 
tense promises, little dreaming to what 
this watching will bring her. 

Mr. Lancaster has a keener vision into 
the future, and he feels some compunc- 
tion as he looks at her standing there 
putting the money he has given her 
carelessly into her purse, without glan- 
cing at it to see if the sum is right. 
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Then she holds out her hand to bid him 
good-bye, and he takes it in a lingering, 
pitying way, which surprises Hortense 
and makes her uneasy, fearing Mr. Lan- 
caster sees more trouble ahead than he 
cares to tell her of. His warning has 
brought a grave expression into her eyes, 
which those who know her best have 
seldom seen there. 

Now, the whole of Bridgeford might 
pass her without speaking and she 
would never perceive it, for she is look- 
ing straight before her with a little frown 
on her brow. She is planning retrench- 
ments, and has lessened every expense 
at Aytoun, from the stables to the kitch- 
en-department. So there is a likelihood 
of starvation and cobwebs in old Aytoun 
under the new régime Hortense is pre- 
paring. 

She is so absorbed in her calculations 
that She never hears a footstep which is 
hastening to overtake her—never heeds 
it until Bryan, panting somewhat from 
his exertions, comes up. “ What .are 
you in such a hurry for?” he asks. “I 
have been trying to join you ever since 
you left Lancaster’s.”’ 

“Have you? I had not an idea I was 
walking fast. I suppose I was trying to 
keep pace with my thoughts.” 

“TI should like to know what your 
thoughts were about,” Bryan says, think- 
ing of course he has some part in them. 

But Hortense is not going to tell tales 
on Philip, especially as she knows noth- 
ing from her own observation. So she 
turns the conversation a little abruptly, 
and inquires, ‘‘ By the way, Bryan, have 
you your grandfather's letter with you ? 
You know you promised to show it to 
me.” 

“I don’t remember doing so, but I 
should like to talk to you about it.” 

She does not answer, leading Bryan 
to infer that she is still refractory, so he 
says decidedly, ‘““You may as well take 
my arm, for you cannot possibly get 
away from me, and you will be obliged 
to hear what I have to say.” 

They are on the road now, under the 
linden trees, which, though they strive 
to wear a brave look, yet cannot help 
showing marks of the battle they have 
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had with the frost, to which before many 
days they will have to succumb. How 
many hopes may die before the next 
spring decks the trees again, Hortense 
cannot foretell; and Bryan is not think- 
ing of them, but says reproachfully, 
“Why would you not listen to me the 
other day? Why are you at times so 
difficult to understand ?” 

“Because I had only an ungracious 
No to give you. I dislike the spiteful 
little monosyllable, and will never use it 
if I can decently get round it.” 

“That is right,” rejoins Bryan heart- 
ily. ‘There is no word so unbecom- 
ing to rosy lips. Let us have a Yes 
always.” 

“I dislike hearing the word as much 
as I do saying it, so let us have only 
affirmations.” 

“It is a bargain, then,” Bryan says. 
“You will listen to me patiently, no mat- 
ter how long I talk ?” 

“Yes,”’ Hortense replies, obediently. 

“And will let me name the wedding- 
day ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Even if I say just after Christmas ?”’ 

“"Yes.’” 

“And you will give up Niagara ?” 

“axes,” 

“You certainly mean what you prom- 
ise ?”’ asks Bryan, looking at her doubt- 
ingly. 

“Are you longing for a dissent? You 
have not been at Aytoun for nearly a 
week, so you do not know I am to ab- 
dicate.” 

“To do what ?” 

“T have been to Bridgeford this morn- 
ing to see the future mistress of Aytoun,” 
Hortense says, trying to make herself 
understood. 

“And who may she be?” he inquires, 
not yet quite taking in the drift of this 
bit of information. 

“Grace Robson is the happy woman,”’ 
Hortense answers. 

“Is Philip thinking of selling ?”’ asks 
Bryan, knowing Grace can very well 
pay a good price for the old place if she 
chooses to buy. 

“Hardly. He will be a beggar before 
Aytoun is sold, I hope. This is a matri- 
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monial transaction, not a monetary one. 
I have been calling on my future sister- 
in-law this morning.” 

“When was it decided upon, Hor- 
tense ?”” 

“Tt was one of the fruits of the wide to 
the Rapids. It isodd how some quarrel 
and some make love under the same 
sun.” 

“Are you sure it is so?’ questions 
Bryan. “May not Philip be quizzing 
you? Gerald Alston told me that it was 
at Grace Robson’s house the decision 
was made not to go to Aytoun the other 
night. She would hardly have allowed 
it if she is engaged to Philip.” 

“Mr. Alston's story is not altogether 
likely, as Philip has sent me to call on 
Grace to-day, and she received my con- 
gratulations as a modest maiden should. 
You may believe the Alston story if you 
can.” 

“Philip is lucky,” Bryan remarks. 
“He has chosen the prettiest and the 
richest girl in Bridgeford.” 

“Ts that your idea of luck? You ought 
to have looked out for Grace yourself, if 
only luck was to have won her.” 

“TI don’t need money as much as 
Philip does,’ Bryan answers. 

That reminds Hortense of what Mr. 
Lancaster had said to her, and her face 
wears the same grave look it had when 
Bryan overtook her. But she says noth- 
ing of her fears and anxiety. Bryan 
would be more apt to find fault with 
Philip than to sympathize with her. 

“If Philip is to be married, there is no 
stumbling-block in my way, I suppose. 
I do not see why we should wait until 
after Christmas.” 

“Only we must know what Philip's 
plans are before we quite decide on our 
own.” 

“Always Philip! Am I never to be 
first with you ?” 

“Yes, some day, of course. But it 
seems only just that I should have the 
poor fellow’s comfort a little longer in 
my thoughts. Grace may not like as 
short an engagement as Philip wants to 
make it. We can see. what her plans 
are, and then we can easily form ours.” 

“She might as well know what ours 
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are, and then form her own,” Bryan 
suggests. 

But Hortense thinks this is quite out 
of the question, and that she, as Philip’s 
sister, cannot hasten matters. And 
Bryan does not demur at last, for he is 
confident that Philip will not have a long 
engagement if he can possibly avoid it. 

“T shall be glad to get you to myself,” 
Bryan says. “I have played second 
fiddle so long to Philip—two years now 
—I am rather weary of it.” 

“It is good for you,” replies Hortense. 
“I have spoiled Philip, and I have no 
idea of having two of you on my con- 
science. And as to the secondary part 
you complain of taking, I am sure that 
until four days ago you were not able to 
insist upon having your own way, and 
you have now bravely atoned for your 
patience of two years’ standing.” 

They have come to the iron gate of 
Aytoun now, and Bryan stops there, as 
if he has reached his goal. 

“ Are you not coming in?’ asks Hor- 
tense. “There is Philip: he will be glad 
to see you. He has not been off the 
place for days.” 

Seeing Philip does not decide Bryan 
to go in, even though Hortense has 
pleaded his voluntary banishment. Bry- 
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an has to go home and do some writing: 
at least he says so. 

“To your grandfather?” Hortense 
asks. 

“Yes: now that I have something 
definite to tell him, it is worth while to 
write.” 

“Don’t ask him to the wedding until 
the day is fixed. It is the worst of luck,” 
she asserts. 

There is a little longer waiting at the 
gate, a little more chatting under the 
bright October sun, though nothing is 
said worth repeating. Talking nonsense 
must be a pleasant pastime, for Hortense 
joins Philip on the porch with a brighter 
face than the mere walk to Bridgeford 
would ever have given her. 

She has forgotten Mr. Lancaster's 
grave warning—forgotten that Aytoun 
is no longer popular with the Bridgeford 
people. She forgets, too, to marvel why 
Bryan has suddenly found so little time 
to come to Aytoun. 

It is well for us that at times we have 
such a flood of sunshine that there ap- 
pears no dark corner of our lives which 
is not for the moment lighted up. The 
glory is ephemeral, and therefore seems 
the brighter. 
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A LEGEND OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Lilith was Adam’s first wife.—Legends of the Talmud. 


hp was tired of strangling the hearts of boys 
With the strands of her gold-red hair; 
She was tired of blighting the innocent brows 


Of babies lusty and fair; 


So she said unto God, “I pray Thee, Lord, 
Let me wander upon the earth, 

To teach new ways to the women there 
Who are weary of home and hearth.” 
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But the wonderful Mother of Christ, who sat 
On the topmost step of the throne, 

She looked up to God the Father and said, 
When the words of Lilith were done: 

“Now, for the sake of the Son I bore, 
Let Thy least handmaiden speak ;” 

And she bowed her before the Father God 
In reverence sweet and meek. 


Then a great new light went flashing out 
Through the mansions many and fair; 

And the seraphim glanced up Godward then, 
Of His sudden smiling aware; 

‘And the dear Christ said to His mother mild, 
“Beloved, the Father hears!” 

And Lilith, she stretched her lithe white neck, 
And put the hair from her ears; 


For the voice of Mary was sweet and low, 
Like the wind by the river of God, 

And she said, ‘My Father, I pray Thee now 
Loose not this creature abroad. 

She hath troubled the sons of Adam sore, 
But she hath not worked her worst: 

Oh let her not vex the daughters of Eve: 
This was not written at first.” 


Christ looked in the Father’s face, and then 
Over His lips there flowed 

The hidden thought of the Lord of heaven, 
While the visage of Lilith glowed: 

“They have forgotten thee, mother mine— 
These women who deafen the earth: 

Let Adam’s rejected teach them now 
What a brawling woman is worth.” 


Straight out of heaven sped Lilith then, 
With a cruel scorn in her eyes— 

She that was first made equal with Adam, 
And that fell, being overwise. 

It is not a new story now, you know: 
They were too much alike to agree; 

And she wrangled and fought with Adam, until 
God, pitiful, set him free, 


And gave him to wife the meeker Eve, 
Who sinned through womanly trust, 

And who, in her sorrow for sin, was like 
A sweet crushed flower i’ the dust. 

Therefore it had come to pass that Lilith 
Sore hated the daughters of Eve, 

Because to their mother, beloved of Adam, 
Our God had given reprieve. 
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Concerning the doings of Lilith on earth, 
If you'll look abroad in the land, 

You'll see that the caldron of wrath is stirred 
By her white and devilish hand. 

Wherever she findeth a woman’s heart 
That is easy to trap or to win, 

That will none of the meekness of Mary mild, 
She straightway entereth in; 


And her image, it multiplieth fast— 
Too fast for the peace of the world; 

And Lilith meets you at every step, 
Ribboned and créped and curled. 

Her marks are a skeptical, brazen brow, 
And a hard and a glittering eye, 

And a voice,that striveth to fill the world 
With its clamoring shrill and high. 


Ah! do you think that a Christ could be 
Born of a woman like this? 

Is there any rest in the arms of such, 
Whose lips are bitter to kiss? 

Woe for the little children that cling, 
Unwelcomed, upon their hands! 

They are only thinking of how their deeds 
May startle the farthest lands. 


When the fire goes out on the hearth at home, 
And the chamber is left unkept; 

When a shadow that climbeth from heart to eye 
’Twixt husband and wife hath crept; 

When the wife is shy of the mother’s estate, 
And maidens are counting the cost,— 

It behooves us to think a little upon 
The glory that Lilith lost. 


If we go down to the root of the thing, 
We shall see that they put Self first, 
And that is the sin of sins, for which 
Fair Lilith was greatly curst. 
They are out of the shadow of the Cross, 
And Self is their idol in life; 
And it is not the voice of God they hear, 
But of Adam’s demon wife. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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E are about to have a new school 

of criticism,” said Victor Hugo 

in 1827: ‘‘the world will soon begin to 
understand that-writers should be judged 
not according to rules and classifications 
—things which are outside of nature and 
outside of art—but according to the im- 
mutable principles of that art, and the 
special laws of their individual organ- 
ization.” There is no one who is treat- 
ed with greater injustice from the neglect 
of this admirable code of criticism than 
its author. The world has not yet learn- 
ed the lesson he hoped it was beginning 
to spell out, and persists in cramping his 
vast and versatile genius upon a Procrus- 
tean bed of “rules and classifications ” 
which were never intended to confine its 
huge dimensions. To appreciate Hugo 
fully we need to take into account the 
stormy elements of his birth and ances- 
try—the soldier-father, radical and re- 
publican, the royalist mother, ruling the 
children with an absolute despotism, the 
restless infancy, and the youth spent in 
wandering about southern Europe, now 
in Italy, now in Elba, then in Paris, 
thence to Spain, from Spain back to 
Paris again, searching for impossible 
dragons in the old garden of the Feuil- 
lantines, and peopling its dusty alleys 
with romance; to see the child, full of 
strange fancies and wild visions, writing 
his “eleventh volume” of poetry at thir- 
teen, honorably mentioned by the Acad- 
emy at fifteen: it scarcely needed the 
additional stimulus of a boyish passion 
ripening into love to complete the ro- 
mantic atmosphere in which his youth 
was spent. In him seems to be summed 
up and included the special genius of 
France, her Napoleonic grandeurs, her 
wide-sweeping philosophy, her intense 
nationality, her keen and flashing intel- 
ligence, her towering egotism, her child- 
like tenderness and swift-coming tears, 
her rapid excitability and furious pas- 
sions, her love of fine ‘situations’ and 
striking antitheses, her overpowering 





leaning to the dramatic. Indeed, the 
latter element seems to be all-pervading 
in the writings of Victor Hugo. Above 
all things, he is a dramatist, and all the 
world to him becomes a stage whereon 
mankind plays its endless tragedy. And 
to say this is not to belittle his genius. 
It is not to say that he is stagey or tricky 
or false, but merely that life shows itself 
to him in the form we. are accustomed 
to call dramatic—striking combinations 
of events, strong contrasts of character, 
whole years of thought or feeling sug- 
gested and summed up in a single preg- 
nant sentence, tragedy crowded into a 
pithy speech, destiny hanging upon a 
word. And it is this faculty of seizing 
upon the salient points of things, this 
grasp of men’s relations to each other 
and to society, that gives his novels their 
breathless and vivid interest, and com- 
pletes the splendid climaxes of his 
poems. It is worth while to investigate 
his theory of the drama as laid down in 
his preface to Cromwell (1827), and de- 
veloped in his other works, although we 
cannot agree with him in thinking the 
Grotesque an element unknown in an- 
cient art. 

Up to the time of the Christian era, 
says Hugo, the purely epic Muse of the 
ancients had studied nature under one 
aspect solely, rejecting from art, without 
pity, nearly everything that in the world 
open to her imitation did not relate to a 
certain type of the beautiful—a type 
magnificent to begin with, but, as haf- 
pens always with the systematic, be- 
coming in its later days false, petty and 
conventional. The modern Muse, un- 
der the influence of Christianity, will see 
things with a higher and wider vision. 
She will realize that in all creation ugli- 
ness and beauty, deformity and grace, 
darkness and light, exist side by side, 
and will ask herself if the narrow and 
relative intelligence of the artist is to be 
judged superior to the infinite and abso- 
lute intelligence of the Creator. It is 
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then that Poetry will take a great step— 
a step which, like the shock of an earth- 
quake, will change the whole aspect of 
the intellectual world. She will begin 
to work like Nature, to mingle in her 
creations, without, however, confound- 
ing them, darkness and light, the gro- 
tesque and the sublime; in other words, 
the body with the soul, the animal with 
the intellectual. Thus we have a prin- 
ciple unknown to the ancients, a new 
type introduced into Poetry, and, as an 
added condition modifies the whole 
being, a new form developing in art. 
This type is the grotesque—this form is 
comedy. 

The poetry born of Christianity, the 
poetry of to-day, is then the drama; the 
characteristic of the drama is realism; 
realism results from the perfectly natu- 
ral combination of the two types of the 
sublime and the grotesque, which cross 
each other continually in the drama, as 
in life and in creation. But we must 
recognize at the same time that the do- 
main of art and that of nature are per- 
fectly distinct. Nature and art are two 


things, or else one or the other would 


cease to exist. Art, besides its ideal 
side, has a terrestrial and positive as- 
pect. For its most capricious creations 
there are forms, methods, materials, 
which for genius are instruments—for 
mediocrity, merely tools. 

“The author of this drama,’ says 
Hugo again, in his preface to Lucréce 
Borgia (1833), “well knows what a 
great and serious thing the theatre is. 
He knows that the drama, without leav- 
ing the impartial limits of art, has a 
national, a social, a human mission to 
fulfill, The multitude must not be al- 
lowed to leave the theatre without carry- 
ing with it some profound and austere 
moral. He well knows that art alone, 
pure art, art properly so-called, does not 
exact all this of the poet, but he believes 
that in the theatre, above all, it is not 
enough simply to fulfill the conditions 
of art. Put into everything a thought 
of goodness and pity, and there is no 
longer anything hideous or repulsive. 
Attach a religious idea to the most hor- 
rible thing in existence, and it will be- 
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come pure and holy. Fasten God upon 
the gibbet, and you have the cross.” 

The play of:Lucretia Borgia (from 
whose preface these striking words are 
taken) forms a companion picture to 
the still more terrible drama of Le Roz 
s'amuse, known to us in English as the 
fool's Revenge, and still better as the 
opera of Rigoletto. The two plays were 
conceived at the same moment in the 
author’s mind, he tells us, and, were it 
not a barbarism, he should be tempted 
to call them a dzlogy. In Le Rot s'amuse 
he takes for a subject the most hideous, 
the most repulsive, the most complete 
physical deformity. He places this 
miserable creation on the lowest and 
most degraded plane of society, exhibits 
its every side by the sinister light of con- 
trasts, and then gives it a soul, putting 
into this soul the purest sentiment of 
humanity, paternal love, and the de- 
formed is transformed before our eyes. 
Lucretia Borgia is the Mother to be set 
beside this Father—the most hideous, 
most repulsive, most complete moral 
deformity placed where it shows its ugli- 
ness best, in the heart of a woman en- 
dowed with all the physical beauty and 
regal grandeur that gives a startling 
prominence to crime. But this monster 
of wickedness is imbued with the holy 
sentiment of maternal love: as a moth- 
er she moves our pity and our tears, and 
moraé deformity is purified by the sacred- 
ness of maternity, as in the other play 
we have Dhysical deformity sanctified by 
paternal love. 

In Angelo (1835), better known here 
as 7isbé, from Rachel’s performance of 
that réle, we have again a purely senti- 
mental motive, the opposition of the two 
figures of woman in society and woman 
out of society; that is, in two living 
types, all women and all of woman. In 
this play, as in Marion de Lorme (1831), 
the perfect and all-mastering love. of 
woman is represented as the great puri- 
fier and regenerator. “Her sins which 
are many are forgiven, for she loved 
much,”’ is the text of both. 

In Hernani (1830) and Ruy Blas 
(1838) are embodied the continual strife 
between royalty and nobility: they rep- 
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resent the essence of two centuries of 
Spanish history. The philosophic sub- 
ject of Ruy Blas is the people aspiring 
to better things ; the human subject, the 
love of man for woman; the dramatic 
subject, a lackey in love with a queen. 

In Les Burgraves (1843), the most 
ideal, most purely poetic of all Victor 
Hugo’s dramas, and one in fact far bet- 
ter adapted for the closet than the stage, 
we have the family used as the symbol 
of expiation. In the four generations, 
living their strange—almost royal—life 
in their mouldering castle, the author 
endeavors to present the great moral 
ladder of the degradation of races, and 
to make of this philosophical abstraction 
a dramatic, palpable, impressive, living 
reality. 

From this hasty sketch of Victor 
Hugo’s ideal of art, and of his principal 
dramatic works, it will readily be seen 
that they are all built up around some 
grand moral principle, which is to them 
as the soul is to the body. Herein he 
defies the first canon of French criticism, 


by deliberately proclaiming himself a- 


teacher, and asserting that it is not 
enough in the theatre to fulfill the con- 
ditions of art. Not content with the 
lesson that inevitably inheres in any 
great work of art, and is all the more 
impressive that it crystallizes slowly with- 
in our consciousness, he wishes to thrust 
it more prominently into view. Thence 
his boast that he never introduces upon 
the stage a vicious character unpurified 
by some holy feeling, a scene of lawless 
revelry without the thought of death. 
Across the riotous mirth of the banquet- 
ing-hall steals the solemn funeral pro- 
cession; the airy melody of the drink- 
ing-song or the serenade is interrupted by 
the low chant of the De Profundis; and 
though the frantic mirth of the Carnival 
rage in the foreground, behind the scenes 
a gloomy voice cries Memento guia pul- 
vis est! These combinations are su- 
perb, it is true, and add much to the 
effect of the situations. The idea of 
contrast is ever in his mind: he seems 
incapable of representing a character 
save, as he himself expresses it, “ under 
the sinister light of contrasts.” The 
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main action in his plays lies between- 
two planes, as it were: in the light, the 
hero and the heroine—in the shadow, a 
malevolent intelligence weaving its dark 
designs against them. There has been 
no greater master of dramatic situation 
in all literature than he: his points come 
like the flash of a rapier, and dazzle 
with their breathless swiftness. Then 
steals in some subtle touch of pathos or 
tenderness that only a poet could con- 
ceive, followed perhaps by a burst of 
magnificent invective, glowing like mol- 
ten lava, through all the restraints of 
French verse. The passion of his dra- 
mas is to be noted, above all things, for 
its manliness: it is strong, frank, cou- 
rageous; there is no sentimental whin- 
ing, no pettiness and paltering about it, 
no glitter of false morality, no tampering 
with the everlasting truth. There is no 
trace of the sickly modern school of 
Camille and Frou-frou and Fernande— 
none of the vice which is so weak it 
almost persuades us it is virtue—of the 
virtue which is so feeble that we prefer 
the strength of honest vice. 

But the fact that the drama of Victor 
Hugo is the illustration of certain prin- 
ciples, and that his men and women are 
not created for theif own sake, but as 
the embodiment of an idea, deprives 
them of that individuality, that living, 
breathing existence, which distinguishes 
the creations of Shakespeare and Mo- 
liére. Considering the complicated mec- 
hanism which they have to set in mo- 
tion, it is a wonder there is any life left 
in them at all. Ruy Blas, Didier, Her- 
nani—are they not the same ideal lover, 
wearing his rue with a difference? Don 
Czesar, Saverny and their fellows, gay 
and light-hearted gentlemen, indifferent 
to virtue, but the soul of honor, shadows 
of Mercutio in a word; Jane Talbot, 
Blanche, Marion de Lorme, different 
embodiments of woman's love (with the 
royal element added in Lucretia Borgia 
and Marie Tudor),—are they not the 
same ideal men and women under va- 
rious names? In his dramas and his 
earlier poems Hugo is of the Romantic 
school: it is in his later novels, Les J/- 
strables and L’ Homme qui Rit, that he 
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ranges himself under the standard of 
the Realists, and demands the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Is it not the experience of every life that 
in youth we persist in covering all things 
with a veil of poetry, but as we grow 
older we penetrate beneath their sur- 
faces, and find the truer poetry hidden 
within the depths ? 

It is the complete fulfillment of his 
mission as a teacher which interferes 
with the artistic perfection of Victor 
Hugo’s novels. They are all written 
with a philosophic as well as a moral 
motive, and the principle underlying the 
story being the great and important 
thing, any digressions that may throw 
side-lights, however vague, upon that 
principle, or convey instruction upon 
points in the remotest degree relating to 
it, are ruthlessly woven into the narra- 
tive, and greatly obstruct its rhythmic 
flow. They are magnificent, but they 
are not the novel. The description of 
the sewers of Paris, for instance, is one 
of the most eloquent chapters in Les 
Misérables, but nine out of ten of the 
readers of the book read it after they 
have finished the story, if they ever read 
it at all, These digressions are like the 
entr’actes in a drama of thrilling interest: 
the more intense that interest, the more 
we wish them away. The dramatic form 
bars out these digressions, but forbids 
equally all that subtle analysis of cha- 
racter, all that searching investigation 
of motives, all that exquisite poetry of 
description, which gives to Victor Hugo's 
romances at once their beauty and their 
strength. The range of scenery, of 
emotion, of character in these novels is 
wonderful in the extreme. From the 
fiercest passions of mankind, from the 
wildest rage of the elements, we turn to 
the tender beauty of a child’s smile or 
the happy chirping of a nest of birds. 
The same hand that paints Quasimodo 
and Thénardier draws the lovely baby- 
faces of Cosette and Déruchette. There 
is no one who paints children better than 
Victor Hugo, because he loves them so 
well. The poet and the child have ever 
more than half the world in common. 


‘But it is the poetic aspect of children 





and of young girls, under which they 
appear as “the Morning in a human 
form”’ or are described as an embodied 
smile. They smile like celestial cherubs 
from a happy perch above the clouds 
that overhang our heads. The moment 
they come in contact with our world 
there is no more smiling. In all Hugo’s 
works, so far as we can recollect, there 
is no honest human laughter. There is 
no fun in any of his books. Was Shake- 
speare insensible to the tragedy of life 
because he could put the Gravediggers 
into the same scene with Hamlet? But 
Hugo is the apostle of the Grotesque, 
and it is that element alone which he 
sees in contrast to the Sublime. Like 
Wordsworth and Milton among our own 
poets, he has no sense of humor, no 
perception of the ridiculous. It is the 
lack of this one element in his many- 
sided genius which has laid him open to 
the attacks of so many would-be wits. 
A sense of the ridiculous is the curb-bit 
that has arrested Pegasus on the brink 
of many a precipice. It was Words- 
worth’s deficiency in this most useful 
quality that prevented his seeing the 
difference in poetic adaptability between 
his Lucy and Betty Foy, between the 
White Doe of Rylstone and Peter Bell’s 
Ass, and which overloaded English po- 
etry with idiot boys and Goody Blakes. 
It was the same lack in Milton that left 
his Adam and Eve so open to the scath- 
ing ridicule of Taine, and was the ser- 
pent that ruined the sublimity of his 
Eden. 

In Les Travailleurs de la Mer, written 
to illustrate the strife of man with Nature 
(as Les Misérables showed his conflict 
with society, and Notre Dame with re- 
ligion), the action was comparatively 
simple, and the whole book set in a 
poetic key. The element of the gro- 
tesque was in abeyance, and it was only 
the naturalists and the engineers among 
his critics who raised their voices very 
loudly in condemnation. But ZL’ Homme 
gui Rit—which might be described as 
the apotheosis of the Grotesque—raised 
a perfect storm of derision. To the pe- 
culiarities in the subject and treatment 
of the book was added that irresistible 
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doom of the Frenchman who ventures 
to touch an English subject. There 
seems to lurk a perverse sprite within 
our language, always ready to trip up 
the heels of an intruding foreigner. 
Even Taine, author of the best history 
of English literature ever written, makes 
an occasional slip, and actually trans- 
lates ‘‘ Die of a rose in aromatic pain” 
as mourir d'une rose malade. Victor 
Hugo’s extraordinary performances in 
the way of English in ZL’ Homme qui Rit 
were certainly calculated to raise an un- 
thinking laugh. His grave statement 
that Southwark was to be pronounced 
Sousouorc, his naming one Englishman 
Tom - Jim - Jack, and another Barkil- 
phedro, his Duchess Josiane and his 
Lord Dirry-Moir, were equal to his ex- 
traordinary invention of the wapentake 
with his “iron weapon,’ who must be 
followed to some unknown goal in un- 
resisting silence by the person touched, 
on pain of instant death. In fact, his 
whole picture of the reign of Queen 
Anne was enough to make the gentle 
Addison start from his grave and call 
Captain Dick Steele to the rescue. 

But with all the superficial—let us 
say —idiosyncrasies of the book, there 
was beneath its surface-oddities, and in 
spite of its extremely inartistic construc- 
tion, such large and splendid painting of 
two human souls, such depth of pathos 
in the story of the love of the blind 
Dea for the deformed Gwynplaine, such 
rugged strength and sweetness shining 
through the chaos, that it seems petty 
business where the spirit is so great to 
be finding fault with the letter. Once 
caught in the sweep of that irresistible 
genius, there is no pause in the spell 
that holds us. Perhaps the strongest 
proof of Victor Hugo’s greatness is, that 
our appreciation of it grows with every 
book we read and every reperusal of 
those books. As we penetrate by de- 
grees into the heart of this mystery, we 
feel the poet more and the artist less, 
and we can pardon a few blots on the 
page that stirs our souls. 

If the dramatic element inspires Vic- 
tor Hugo with the superb situations with 
which his books abound, the lyric ele- 





ment prompts those exquisite passages 
of description which make even the 
French page glow with tender beauty 
and sweetness. It is as a lyric poet that 
Hugo stands highest in his own country. 
No one has done so much for the lan- 
guage as he; no one has such perfect 
command of all its resources; no one 
can bring such dainty melodies from its 


‘formal stiffness or wield it with such 


surpassing strength. In the hands of 
Victor Hugo the French language re- 
minds one of the steam-hammer that 
drives a ponderous bolt through iron 
plates or delicately chips an egg-shell in 
a glass. He almost persuades us that 
it is in itself a poetical tongue. Stiff as 
rattling wires in the hands of most writers, 
in the furnace of his genius it is fused 
into a glowing stream. It becomes ap- 
parently as facile as the Italian, and is 
turned and twisted into fantastic forms, 
curious effects of rhyme and every va- 
riety of metre. What a wonderful ‘our 
de force, for example, is the “Chasse du 
Burgrave,” a hunting-song of fifty stan- 
zas, with a double echo in each, the echo 
forming a sort of pun on the preceding 
word !— 


Daigne protéger notre chasse, 
Chasse 

De monseigneur Saint Godefroi, 
Roi! 

Si tu fais ce que je désire, 
Sire, 

Nous t’édifierons un tombeau, 
Beau ; 


Puis je te donne un cor d’ivoire, 
Voire 

Un dais neuf 4 pans de velours 
Lourds, 


We have many echo-songs in English, 
but none for perfect and sustained flight 
equal to this. Still more wonderful is 
the poem called the “ Djinns,” a descrip- 
tion of the spiral flight of the evil genii, 
sweeping on like a dark whirlwind over 
the head of the singer, and away into 
the night again. It begins with a two- 
syllabled stanza of eight lines, 

Murs, ville, 

Et port, 

Asile 

De mort; 
and adds a syllable in each succeeding 
stanza till the eighth is reached, from 
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whence the line grows shorter in the 
same proportion, and the poem ends in 
the measure of its commencement. 
superbly vivid effect of whirling rush 
and gradually subdued excitement this 
imparts can only be compared to the 
perfect crescendo and diminuendo of an 
orchestra, and adds greatly to the effect 
of the poem. Other lovely and melo- 
dious measures are to be found in that 
exquisite song, “ Ecoute- moi, Made- 
leine!”’ in ‘‘ Sara la Baigneuse,”’ in many 
of the “ Chants du Crépuscule,”’ especial- 
ly the one beginning “S’il est un charm- 
ant gazon,” and in the songs for music 
scattered through his other works. There 
is a beautiful one in “ Eviradnus” (in La 
Légende des Siécles), which contains the 
germ of some of Swinburne’s choicest 
melodies, beginning, 
Si tu veux, faisons un réve, 
Montons sur deux palefrois ; 


Tu m’emmeénes, je t’enléve, 
L’oiseau chante dans les bois. 


Je suis ton maitre et ta proie; 
Partons, c’est la fin du jour; 
Mon cheval sera la joie, 

Ton cheval sera l’amour. 


It is in this volume of the Legend of 
the Centuries (1859) that we find the fruit 
.of Hugo’s later years and riper genius. 
Les Chatiments (1853) is thought by 
some of his admirers to be his greatest 
work, and certainly nothing could be 
finer in its way than the grand poem of 
L’ Expiation, but it is a question whether 
purely political topics are the best field for 
‘either the poet or the preacher. In the 
Legend of the Centuries, Victor Hugo 
has set himself a tremendous task, that 
only his audacious genius would ven- 
ture to undertake. It is no less than 
“the expression of humanity in a sort of 
cyclical work; to paint it successively 
and simultaneously under all its as- 
pects, history, fable, philosophy, relig- 
ion, science, which are all resumed in a 
single and immense movement of as- 
cension toward the light; to call up in 
a sort of dark, clear mirror the grand 
figure, at once single and multiple, 
gloomy and radiant, fatal and sacred, 
of Man.” No wonder that the author 


expects the “natural interruption of ter- 
Vou. IX.—13 
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restrial labor” to overtake him before 
his last and greatest work is completed. 
The one volume published is intended 
to fill the place of overture to the great 
symphony of the whole. It is the legen- 
dary aspect of humanity, from Eve, 
mother of men, to the Revolution, moth- 
er of peoples. It contains something of 
the past, something of the present, and 
a vague mirage, so to speak, of the future. 
It is characterized by the loftiest imag- 
ination, the widest range of thought and 
the utmost grandeur and simplicity of ex- 
pression. There is a sense of largeness, 
a mighty breadth, in Victor Hugo’s de- 
scriptions of Nature that no other French 
poet approaches. He makes us feel not 
only the beauty of the landscape, but 
the immovable strength and awful gran- 
deur of the mountains, the vast fields of 
ether between us and the distant stars, 
the mighty and overwhelming force of 
the elements, the terror and the mystery 
of the silent sea. He has a faculty of 
investing animals also with a strange, 
weird power: it is not alone his lions 
who have the majesty of ancient kings, 
whose companions are darkness and 
horror, who dwell in a terrible silence 
and solitude, whose roar is like the 
voice of the angry ocean ; but he throws 
around the lowest and most abject crea- 
tures this chain of association with the 
Infinite. 

Pas de béte qui n’ait un reflet d’infini ; 

Pas de prunelle abjecte et vile que ne touche 

L’éclair d’en haut, parfois tendre et parfois farouche ; 


Pas de monstre chétif, louche, impur, chassieux, 
Qui n’ait l’immensité des astres dans les yeux. 


He invests the spider with all the sub- 
tle strength of hell, and suspends it, a 
sun, in the firmament of heaven: he 
finds the tragedy of martyrdom in a 
wounded toad, and connects the weary 
ass who turns aside to avoid crushing it 
with the very throne of God. The sul- 
tan Mourad wears out forbearance with 
his crimes, but one day he brushes away 
with his foot the swarms of flies that tor- 
ment a dying hog, and at the last day, 
when thousands of his victims rise up 
to testify against him, in the scales of 
Eternal Justice the one act of mercy 
weighs down the oppression of a world. 





194 
_ Many ‘of these poems are written in 

what might be called the cumulative 
method, the poem itself a splendid and 
elaborate preparation of many pages 
for the concentrated idea contained in 
one line at the end. Such, for example, 
are ‘“Bivar”’ and “The Infanta’s Rose ;” 
not as specimens of dramatic climax 
alone —for this we find everywhere in 
Victor Hugo's poetry—but poems like 
the slow dawn, terminating in the sud- 
den bright upspringing of the sun. 
Something like these, but more sustain- 
ed in gradual crescendo from its very 
outset, is the magnificent poem of “ The 
Satyr,” chanting the hymn of universal 
Nature before the Olympian gods, ‘“‘two 
profound splendors shining in his eyes,” 
and rising at last to the stature of thé 
great Pan, and calling Jupiter himself 
to bend the knee. 

Perhaps there is no one poem that 
better illustrates the full power of our 
author’s genius than “Eviradnus.” The 
subject is full of tragic gloom, the scene 
replete with striking contrasts, the whole 
story worked up with a master-hand. 
Was ever picture finer than that of the 
banqueting-hall in the dark tower of 
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Corbus, the great walls almost lost in 
shadow, the long-silent ranges of suits 
of armor simulating knights upon their 
mail-clad horses, pale cavaliers show- 
ing faintly in the trembling light of the 
torches ; the golden cups and sparkling 
wine upon the board; the bowed head 
of the sleeping marquise, serene, smil- 
ing and beautiful; the dark figures of 
the traitors rattling their dice beside her 
unconscious repose ; and out of the deep- 
est shadow the calm, stern eyes of Evi- 
radnus watching from behind his visor 
and ready to spring upon their crime 
like an interposing Providence? In such 
poems as this Victor Hugo reaches the 
full measure of his greatness, takes en- 
tire possession of us with his resistless 
power, and we feel that while we may 
analyze and criticise coldly and calmly 
the drama or the novel written with cer- 
tain defined principles, and answerable 
therefore to the strictest canons of art, 
here we are dealing not with art, but 
with inspiration. With the poet, as with 
the musician, there are times when “out 
of three sounds he frames not a fourth 
sound, but a star.” 
KATE HILLARD. 
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. A CHANGE has crept o’er the spirit 
of your dream since we parted in 

Paris not many months ago. How dost 

thou, Benedick the married man ?” 

“Why, very well, I thank you—better 
than I ever was in the days of my gay 
bachelorhood. Besides, Mrs. Erle is no 
Beatrice.” 

“No treason against one of the most 
charming of the fair daughters of Shake- 
speare’s brain! What could you wish 
for more than a woman like the witty, 
warm-hearted, impetuous bride of Ben- 
edick ?” 

“But Eleanor is sweetness itself. 
When you know her better—”’ 





“T shall be half in love with her my- 
self. Only half: I pledge you my word 
to that. Well, Fate has dealt kindly 
with you, Sydney. A princely fortune, 
the fastest yacht, the prettiest villa—” 

“And the fairest wife at Newport. 
Thus you doubtless meant to close your 
list.” 

“Thus Pylades flourishes while Orestes 
remains a poor artist. Well, vive /a 
Bohéme ! sang Max Summerfield in a 
full, mellow baritone voice. 

“Hush! Don’t make such a noise, 
you untamed Bohemian. What say you 
to going to the Acklins’ to-night with 
us?” 
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“What kind of an entertainment—a 
ball ?”’ 

“Not exactly: it is the fashion this 
year to call evening-parties receptions, 
but I do not see wherein they are unlike 
balls: the same supper, dresses, decora- 
tions and dances serve for both. But 
to-night’s festivity will be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the usual run of Newport 
parties. The Acklins are immensely 
wealthy, and old Acklin himself is some- 
thing of an art-connoisseur, and also of 
an antiquarian; and he has quantities 
of odd curiosities strewn about his house. 
His wife is very musical and has ex- 
quisite taste, so there will probably be 
something very lovely in the way of 
floral decorations, as well as something 
very fine in the musical line.” 

“Don’t get poetical.” 

“Nonsense, Max! Stop talking fool- 
ishly. Take another glass of that Clos 
Vougeot, and answer my question. Will 
you go with us?” 


Max Summerfield was silent. He sip- 


ped his wine slowly and with a critical air, 
then leaning back he surveyed with the 
delight of a true artist the lovely scene 


which the large open window revealed. 
The last long level rays of the setting 
sun struck slanting across the close- 
clipped emerald velvet of the sloping 
lawn, where a flock of fat, saucy robins 
were twittering and chattering, running 
to and fro, and quarreling noisily over 
their supper. Beyond the lawn rose a 
belt of noble trees, their serried trunks 
and ample foliage suggesting the idea of 
an illimitable forest, though the grounds 
of Erlesmere (as the place was called) 
were of no very unusual proportions. 
The sea was not visible from the dining- 
room, where the young men sat, but its 
deep-toned and solemn voice sounded 
from no great distance, and lent its 
mighty music to complete the charm of 
the place and the hour. 


Erlesmere was unlike the usual style | 


of houses at Newport. It was no dainty 
summer cottage with cretonne hangings 


- and matted floors, but a princely man- | 


' sion, which might have been borrowed 
from some pompous English novel as a 
specimen of a splendid country resi- 
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dence. The wide halls, the spacious 
rooms paneled with oak and sumptu- 
ously furnished, the pictures that adorn- 
ed the walls, the books and bijouterie 
and objects of art which were visible on 
every side,—all spoke of taste and 
wealth, and lavish though judicious ex- 
penditure. 

In the sumptuous dining-room sat 
the young master of the house, Sydney 
Erle, and his friend Max Summerfield, 
chatting over their wine, while they 
trifled with the dainties of the dessert. 
A silver fruit-basket, upheld by figures 
of bacchantes, was placed in the centre 
of the table: it was filled with hothouse 
grapes, whose mellow amethyst and 
paly chrysoprase showed like uncut jew- 
els in their silver setting. 
baskets of similar design, but of smaller 
size, adorned the ends of the table: one 
was filled with velvety, crimson-cheeked 
peaches, the other with great golden- 
coated pears. There was a faint scent 
of flowers in the air, and outside the 
window there were the summer sunset 
and the sounding sea, and over all the 
soft, sweet atmosphere of a summer day 
at Newport. 

“Come, Max, answer me,” said Syd- 
ney after a long pause, while his friend 
sat pulling his brown beard abstractedly 
and gazing out of the window with a 
meditative air. “ What ave you think- 
ing about? Will you go with us this 
evening ?” 

“‘I—yes—certainly,” answered Max, 
starting from his reverie. 

“What are you meditating upon so 
profoundly ?” 

“T was trying to recall where I had 
last seen a face resembling Mrs. Erle’s. 
I have seen such a face somewhere, and 
that very lately, but I can neither recall 
the place where, nor the circumstances 
under which, I beheld it.” 

‘““Perhaps you met her abroad—in 
Italy, it may be. Nelly lived for years 
on the Continent. Ah! here she comes! 
Nelly, Max thinks he has seen you some- 
where or other before.” 

The lady who came softly into the 
room was certainly a person who once 
Her 


’ 
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face, though not regularly beautiful, and 
perhaps to some persons not a pleasing 
one, was peculiarly striking and singu- 
larly fascinating. She was below the 
middle size, with small regular features, 
a pale complexion, and a great profusion 
of fair hair, which she wore in a mass 
of careless crépé confusion—a style 
which suited the low, broad brow which 
was one of the characteristic peculiar- 
ities of her countenance. Her mouth 
was small, her lips were thin and pale, 
her teeth white, even and somewhat 
pointed. But her eyes were thé most 
singular part of her face, and wholly re- 
deemed it from being considered either 
commonplace or uninteresting. They 
were very large, of a clear pale blue 
color, and set in lashes many shades 
darker than her hair—so dark, in fact, 
as to be almost black. They were 
speaking eyes—eyes that literally inter- 
preted her thoughts without the aid of 
speech, that dilated or contracted with 
her every change of mood, that darken- 
ed or paled, sparkled or grew veiled, as 
the soul within counseled them. Her 
figure was faultlessly moulded, and its 
perfect outlines were displayed by the 
transparent corsage of the dress of pale 
green gaze de Chambéry in which she 
was arrayed. But her eyes were her 
chief attraction, and she knew how to 
make the best use of them. 

She turned toward the artist with a 
smile. ‘I do not remember ever to 
have met Mr. Summerfield before to- 
day,’’ she said in a soft, plaintively 
sweet tone, ‘when I have had the plea- 
sure of receiving him as my guest. I 
have sent the servant to the Ocean 
House for your trunk, Mr. Summer- 
field. So old a friend of Mr. Erle’s 
must not visit Newport and remain at 
a hotel while we have a guest-chamber 
unoccupied at Erlesmere.” 

“Well thought of, Nelly!” cried Syd- 
ney. “So, Max, old fellow, make up 
your mind to a ten days’ sojourn here, 
at least. Carrington gives a clambake 
next week, and the regatta—”’ 

“T desire no attraction beyond your 
society, Sydney, and that of Mrs. Erle,” 
interrupted Summerfield with a bow of 





thanks to his hostess. “You are only 
too kind.” 

“Don’t talk about kindness: just 
make up your mind to be agreeable 
and to enjoy yourself. Well, Nelly, at 
what time do you intend to start for the 
Acklins’ ?” 

“ About half-past nine, I think.” She 
glanced at her watch, a dainty diamond- 
studded toy that hung at her side. “It 
is after seven now, so I will leave you 
gentlemen to your meditations and your 
cigars, while I go to dress. Will Mr. 
Summerfield accompany us?” 

“Yes: I have persuaded him into a 
little fashionable dissipation. By the 
way, Nelly, if you have anything odd 
or artistic in that overflowing jewel- 
casket of yours, pray wear it to-night. 
Mr. Acklin has a wonderful taste for 
antique or artistic bijouterie, and his 
cabinet of gems is really remarkable.” 

“T will do my best to dress as csthet- 
ically as modern fashions will permit. 
Adieu then, gentlemen, for the next two 
hours.” And with a slight bend of the 
head to her guest she glided from the 
room. 

“Smooth, silken, insincere!’’ thought 
Max Summerfield. “Where ave I seen 
that face before ?” 

“Come, Max, let us adjourn to the 
library,” said Mr. Erle, rising. ‘‘I have 
ordered the coffee to be served there, 
and we can talk and smoke for an hour 
orso. It will take neither of us long to 
dress, and I have fifty things to ask you 
about.” 

They were a handsome pair, the two 
friends, as they stood together in the 
pale light of the dying day—Max Sum- 
merfield brown-bearded, brown-eyed 
and broad-shouldered, a splendid speci- 
men of athletic manhood in its unwan- 
ing prime; and the slighter, more youth- 
ful, but symmetrically-formed Erle, with 
a pallid complexion, dark eyes and 
heavy black moustache, the very type 
of a héros de roman, yet with something 
of boyish candor and trustfulness visi- 
ble in his frank open glance and cheery 
smile. Warm-hearted, frank, unsuspi- 
cious, generous, such was the character 
which Sydney Erle bore among those 
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who knew him best—qualities invalu- 
able to the friends of their possessor, 
but such as occasionally cause that pos- 
sessor to make grievous mistakes in 
playing the great game of Life. 

In a few minutes the two friends were 
seated in the library, with coffee and 
cigars on the table before them, where 
also was placed a shaded reading-lamp, 
which spread a soft twilight radiarce 
through the room. Outside, the even- 
ing shadows were gathering: the sun 
had set, and the bluish tints and cold 
pallor of the evening atmosphere had 
succeeded to the mellow gold and warm- 
hued brightness of the sunset hour. The 
breeze, cold from the chilling kisses of 
the sea, stole through the open case- 
ment, and waved with stealthy touch 
the heavy draperies that shaded the 
windows. 

“And now, Sydney, I want to hear 
something about the circumstances of 
your marriage,” said Summerfield, lean- 
ing back in his chair with his just-light- 
ed cigar between his lips. ‘“ Remember 
that I did not even know that you were 
married till I landed in New York three 
days ago.” 

“Hand me that taper first, and I will 
tell you the whole story. So! Now, 
will you take a little cognac with your 
coffee? No? Well, then, to begin. 
You remember that when we parted in 
Paris I talked of making a tour through 
the south of France, though I had de- 


. cided definitely upon nothing. But, as 


luck would have it, I sauntered round 
to the Hétel Westminster the day after 
you left, to call upon the Greshams, and 
there I met Fred Hilton, who was wild 
on the subject of old French architecture, 
and longing for a companion to go pok- 
ing about with him into all the odd holes 
and corners possible, looking for cathe- 
drals, and old chateaux, and Heaven 
knows what. So we made out a list of 
places to visit, and joined forces on the 
spot.” 

“You had better have gone to Italy 
with me,”’ interrupted Summerfield, let- 
ting a cloud of smoke escape from be- 
tween his half-closed lips as he spoke. 

“TI don’t know about that. I did have 
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a stupid time, that is true, but then, you 
see, 1 met— But I will not anticipate. 
Well, to go on with my story, we started 
in about a week, and for a fortnight or 
so we got along pretty well, though the 
hotels were horrid, and I could not see 
much beauty in the tumbledown build- 
ings that Hilton was always raving 
about and buying photographs of. He 
had a real mania for photographs, that 
man.” 

“Like my French friend, Félix La- 
lande. I believe he has a photograph 
of every person andgevery place he ever 
heard of.” 

“Well, just as I was getting heartily 
sick of the whole affair, and was think- 
ing of cutting loose and going off on 
my own account, Hilton took it into his 
head to fall sick. As ill-luck would 
have it, the place he pitched upon for 
that purpose was the very stupidest little 
French town I ever saw—a small, sleepy, 
whitewashed, dead-and-alive little place 
called Villars Villon. The country was 
flat, the town was dreary, and there was 
Hilton laid up with a low malarious 
fever, a relapse, I believe, of the Roman 
fever he came so near dying of the year 
before; and there was I, shut up with 
him to nurse him. Of course I would 
not leave the poor fellow there by him- 
self: he-would have died—” 

“To a dead certainty,” interrupted 
Summerfield. 

“Oblige me by not interrupting me 
any more in that absurd manner. I 
had a dismal time of it for a week or so. 
Hilton was never desperately ill, it is 
true, but he needed constant attention, 
for he was inclined to a weak, rambling 
sort of delirium, and required to be 
closely watched. The only recreation I 
had was an occasional stroll up and down 
a narrow, whitewashed balcony which 
ran along the front of the house, and 
on which our windows looked; so I 
could go out there and enjoy my cigar 
and a breath of fresh air without being 
out of hearing, or even out of sight, of 
my invalid.” 

“And it was during one of these walks 
that you—”’ 


“Met Nelly? Exactly so. I had not 
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even heard of there being another per- 
manent resident in the house, and had 
never seen her, as she always took her 
meals in her own room. But one day, 
seeing me on the porch, she ventured 
out to inquire how my sick friend was, 
and to proffer the use of her traveling 
medicine-chest. The acquaintance thus 
made. soon ripened into intimacy. We 
met almost daily: she told me the whole 
of her sad, simple little story, and I got 
very much interested in her. But the 
fact is that she fascinated me from the 


moment I first looked into those won- . 


derful eyes of hers, and I was over head 
and ears in love with her before I was 
quite aware of what I was doing.” 

“And her story—what was it? who 
was she ?”’ 

“Oh, she told me all about herself 
and her husband (for she was a widow), 
and about her married life. She was 
the daughter of an officer in the British 
army, was left an orphan when not quite 
sixteen, and was forced to go out asa 
governess. In one of the families where 


she taught she met a Mr. Shirley, a rich 
merchant, who fell desperately in love 


with her, and married her after a very 
brief courtship. I do not think her 
married life was a very happy one—at 
least she never seemed to care to talk 
much about that period of her life. She 
had not been married more than a year 
or two when her husband became in- 
volved in speculation, lost all his prop- 
‘erty, and was obliged to take refuge on 
the Continent, where he died of a broken 
heart, caused by his business misfortunes. 
He left his widow nearly penniless: in 
fact, the only property of any value 
which she possessed was a large quan- 
tity of very valuable jewelry. Her hus- 
band, it appears, had a mania for pre- 
cious stones of all kinds, and he never 
would allow her to part with any of her 
ornaments, his estate having proved 
sufficient to satisfy his creditors. But 
when I first met her she was extremely 
anxious to dispose of some of the most 
valuable of her jewels, and consulted 
me several times as to the possibility of 
finding a market for them in London, 
Paris or New York.” 
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“And did she sell any of them ?” 

““No—of course not. We were mar- 
ried just as soon as Hilton was able to 
get out of bed and be present at the 
ceremony, and then we came straight 
home, for Nelly was wild to see America.” 

“And you have been married how 
long ?” 

“Just six months to-day. You can 
have no idea of how much Nelly is ad- 
mired. Her fascinating face and per- 
fect figure captivate my sex, and her 
gorgeous jewelry overwhelms her own 
with envy and delight. She wore a pa- 
rure of coral at the Ellis’s ball two nights 
ago, which drove all the women in the 
room half frantic, and her diamonds 
surpass anything yet seen at Newport.” 

“Accept my congratulations ;” and 
Max Summerfield gravely shook hands 
with his friend, and then lit another 
cigar. 

“And now, old fellow,” said Sydney 
when both ceremonies had been satis- 
factorily concluded, “have you nothing 
strange, wonderful or exciting to tell me 
respecting your recent travels? I am 
quite tired of talking, and feel inclined 
now to play the part of listener.” 

“There is a story,” said Summerfield, 
leaning back in his chair and looking 
dreamily up at the smoke-coils that rose 
and faded into the darkness, ‘that has 
been running strangely in my head for 
some hours past, and perhaps if I tell it 
to you the ghost of it may be laid, and 
may cease to worry me. 

“When I first went to Rome to study, 
some years ago, I formed the acquaint- 
ance of an old Italian jeweler named 
Angrisani, who had a great reputation 
for taste and artistic excellence, as well 
as for peculiar skill in workmanship. 
His setting of antique gems and scarabzi 
was acknowledged to be unrivaled, and 
his imitations of the ancient Etruscan 
bijouterie were simply perfection in their 
way. I went to him first to order some 
trinkets for my sister, and was so struck 
by the beauty and esthetic feeling of his 
work that I grew insensibly into the habit 
of dropping in every few days to look 
at his productions and to have a little 
chat with the old man about ancient art. 
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Old Angrisani became very fond of me, 
and was wont to say that I was one of 
the very few persons who had ever real- 
ly understood him or appreciated his 
work. He was a true artist, though in 
asmall way. He occupied a little dingy 
room in one of the small, dark, narrow 
streets near the Piazza di Spagna; but, 
dingy and out of the way though his 
dwelling might be, he was not without 
noble and even royal customers, for he 
was a decided celebrity in his peculiar 
line. He mounted a splendid emerald for 
the empress of Austria, and Queen Pia 
of Portugal ordered a complete parure 
of cameos from him, while his setting 
of the queen of Spain’s rubies delighted 
every one except their stupid owner. 

“One evening I strolled into the shop, 
and I found Angrisani in an unusual 
state of excitement. He had just re- 
ceived an order most marvelously flat- 
tering to his amour propre, as well as 
suited to his taste. A package of very 
fine antique gems had been sent him by 
King Francis of Naples, with orders to 
mount them as a necklace. 

“*For his intended bride, I suppose ?” 
I said, for the approaching marriage of 
young Bomba with the lovely sister of 
the Austrian empress was then one of 
the topics of the day. 

“Old Angrisani laughed and shook 
his head. Little by little, and with much 
mystery and many injunctions to se- 
cresy, he revealed to me the true his- 
tory of the projected necklace. King 
Francis was at that time under the do- 
minion of a beautiful Englishwoman, a 
Mrs. Tressilian, who ruled him with a 
sway as absolute as ever Lola Montez 
exercised over Ludwig of Bavaria. She 
was pointed out to me at the Opera in 
Florence some years later—a superb- 
looking creature, with red-gold hair, 
great hazel eyes and a gorgeous English 
complexion, all cream and carmine. 
Well, among this fair lady's whims, she 
took a fancy one day to have one of the 
still-buried houses in Pompeii disinterred 
for her amusement, and she extorted 
from her royal lover a promise that he 
would present her with its contents, 
whatever they might be. She was won- 
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derfully lucky, for in the cellar of the 
house thus unearthed the workmen dis- 
covered a skeleton, supposed to be that 
of the master of the mansion, and be- 
side the skeleton there were found two 
finely-wrought silver vases and some 
twelve or fourteen cameos and intaglios 
of the very choicest workmanship. And 
it was these gems that Angrisani was 
commissioned to mount. I do not think 
that I ever saw finer ones outside of the 
great museums of the world. There 
was one, an oval sapphire engraved 
with a group of Cupids, which was pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs and antiqua- 
rians to be perfectly unique, and there 
was a head of Medusa, cut in a greenish 
semi-transparent stone, which was a 
marvel of expression. I remember 
them all—in fact, I saw them so often 
and studied them so thoroughly that I 
could draw the design engraved on any 
one of them this moment. I went often 
to watch the progress of Angrisani’s 
work, to look over his designs, and to 
talk with him about them. When the 
necklace was finished it was a true work 
of art,as well as a gorgeous ornament. 
The setting in its general effect was 
Etruscan, but each gem was mounted 
in a different style, and in a pattern that 
had some connection with, or peculiar 
fitness for, the subject engraved upon it. 
Thus, around the Medusa was coiled a 
golden serpent; a cornelian engraved 
with the rescue of Andromeda was held 
in the curves of a slender scaly sea- 
monster; and a vine branch was twined 
around a superb sardonyx engraved 
with the marriage of Bacchus and Ari- 
adne; yet the art of the jeweler had so 
managed each design that the difference 
between them at a little distance was 
scarcely perceptible. The finest gem of 
the whole collection was suspended as a 
pendant in front: it was the sapphire of 
which I have already spoken. 

“*Well,’ said Angrisani, the day he 
displayed the necklace to me for the 
last time prior to its transmission to 
Naples, ‘the fair Tressilian can pride 
herself upon one thing —namely, the 
possession of a perfectly unique orna- 
ment.’ 
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“* Will you never make another like 
it ?’ I inquired. 

“The old man shook his head: 
‘Where could I find such gems? and 
who could afford to pay me my price 
for such workmanship? Only a king, 
and a king in love, would ever be so 
extravagant.’ 

“So I looked my last, as I then 
thought, at the exquisite ornament, and 
I saw it enclosed in its crimson velvet 
case with a sigh. It was the only trin- 
ket which I ever really cared to possess 
—which I ever truly coveted. 

“The night on which I saw Mrs. 
Tressilian at the Opera in Florence (it 
was two years ago last winter, I think), 
she had that necklace on. It divided 
public admiration with her splendid 
beauty, but I was told that she very sel- 
dom wore it. She preferred to adorn 
herself with her superb suite of dia- 
monds or some other of her more showy 
sets, for King Francis had proved a 
prodigal lover, and her jewels were said 
to be of immense value. I was told 
that her coral set was of almost fabu- 


lous value, and was even finer t —— 


one which the city of Naples aftétward 
presented to Victor Emmanuel’s daugh- 
ter Pia as a wedding-gift. Last sum- 
mer, when I was in Switzerland, I read 
in Galignani an account of the murder, 
by poison, of Mrs. Tressilian, and it was 
supposed that these very jewels had been 
the temptation which led to the crime.” 
“Was the murderer ever discovered ?”” 
asked Sydney with a stifled yawn. 
“That question has, I believe, never 
been satisfactorily solved. There was 
a person arrested and tried for the crime, 
a distant relative of Mrs. Tressilian—a 
young woman named Emily Shaw— 
who lived with her as companion, but 
there was some flaw in the evidence, 
and the jury brought in a verdict of Not 
Proven. The trial took place in Edin- 
burgh. Mrs. Tressilian had gone there 
to see about some property to which she 
had fallen heir, and she died within a 
few weeks after her arrival in the city. 
But the oddest part of the whole story 
is, that her jewels disappeared, and both 
Scotch and English detectives have 
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tried to discover their whereabouts in 
vain. Some of her trinkets, including 
her Pompeian necklace, were so pecu- 
liar that they would certainly have been 
recognized had they ever been offered 
for sale. Emily Shaw was, I am con- 
vinced, the guilty party. I read’ the 
evidence over very carefully, and by so 
doing I arrived at that conclusion ; but 
what did she do with the jewels? It is 
an odd case altogether.” 

“Rather. But here comes Mrs. Erle. 
Time to dress, Max: I had no idea it 
was so late.” 

There was a soft rustle of the trailing 
folds of a woman’s dress without—that 
frou-frou of silk which some French 
writer calls the music of a beautiful 
woman. Mrs. Erle swept slowly down 
the stairs, and paused beneath the hall 
chandelier which hung just outside the 
library door to give some last directions 
to her maid, who was following her with 
her gloves, fan and white cloak. The 
lamplight fell full upon her as she stood 
there, and revealed the minutest details 
of her toilette. She was attired in a 
mist of transparent muslin and Valen- 
ciennes lace, floating over an under- 
dress of pale green silk, and around 
her beautiful neck, reposing on the 
warm white velvet of her unveiled 
shoulders, shone a necklace formed of 
antique gems and mounted in an ex- 
quisitely wrought Etruscan setting of 
yellow gold. 

As if moved by a common impulse, 
both men. rose to their feet when their 
eyes fell upon the form of Mrs. Erle. 
There was silence for a moment, broken 
only by the convulsive breathing of Syd- 
ney Erle. At last he spoke, in a hoarse, 
hollow tone that his dearest friend 
would never have recognized as being 
his voice: ‘Max, look at that neck- 
lace: do you recognize it ?” 

There was no answer. Max Summer- 
field turned away and hid his face in his 
hands. 

“Answer me,” continued Sydney in 
the same strained, unnatural voice. “I 
will know the truth. Is that the Pom- 
peian necklace—the necklace of Mrs. 
Tressilian ?” 
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Before Max could reply, Mrs. Erle 
glided into the room. She took her 
seat at the table, and the light from the 
shaded reading-lamp fell full upon her, 
leaving the figures of her husband and 
Summerfield in obscurity. 

“Well, gentlemen,” she said gayly, 
“hasten to put on your dress-coats and 
your white ties. The carriage will be 
here in fifteen minutes. How do you 
like my dress, Sydney? Do you think 
the tints of this necklace go well with 
the light green of this silk ?”’ 

“Admirably! But what a beautiful 
necklace that is, Eleanor! Where did 
you get it?” 

Sydney spoke in his usual tone, and 
she replied: “It was one of Mr. Shirley’s 
numerous purchases. He gave it to me 
as a birthday present.” 

‘How longago? Can you remember 
the date ?”” 

“Oh, six or seven years ago: I can- 
not tell you exactly. You know,” she 
continued, looking down and in a grave 
tone, “he has been dead nearly three 
years.” 

“Indeed! Max, come here and look 
at these exquisite gems.” Young Erle’s 
fingers closed with an iron clasp upon 
his friend's wrist, and Max reluctantly 
obeyed his words and gesture. “See,” 
continued Sydney, pointing to the vari- 
ous stones of the necklace, “is not the 
workmanship of that head of Medusa 
marvelous? and that sea-monster, how 
perfectly itis wrought! I scarcely know 
which to admire most—the gems them- 
selves or their setting. And that en- 
graved sapphire—what is the design? 
Oh, two Cupids—how charming !” 

“But you must hurry, gentlemen,” Mrs. 
Erle said, clasping one of her bracelets 
that had come unfastened. “Sydney, 
. you are not usually such a laggard.”’ 

“No; but do you go on, and send the 
carriage back again for us. I do not 
feel inclined to go just yet.” 

“What! alone? Why, Sydney—” 

“Yes: Max has been telling me an 
interesting story, and I want to hear the 
end of it. So go—go at once.” 

She rose slowly, reluctantly from her 
seat. Her eyes were fixed in unspeak- 
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able amazement on the face of her 
husband. 

‘*Go—lI tell you, Eleanor!’ cried Syd- 
ney, his hardly maintained self-control 
on the point of giving way. 

Mrs. Erle turned to quit the room, her 
cheek crimson and her eyes glowing 
with indignation. 

“But stop !’’ cried her husband, struck 
by a sudden thought. “Take off your 
necklace and leave it here: I want to 
look at it. I do not want you to wear it.” 

“Take off my necklace! Are you 
mad, Sydney? Why you told me your- 
self—” : 

“Take it off!’ he almost shouted. 
“Do you hear me ?” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike 
Mrs. Erle, a swift perception of the 
truth. Every vestige of color fled from 
her: face, leaving her ghastly in her 
deathlike paleness. She raised her 
trembling hands to the clasp, but her 
agitation was so great that she could not 
unfasten it, and Max, moved to pity, 
stepped forward to aid her. As he did 
so she looked up into his face—that 
brave, manly face whereon was written 
grief.and horror, yet not unmingled with 
compassion. To his dying day Max 
Summerfield will never forget the wild, 
terror-stricken, despairing glance of 
those weird, expressive eyes—a look 
such as he had once seen in Paris after 
the fall of the Commune in the eyes of 
one of the Zétroleuses as she faced the 
guns of her executioners. The glitter- 
ing ornament fell from her bent neck 
upon the table: then she seemed to re- 
gain her composure. “Au revoir, then,” 
she said, with a smile that sat but ill 
upon her white wan features. “My cloak, 
Justine, and my gloves and fan. There 
is the carriage, I think.’’ “And with a 
slight gesture of farewell she glided out 
into the hall. The front door was open- 
ed, then closed, and the roll of wheels 
sounded down the carriage-road. She 
was gone. 

After listening a moment to the retreat- 
ing wheels, Sydney rose. ‘Max Summer- 
field,”’ he said, gravely, “ you profess to 
be my friend. Now prove your friendship 
by answering metruly. Is this necklace 
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the one made by Angrisani—the one you 
saw worn by Mrs. Tressilian ?”’ 

“Sydney,” said Summerfield in a tone 
of intense suffering, “I wish that I had 
died before I ever brought such sorrow 
upon you. Yet I w¢// answer, and that 
truthfully. To the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, that is the Pompeian 
necklace made for Mrs. Tressilian—the 
one whose manufacture I watched so 
closely, and which I once saw on the 
neck of its owner.” 

“A little over two years ago, I think 
you said ?” 

“TI did, but may not Angrisani have 
lied? May not this be the original from 
whose designs—”’ 

“You talk insanely,” interrupted Mr. 
Erle, sternly. ‘How could there exist 
duplicates of such singular antique gems? 
Yet was there no private mark upon the 
necklace—nothing by which you could 
identify it ?”’ 

Max thought a moment. “Yes,” he 
said, ‘I remember now that Angrisani 
once pointed out to me a small Greek 
letter cut on the under surface of the 
cameo of black-and-white onyx. If that 
necklace be indeed the late property of 
Mrs. Tressilian—” 

Even as he spoke Sydney reversed 
the cameo. The tiny letter was plainly 
visible on the dark polished surface. 
He flung the necklace from him as 
though it had been a serpent. “And 
so,” he cried, ‘“‘I am the husband of an 
impostor—a murderess !” 

“You are hasty, Sydney. Wait—have 
patience before you judge. May not 
Mrs. Erle be able to account satisfac- 
torily for the manner in which the or- 
nament came into her possession ?”’ 

“You heard what she said when I 
questioned ber ?” 

“But pause—have patience—seek for 
proofs. Can no one in this country 
swear to Mrs. Erle’s identity with Elea- 
nor Shirley ?” 

“No one. Unless you can prove to 
me that she is not Emily Shaw, I must 
go abroad to discover the truth. And 
the suspense—how can I ever bear the 
suspense?’ He paced the floor with 
hurried, agitated steps as he spoke. 
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Max Summerfield was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he said, in tones through 
which pierced an inflection. of painful 
hesitation, ‘What I am about to say 
may open to you a certainty of suffer- 
ing. Yet it is better, I should think, for 
you to know the worst at once, or to 
discover at once that all this affair has 
been a frightful mistake, a fearful night- 
mare, and that your wife is not what 
you suspect her to be.” 

“Is she, or is she not, Emily Shaw, 
the poisoner? Can you answer that 
question for me ?” 

“T can.” 

Mr. Erle paused in his agitated walk. 
“And how ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

“Sit down and I will tell you. I spoke 
to you some time ago of my French 
friend, Félix Lalande, and of his mania 
for photographs. His collection is ar- 
ranged in sets and mounted in large 
albums — actors, authors, statesmen, 
beauties, ballet-girls, and so on, being 
each arranged in a separate volume. 
One album contains the portraits of cel- 
ebrated female criminals, and amongst 
these portraits is that of Emily Shaw.” 

“Are you certain ?” 

“Perfectly so. He showed me his 
collection only yesterday. I dined with 
him, and in fact spent nearly the whole 
day with him—at least till it was time to 
go to the boat.” 

“T remember; and you thought you 
had seen Eleanor’s face somewhere be- 
fore? Well, write to him—write at once, 
and tell him to segd you that portrait.” 

A blotting-book of Russia leather lay 
upon the table. Without further speech 
Summerfield opened it. Mr. Erle laid 
before him a plain sheet of note-paper, 
without crest, monogram or initials, and 
in a few moments the brief letter was 
written, folded, directed and sealed. 

“Lay it on the hall table, Summer- 
field. We must go to dress now, for I 
suppose that I must appear at the Ack- 
lins’ to-night, if only for five minutes. 
And how shall I be able to hide the 
truth from her? Oh, Max! how I have 
loved her !”” 

Without waiting for a reply, he quitted 
the room and ascended the staircase. 
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Max lingered in the hall to place his 
letter on the table Mr. Erle had desig- 
nated to him, and as he turned from 
doing so to follow his friend the hall 
door was pushed open, and James, the 
coachman, peered Stealthily in. Though 
struck by the oddity of such a proceed- 
ing on the part of one of the well-train- 
ed servants of the Erlesmere household, 
Mr. Summerfield took no further notice, 
and was about to ascend the stairs when 
his own name, called in half-whispered 
accents, arrested his further progress: 
“Mr. Summerfield, come here, please.” 
He looked round. James was beckon- 
ing to him in a hurried, eager way. His 
trim gray livery was in sad disorder, 
and there were spots of blood on the 
sleeve of the arm which he extended 
toward Mr. Summerfield in his anxiety 
to attract the attention of the artist. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
Max in amazement as he noticed the 
disordered dress and agitated air of the 
old servant. 

“There has been a dreadful accident, 
sir. I think Mrs. Erle is killed.” 

“Good Heavens! How did it hap- 
pen?” 

“The horses took fright at a boy with 
a lantern who was runhing along by the 
side of the road. But I could have 
managed the horses, I think, only Mrs. 
Erle screamed so. And then she jump- 
ed out—and her dress caught in the 
wheel—and she is terribly hurt about the 
head. I think she is dying: anyhow, 
she hasn’t spoke since the accident.” 

“And where is she ?” 

“We got the horses stopped at last, 
and we put some boards across the seat 
of the carriage, and the cushions on 
them, and we brought her home. But 
who will tell Mr. Erle, sir? It will half 
kill him—he is so fond of her.”’ 

As he spoke the hall door was pushed 
wide open, and two men entered, bearing 
between them the improvised couch on 
which lay, lifeless, unconscious, dying, 
the fair woman who a few brief hours 
before had been decking herself for an 
evening of gayety. Her fair hair was 
stained with blood, her witching eyes 
were closed, and her costly dress of Va- 
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lenciennes lace hung round her in soiled 
and unseemly tatters. It was a pitiful 
and a ghastly sight, the white face and 
rigid features already darkened with the 
shadow of approaching death; and in 
grim and mocking contrast with them 
was her gala attire, the crushed feathers 
still clinging to the blood - bedabbled 
tresses, the white gloves upon the hands 
now clenched convulsively in the throes 
of approaching dissolution, and the pale 
green shining folds of her dress trailing 
over the stiffened, motionless limbs. 

As Max gazed horror-stricken upon 
the spectacle before him, a cry rang 
through the hall: “Nelly, Nelly! my 
wife, my darling!’ And Sydney Erle 
rushed down the stairs and fell prostrate 
beside the dying woman. 

She lived a few hours longer, if life it 
could be called which consisted merely 
in the pulsations of the heart and thee 
faint breathing that stirred her breast. 
But even these grew feebler and slower, 
and so, without a word, without a glance, 
without an instant of consciousness, she 
passed from the semblance of death into 
a likeness of peaceful slumber which 
was death itself. 

Two days after the funeral, Max Sum- 
merfield came into the library where the 
young widower sat overwhelmed with 
that dull stupor and exhaustion which 
follows the first keen sharpness of a 
great grief. Max bore in his hand a 
sealed packet. It was the answer to his 
letter to Félix Lalande: it contained the 
photograph for which he had written. 
Without a word he laid it before Sydney 
Erle. 

Mr. Erle took it up, glanced at it and 
mechanically broke the seal. *The pho- 
tograph fell from the unfu!ded letter on 
the floor. It was enclosed ‘n a blank 
envelope. Sydney stooped and picked 
itup. “So és,” he said, after glancing 
at the letter, ‘is the photograph of Emily 
Shaw?’ Summerfield bowed his head 
in silence. “And so,’’ continued Syd- 
ney, still holding the unopened envelope 
in his hand, “all my doubts may be set 
at rest. One look at this picture in my 
hand, and I may curse the memory of 
the dead woman who was so dear to me 
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—who dwells now a pure and hallowed 
vision in my heart of hearts. One look, 
and my past may be poisoned, my future 
embittered, and the ghost of a past 
crime, the dread of possible shame, may 
haunt my footsteps through all my days 
to come. Never!” 

He took a match from the table, light- 
ed it and ignited one corner of the little 
parcel. He held it firmly till the flame 
nearly reached his fingers: then he threw 
the smouldering remains of the photo- 
graph upon the hearth and watched till 
they were entirely consumed. 

“Thus, Max, old friend, I end my 
suspense, my doubts and my anguish 
of mind. Make what apologies you can 
from me to M. Lalande for my destruc- 
tion of his photograph.” 

And the Pompeian necklace — what 
of that? Search was made for it, but 
in vain. It had disappeared from the 
library table, having probably been ab- 
stracted by some interloper during the 
confusion incident upon the occurrence 
of Mrs. Erle’s sudden death. Like a 
baleful talisman, its mission of misery 
ended, it had vanished from the scene 
of its evil works. At all events, it was 
never heard of more, having probably 
been broken up by the thief to avoid 
detection. 

But as Max Summerfield sits alone in 





his New York studio he often muses 
over the events of that fearful evening, 
and such questions as these shape them- 
selves unbidden in his mind: “ Was she, 
or was she not, Emily Shaw? Was her 
leap from the carriage that night caused 
by terror, or was it a deliberate attempt 
at suicide? And if she was not Emily 
Shaw, how did she become possessed 
of the Pompeian necklace ?” 

Félix Lalande wrote to a friend in 
Edinburgh to procure him, if possible, a 
duplicate of the photograph which Mr. 
Erle had destroyed, but received from 
his friend the intelligence that every 
copy had been bought up some months 
before, and that the negative had also 
been purchased and destroyed. This 
had been done, so wrote the Edinburgh 
correspondent, by the lawyer who had 
defended Miss Shaw, and who was sup- 
posed to act as the agent of some party 
or parties unknown. 

And so an unfathomable darkness, an 
impenetrable mystery, settled over the 
story of the Pompeian necklace. Once 
its gems had been hidden from the light 
by the ashes and the lava-floods and the 
poisonous vapors that destroyed a city: 
around its second disappearance hung 
the baleful atmosphere of a great crime, 
the darkness of the shadow of death. 

Lucy HAMILTON HOOPER. 





A GOLD-HUNT ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 


E were mining prosperously at 

Virginia City. The gulch was 
of marvelous richness, and after toiling 
with a will all the livelong day, it was 
pleasant to see the stalwart miners watch- 
ing the shining golden grain as the water 
was turned from the sluice-boxes, and 
gathering each man his harvest, some a 
hundred-fold, some sixty, some thirty. 
But no one was satisfied. As the late 
A. D. Richardson said, the American 
miner is a migratory animal, always 





ready to leave a good certainty for a 
faint prospect of anything better, es- 
pecially if the new diggings are very 
remote and difficult of access. No man 
filled his garners so rapidly but that he 
dreamed of richer Golcondas in the un- 
explored wilderness. Surely in all this 
measureless network of mountains there 
must be more than one deposit of gold. 
But where? To-day come vague rumors 
from Silver Bow, again from the Galla- 
tin River, Bitter Root and Deer Lodge; 
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and to each new place, wild and uncer- 
tain as the rumors themselves, flocked 
the restless miners. At midnight little 
parties of horsemen would steal away 
over the mountains, and ere morning 
half the city would be in close pursuit, 
to return after a few days of profitless 
search, hungry and weary as the repent- 
ant prodigal. : 

But, more than all other regions, the 
Yellowstone, a hundred and twenty miles 
away, and far within the hunting-grounds 
of the Crow Indians, was the favorite 
location of the visionary gold - fields. 
Some hoary trapper, a vagrant relic of 
the American Fur Company’s reign, 
would sit by the miners’ camp-fires at 
night and tell to eager listeners the weird 
legends of the Wind River Mountains, 
and the gold in their fastnesses so jeal- 
ously guarded by the Indians. Had not 


Father de Smet admitted that the Indians 
had told him of streams whose beds 
were yellow with gold? So exciting be- 
came the reports from the new El Dora- 
do that in the fall of 1864 half our gulch 
journeyed to the Yellowstone, and the 
wanderings of one band of this grand 


army of crusaders form the subject of 
this sketch. 

The miner par excellence travels on 
horseback, leading a mule, which carries 
his two army-blankets, his scanty stock 
of flour, bacon and coffee, and, dangling 
at either side, his frying-pan and coffee- 
pot, his pick and shovel. His dipper 
hangs at his belt opposite his revolver 
and sheath-knife, and a duplicate of the 
latter shows its handle just above his 
right boot-leg. But our party were not 
miners of long standing, and traveled 
more comfortably in a light covered wa- 
gon drawn by two stout Indian ponies. 

There were four of us. First, the 
Judge, whose title is not a subject for in- 
vestigation, it being one of the cardinal 
maxims of mountain civilization that 
any old man—and old age begins at 
forty—may assume any title, military or 
Civic, without question. He was lazy, 
jovial and good-natured, full of anec- 
dotes of his experience on the frontier, 
and always a pleasant traveling com- 
panion, although we were never able, 
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when any labor was to be done, to ob- 
tain from him much help except in the 
way of counsel, with which he was ready 
on all occasions. Next came the trap- 
per—a serious old man whonever smiled, 
familiar with these wilds for years in the 
service of the American Fur Company, 
thoroughly understanding the habits of 
all the wild beasts and Indians, and 
cautious and secretive as either; enthu- 
siastic in his love for this mountain-life, 
and feeling at the advance of immigra- 
tion something as a Roman of taste may 
have felt at the irruption of the Goths 
and Vandals; credulous, and sure to 
view the most absurd traditions with 
awe; and withal, as he grew old, a little 
boastful of his own adventures. Lastly, 
our miner, who had been in the mines 
of California, Pike’s Peak and Idaho, 
and held rich claims in all, but frittered 
all away in folly and worse, and now 
was starting anew, not a whit disheart- 
ened, but full of hope, and, like Hans 
in Luck, relieved from a disagreeable 
burden. 

We commenced our journey one after- 
noon in October by climbing the divide 
between Virginia and the Madison River. 
This word “divide” is used queerly as 
the name for the wall of mountains that 
separates two streams. One wonders a 
little at first, and asks if the brooks do 
not rather divide the mountains, but one 
soon falls into the ctistoms of the coun- 
try, and looks upon the great ridges as 
high fences which divide two parcels of 
meadow. Travel in Montana consists 
entirely of this alternate crossing of 
mountain and stream. Spurs jut out 
from the main chain of the mountain, 
in every direction, and all through these, 
like moths fretting a garment, are thou- 
sands of little brooks. The scenery is 
monotonous—barren hills with scrubby 
pines and cedars, and sometimes pretty 
wild flowers running up to the very line 
of the snow, the brightest being found 
at its very border. But then the whole 
line of the Rocky Mountains has this 
monotony. It is only rarely that they 
rise into grand peaks or show wild ra- 
vines like the Sierra Nevada. Their 
majesty consists rather in the vastness 
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of the whole chain and the unending 
succession of hills. Climb the loftiest, 
and the view is as of a boundless ocean 
or a grand review of an army—much 
sameness in the parts composing it, but 
an amazing grandeur in the whole hori- 
zon of regiments: some bare and dull, 
like the rebel gray, some with their for- 
ests nodding like green plumes, and 
some with white crests of snow. Very 
cheerless are the winters in these moun- 
tains, which are often impassable from 
the constantly shifting drifts of fine dry 
snow ; but a good Providence keeps the 
valleys free in the hardest of winters, 
and places along the mountain-bases 
the rich bunch-grass, that cures itself 
and gives the herds and wild beasts 
plentiful and unfailing food. 

At night we camped on a little tribu- 
tary of the Madison. The horses were 
let loose with long lariats, and after 
gathering a few fagots and cooking and 
eating a very primitive meal, we wrap- 
ped our blankets about us and slept that 
sweet sound sleep which is only known 
in this crisp mountain air. In the morn- 


ing, at the Judge’s suggestion, we spent 
some hours in hunting for a quartz lode. 

“T have been told confidentially,” said 
he, ‘of rich ones hereabouts, and if we 
can find one our fortune’s made, and 
without any of the hard work of your 


gulch-diggings. S’posin’ we should run 
on a good one now, a wide, well-defined 
crevice—why then, if our hunt on the 
Yellowstone fizzles, we can come back, 
develop our claim a little, get some good 
specimens (on a pinch we can get them 
from somebody else’s mine), send me to 
New York this winter, and sell out for a 
million or so on Wall street. Comfort- 
able, eh ?” 

A little incredulously, but still with 
the fascinating hope so common among 
miners, we followed the Judge in his 
tramp over the mountain. Every little 
piece of brown rock in our path was 
picked up and scrutinized thoroughly in 
the hope that it might be the d/ossom- 
vock that indicates a quartz vein near. 
But other seekers of the Judge’s stamp, 
those who planned a maximum of gain 
for a minimum of labor, had been there 
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before us, and wherever the pieces of 
burnt quartz were thick enough to‘ad- 
mit the remotest possibility of a vein, a 
little hole had been dug, and on either 
side a post set where some sounding 
name, as “ Leviathan Lode,” was printed 
in pencil in corpulent letters, like Bob 
Sawyer’s name in Mr. Wardle’s pew, 
with below a list of the claimants to the 
valuable property. It was astonishing 
what a number of these claims we found, 
and how utterly worthless they were, but 
the Judge invariably added his name for 
the first untaken claim. 

“For why?” said he. “I shall only 
have to pay for recording, and Bob 
Hagaman, the best man in the Terri- 
tory, is county recorder, and will let me 
run in debt to any amount. If only 
one in a hundred turns out good, I shall 
make something. I’ve got any number 
of claims now, and when the legislature 
meets I'll get myself incorporated into 
a company with a capital stock of a 
million, say, with liberty to increase to 
ten millions, and sell shares on Wall 
street. D’ye see?” 

The further unfolding of this unique 
plan of making money without effort 
was interrupted by our coming upon 
two men digging upon a new claim. 

“Hallo, Judge!’ shouted our judge. 

“Hillo, Judge!’ was the answer; and 
the two ornaments of a republican judi- 
ciary shook hands with feeling. 

Our new judge was a decidedly seedy 
and dilapidated old man, of whom one 
would say that the world had not used 
him well. Egregious mistake! for in 
answer to the Judge’s question of ‘“ What 
luck ?” he said, “ Big—big! I’ve struck 
it rich, Judge. Me and my pardner has 
found a well-defined crevice, and are 
getting out good quartz. It’s a big 
thing, and we call it by a big name— 
the ‘ Megatherium Lode.’ ””’ 

“Put us down for a claim?” said the 
Judge, passing a black bottle. 

“Ef a man was to say anything less 
than a million for all my interest here, I 
wouldn’t take it, no mor’n—’’ But lan- 
guage was futile to express his contempt 
for any mean offer, and the sentence 
was only finished by an emphatic ges- 
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ture. ‘But our grub is low, and ef you 
can spare a little bacon and flour, we'll 
put you down for a claim or so, though 
they’re all engaged up to Five each way 
from Discovery.” 

A bargain was soon driven, both 
judges congratulating us on the gain of 
such fabulous wealth for a mere baga- 
telle; and each of us holds to this day, 
unless the elements have obliterated the 
posts set up, the undisputed title to two 
hundred linear feet of a sterile desert 
of wild sage, registered in the records 
of Montana as the Megatherium Lode. 
No capitalist with millions has yet made 
proposals for this property. 

We traveled for the rest of the day 
along the broad, shallow Madison, ford- 
ing it at night and camping on its banks. 
All the tillable land is taken up for 
ranches —all semi-hotels; the most 
prominent of which, I remember, had 
the sign ‘‘} way house—wisky ” in black 
lead on a piece of pine board. Half- 
way from where to whither we were un- 
able to learn, but concluded it to be an 
ingenious device to entice the wayworn 
traveler with the delusion that, if he 
had only half completed his journey, it 
would be the part of wisdom to tarry 
here and regird his loins. 

The next day we crossed the low 
divide between the Madison and Gal- 
latin Forks. These, with the Jefferson, 
were discovered and named, in 1805, by 
Lewis and Clarke, whose narrative is 
full of descriptions, wonderful for their 
accuracy, of their long route through a 
country then as unknown as the wilds 
of Ethiopia. A particular eagle’s nest 
described by them was found by Cap- 
tain Reynolds’ expedition half a century 
later, and he wondered if the huge bald 
eagle he saw there was the one made 
historic by Captain Lewis. Possibly it 
was a lineal descendant, and heir to the 
old homestead. ‘ At Fort Benton there 
are several venerable half-breeds who 
claim with some pride that their fathers 
were in this famous expedition of Lewis 
and Clarke. 

Our trapper beguiled the day with a 
discourse on philology. One of the par- 
ty happened imprudently to venture a 
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Latin quotation. It fell like pearls be- 
fore swine, and the trapper said: “You're 
young yet, but you'll forget that trash in 
the mountains. It won't pass heres and 
hadn’t oughter anywhere. It’s because 
we have so many words and languages 
that lawyers trade in ’em to cheat honest 
folks. The only real sensible language 
I know on is the Chinnook jargon.” 

A little encouragement sufficed to make 
the trapper acknowledge his proficiency 
in this tongue unknown to Max Miller, 
and to unfold its excellences: “ You see, 
when the Hudson Bay Company traded 
here they dealt with fifty different tribes, 
all speaking a language called Chin- 
nook, but so different that no two tribes 
could understand each other. Well, the 
Hudson Bay Company had the smartest 
men in the world, but even Saint Paul 
couldn’t learn fifty languages. So they 
got the Indians together and made up a 
new language entirely. Where a French 
word was good, they took that; where an 
English word was better, they took that; 
and if any Indian tribe had a good word, 
they took that. Don’t you see that in 
this way they got the cream of them ail? 
It worked well, and even now the Ore- 
gon girls won't be courted in anything 
else. They hain’t many words, but 
enough for what’s of any use, and so 
they don’t talk too much.” 

The trapper illustrated his discourse 
by profuse references to the beauties of 
his new tongue. Thus he explained that 
Englishman is King George's man, and 
the American, to distinguish him, is call- 
ed Boston. Drink is pottle-lum (bottle 
rum), our rough English only made 
more mellifluous; as are also fo-mah-lah 
for to-morrow, paw-paw for father, spose 
for zf. The French, improved and spelt 
according to pronunciation, furnishes /a 
mah (main) for hand, la lunk for tongue, 
la swag (soie) for sz/k, and shortay 
(chanter) for stzg. Sometimes two lan- 
guages unite to form a word, as month 
is formed of zc¢ (Chinnook for ove) and 
moon , the sea is hyass-salt-chuck (very 
salt water), and fog is cultus smoke (cul- 
tus being Chinnook for lazy). And oc- 
casionally all these tongues are required 
for one triumphant word of the jargon, 
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as cedar, la-medseen-stick. A complete 
sentence carries one back to the days of 
the Tower of Babel; as, Mammook-lip- 
lip chuck for Boil the water; and for 
Wash the dishes, Wash o’cook la plah. 

I could not help feeling, in view of its 
few words, what a happy improvement 
it would be if the Congressional wind- 
mill had some such restrictions to the 
dreary waste of garrulity that fills the 
Congressional Globe. 

Thus far we had passed only monot- 
onous parched grass and dwarfed pines, 
the troublesome cactus and sage-brush, 
the scanty vegetation of the higher ele- 
vations. But as we crossed the divide, 
and our wagon rattled merrily down the 
hills, we came into broad acres of waving 
prairie-grass—a veritable prairie, with a 
swift river winding through its centre— 
and our delight at the contrast was un- 
bounded. For hours we rode through 
this rich valley, between the branches 
of the Gallatin. For about forty miles 
in length and fifteen in width it stretches 
out into a level plain, offering farms in 
plenty to whoever will take, and grow- 
ing richer as one approaches the junc- 
tion where the Three Forks come to- 
gether and enter the mountain-gorge on 
their long journey to the sea. 

Toward nightfall we approached the 
Little Gallatin, a clear brook skirted by 
the inevitable cottonwood, and espied 
six log cabins, built according to the 
primitive and rather monotonous style 
of architecture of new countries. None 
of them had yet arrived at the luxury 
of floors, but the ¢dnstruction of these 
was a hope of the future, and in that 
event the little community had promis- 
ed to indulge itself in a ball. We enter 
the city—Bozeman City. . There are no 
villages in Montana—only ranches, 
which contain one house, and cities, 
which must contain at least two. A 
grateful people gave the name of Wash- 
ington to their capital: here again is a 
city of equally magnificent distances 
showing grateful recognition of a public 
benefactor. Hereabout, not to know 
Bozeman argues one’s self unknown. 
Bridger and Bozeman are the tutelar 
saints of the emigrant—the Columbus 

















and Vespucius of the Plains. Bridger’s 
route from Fort Laramie, and Boze- 
man’s Cut-off, are names familiar in the 
mountains as household words. Bridger 
is an old man now, with a face like an 
ancient parchment, garrulous and fond 
of recounting his own marvelous. ex- 
ploits. I have heard him tell of most 
disastrous chances, in all of which he 
came off more than conqueror—of en- 
countering single-handed whole bands 
of Indians—of huge grizzlies leaping 
upon him in his sleep—and a hundred 
like moving accidents by flood and 
field. He used to speak of his lodging 
on a visit to New York as his “camp on 
Broadway Cafion.” He was thoroughly 
wedded to the mountains, and had be- 
come a walking cyclopzedia of their his- 
tory and legends. And now we were 
near the other great man. 

The Judge had vanished before sup- 
per, and did not return. But he was 
not hard to find. Like the war-horse in 
Job, he had scented the battle afar off, 
and lost no time in introducing himself 
to the storekeeper and his good cheer. 
Enlivened by this, he filled the evening 
with anecdotes of the settlement of Ban- 
nock. He had ceme with the first ar- 
rivals, and lived through the dark days 
when the desperadoes maintained a 
reign of terror. Plummer was sheriff 
of the county then—a highwayman of 
the Claude Duval school, mild-manner- 
ed as Lambro, but as cruel. He had 
dined with many a traveler to Salt Lake 
as a warm friend, and murdered and 
plundered him on the road at night. 
His so’-disant band of “road agents” 
ruled the region. He was courted and 
bribed, but he betrayed those to whom 
he promised most. Every dog has his 
day, and this dog had his, but retribu- 
tion came in time. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee made him one of their first vic- 
tims, and, like Haman, he was the first 
hanged on a gibbet made by himself. 

“There were no laws but the miners’ 
laws,"’ said the Judge, “and they were 
too busy to see them executed. I re- 
member once a jury-trial over a dis- 
puted claim. Twelve miners were in- 
veigled into a jury on a promise of a 
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short trial. So far the promise was kept, 
and they retired to consider their verdict. 
Balloted—eleven to one. Argued—still 
eleven to one. Time sped —eleven 
working-men kept idle by the obstinacy 
of one. It was too much, and so they 
finally told the refractory juryman that 
they would give him fifteen minutes to 
agree, promising him a good flogging if 
he failed. In fifteen minutes a verdict 
was rendered.” 

From Bozeman it is a good day’s ride 
to the Yellowstone. We felt here as if 
we were leaving the last outpost of civ- 
ilization and entering Zerra Jncognita. 
The road is poor, and runs steeply over 
the hills, seeking dizzy heights and rocky 
unevennesses that make one sometimes 
question if the great Bozeman were real- 
ly inspired by a higher intelligence in dis- 
covering his cut-off. Still, we traveled 
along comfortably enough, and at sunset 
saw the 

— Mountain ranges overpast, 

In purple distance fair, 
from the banks of the Yellowstone. It 
is a rapid river here at the mouth of the 
cafion, flashing clear and beautiful amid 
the wildest scenery. At this point we 
met parties of disappointed men—the 
drones disgusted at finding that to win 
gold required hard work even at the 
mines—building rude Mackinaw boats 
to float down to the Missouri. We after- 
ward heard that winter came upon them 
and ice closed the river, and after en- 
during every privation and hardship and 
attacks of hostile Indians, but a remnant 
of them reached their homes. 

Below us the Yellowstone enters the 
Mauvaises Terres (Bad Lands), whose 
yellow dust, mingling with the water, 
gives the stream its name. They are 
desolate wastes, the ancient bottom of 
an immense fresh-water lake which was 
peopled with a queer and numberless 
army of life. The Smithsonian agents 
found here an abundance of fossils—the 
rhinoceros, mastodons, foxes and horses 
in great quantities and of all sizes, from 
an ordinary horse down to one not big- 
ger than a large dog, besides some ter- 
ribly fierce fellows called iguanodons, 


the specimens of which are covered with 
Vou. IX.—14 
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teeth-marks, indicating their fearful con- © 
flicts with each other. 

“Tf there's danger any time from wild 
beasts or Indians, it’s to-night,’’ said the 
trapper, ‘and I'll keep watch.” 

So we rolled our blankets about us, 
full of confidence in our wary sentry, 
and settled for the night. 

The wolves were like the poor in 
Scripture—we always had them with us. 
Whenever we left a camping-ground we 
could look back and see them fighting 
for the fragments left. They are the 
scavengers of the Plains—cowardly, but, 
where they dare attack, cruel and re- 
morseless. Catlin tells of meeting a 
noble old bison manfully fighting a pack 
of them. On the approach of his party 
the wolves scattered, and he saw that 
they had eaten out the poor beast’s eyes, 
and half his nose and tongue, while the 
flesh on his legs hung in shreds. And 
as he rode away he could see them re- 
turning to the sickening feast. 

This night the usual delegation seem- 
ed enlarged indefinitely, and their cry 
was a chorus, a mournful wail of hunger. 

“Do they ever get bold enough to 
attack men ?” asked the Judge. 

“Sometimes, when in great numbers 
and very hungry.” 

The Judge thought of the bleak, bare 
mountains and stony valley, and groan- 
ed inwardly. ‘ 

As the owls joined the serenade with 
their melancholy hooting, which cried, 
“Hungry, hungry!” human nature 
could not help feeling itself to be the 
only thing eatable in all this desolation. 

Added to these was the intermittent 
crackling of the underbrush, now slight 
and distant, now nearer and louder, now 
ceasing altogether, till at last the sharp 
crack of a bough like a pistol-shot, 
seemingly in close proximity, brought 
the Judge in a moment to his feet. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what’s that ?’’ he 
gasped. 

“Only a bear,” said the trapper: “no 
danger. Go to sleep.” 

“Sleep, and with Pandemonium let 
loose! You might as well have told 
Daniel to sleep in the den of lions. A 
grizzly?” 
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“No grizzlies here; only black and 
cinnamon bears. They are savage if 
attacked, but if you let them alone they'll 
do as well by you, though there are 
some white ones in the Yellowstone val- 
ley that are very ferocious.” 

It was easier, however, to hear the 
trapper’s stories of animals found in the 
mountains than to sleep. 

“There used to be plenty of buffalo,” 
he said, ‘“‘and there are places where 
great quantities of their bones are found. 
They are very thick, and decay very 
slowly. The Indians know of bones 
lying on the ground over a hundred 
years, and yet well preserved. I never 
could find exactly when they began to 
fall off, but long ago. Perhaps many 
severe winters together or some disease 
carried them off. On the banks of the 
Stinking Water are heaps of these bones. 
I have been told that one hard winter, 
when all the other streams were frozen, 
the buffaloes came there to drink. At 
last that froze too, and the herds perish- 
ed, and their carcasses, decaying, gave 
the stream its name.” 

“ A touching and beautiful story,” said 
one of the party: ‘‘do you believe it ?” 

“T never tell anything I don’t believe,” 
was the reply. ‘‘One queer thing I have 
noticed—that when a buffalo calf is sep- 
arated from his mother, on the approach 
of danger he falls on his fore knees and 
buries his nose behind a tuft of grass. 
No matter how near you go, the little 
fellow follows you with his eyes through 
the grass, sure of safety if his nostrils are 
out of sight. Take one in this way, and, 
closing his eyes, breathe hard two or 
three times into his nostrils, and he will 
follow you like a pet lamb.” 

Of the elk, too, the trapper told us, 
and deer we saw every day. But the 
commonest animals are the antelopes. 
Every day little herds of them would 
gallop after us, or stand at a distance 
and watch us with their peculiar sur- 
prised look. In all languages the name 
of the antelope is significant of the bright- 
ness and beauty of its eye or its extra- 
ordinary powers of vision. When one 
is shot the look from its mild eyes is 
most reproachful. Let us hope that it is 
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this that makes these animals so little 
sought for as game. They are the fleet- 
est and most graceful of their species, 
and very mild and timid; but it is said 
of their African cousin, the gemsbok, 
that not even the lion dare attack him 
except when sorely pressed by hunger, 
and the two have been found dead clasp- 
ed in the death-grapple. 

The Three Forks, with the Yellow- 
stone, the Platte and the Colorado, head 
in the parks of the Wind River Moun- 
tains. Our trapper told us marvelous 
tales of these enchanted mountains— 
tales handed down from trapper to trap- 
per, and famous in the annals of the 
American Fur Company, till even the 
narrators believed them as the Bible. 
Only two white men have ever traveled 
to the head of the Yellowstone—Bridger 
and Meldrum. Meldrum was an unique 
specimen of the ubiquitous Yankee who 
flourished in the palmy days of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, when the beaver was 
the great object of the hunter. He was 
the company’s agent at Fort Larpy, at the 
mouth of the Big Horn, but really mere- 
ly a white Indian with a squaw wife and 
Indian dress and habits, living their lazy 
life and moving with them to new hunt- 
ing-grounds. Even Bridger looked up 
to him, for Bridger’s greatest claim to 
the world’s admiration was, that for one 
period of seventeen years he never ate 
bread; but Bob Meldrum had been 
among the Indians thirty years, and 
only visited the civilized world for nine- 
teen days in all that time. 

Even in the middle of summer the 
snow is so deep in these mountains that 
successive government exploring parties 
were baffled in their attempts to enter 
them, and all private expeditions have 
been driven off by the Indians. It is 
said that the Crows fear, as the vales are 
so green, that if the white man once 
knows of their beauty their hunting- 
grounds will be ruined. These vales 
are the resort of numberless herds of 
buffalo and wild game, and here, the 
trappers tell us, is the “mother region” 
of the gold, where the Indians told 
Father de Smet it was found on the sur- 
face. Here are burning plains, so testi- 
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fies Bridger, at the head of the Yellow- 
stone, and large lakes, and boiling 
springs like the geysers of Iceland. 
Here he saw his Two Ocean River, 
which, after flowing for some distance, 
separates into two large streams—one 
traveling to the Atlantic, the other to 
the Pacific. In one of these vales is a 
large tract of sage-brush, every leaf 
and branch perfect, and here and there 
are rabbits, sage-hens and even Indians, 
all turned to solid stone. Ill fares it 
with whosoever penetrates these myste- 
ries, for the genius of the place at once 
adds him to the group of statuary. 
More wonderful still—and our trapper 
told it with great awe—these bushes 
bear rare fruit— thousands of rubies, 
sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, large 
as walnuts. ‘I tell you, sir,” said one 
veracious narrator to Captain Reynolds, 
“it is true, for I gathered a quart my- 
self, and sent them down the country.” 
A party of whites were once hotly pur- 
sued by Indians, and could only travel 
by night, when they were aided by the 
brilliant light shot from a huge diamond 
in a neighboring mountain, by which 


they traveled on for three consecutive 


nights. Here once an old trapper was 
lost on his road from Fort Laramie to 
Taos, and wandered for many days; 
and in drinking from a stream found 
pieces of yellow metal large as hazel 
nuts, which he carried to Taos and 
found to be gold. He spent many years 
seeking the place again, but in vain. 
These and many other legends and tra- 
ditions of these regions the trapper gave 
us as truths familiar in the mountains as 
household words, which it would be im- 
pious to doubt. 

After a day’s ride along the Yellow- 
stone we arrived at our journey’s end— 
Yellowstone City. The glory of this city 
was chiefly prospective. Nature had 
done much, and Art more, to make it as 
forlorn and desolate a spot as the ear- 
ly hermits could have desired. A little 
train of small farmers from Iowa, lured 
by the story of gold found in Idaho, had 
united in a semi-Fourieristic colony, and 
with their families taken the tedious 
journey over the Plains. Prospecting 
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now and then for gold, they had found 
a small quantity here, and here they 
halted, and, with the true American pro- 
pensity to organize, formed a city at the 
mouth of the cafion. The cajfion took 
the name of Emigrant Gulch, and they 
named the settlement Yellowstone City. 
Its citizens at the time of our arrival 
held daily meetings to make laws, and 
Pericles and his followers never met 
with more ardor to deliberate upon 
plans for the aggrandizement of Athens. 
Not only were acres of the stony waste 
laid off with the regularity of a checker- 
board, but a capacious square was left 
for the future capitol. Having no mines 
to work, and absolutely nothing to do, 
the entire population met daily and ha- 
rangued each other on all possible top- 
ics. A solitary unmarried woman was 
one of their number, and around her 
they rallied with enthusiasm; and fore- 
most in the provisions of their code of 
laws were some defining with great ex- 
actness the rights of women, and visit- 
ing with terrible punishments the wretch 
who should lay a hand on one of them 
save in the way of kindness. 

At the borders of this city, and near 
the mouth of the cafion, a shaft was 
being sunk to the “bed-rock.” All 
along the creek a panful of earth when 
washed would show “color.’’ Even the 
Judge for an hour after our arrival work- 
ed assiduously; washing out pan after 
pan of the earth, and peering anxiously 
through his spectacles at the little specks 
‘of gold left in his pan. But to test the 
value of a gulch it is necessary to dig to 
the solid rock and find the four or five 
feet of “pay dirt” that lies there. The 
gulch had been claimed from top to 
bottom, and the claim-owners began 
sinking the shaft with enthusiasm. They 
had even dug to the depth of seventy 
feet. But faces began to lengthen, for 
they found no signs of the bed-rock. 
Experienced miners from Virginia after 
looking down the shaft would mount 
their horses and ride back. Others 
would work a while and then abandon 
it. Our party cheerfully contributed 
their mite, but retired discouraged. 

I have called this article A Gold-hunt 
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on the Yellowstone. Little remains but 
the confession that it was a hunt for a 
wild goose. Like the Crusades, it was 
an expedition grand in conception and 
progress, but pitiful in results. We lin- 
gered about the city for a fortnight, now 
taking a hopeless look down into the 
muddy water in the shaft, now saunter- 
ing up to the daily sittings of the Lycur- 
guses of the Yellowstone, and always 
watching every movement of the daily 
arriving and departing parties of miners. 
But we found no gold, and at last turned 
homeward. 

Near Bozeman the Crow Indians had 
need of our horses, and one night took 
them. Catlin, in allusion to this Crow 
propensity for horse-stealing for which 
the tribe is famous, says they justify it 
under the name of “recaption,” a just 





and easy way of securing damages from 
the whites for the trespass on their hunt- 
ing-grounds. Their reasoning would 
scarcely have satisfied our party, who 
bought a yoke of oxen from an emigrant 
and literally walked the remaining sixty 
miles to Virginia. If not wiser, we were 
truly sadder men. Even the jolly and 
rubicund face of the Judge brightened 
with no smile at the prospect of nearing 
the Virginia bar-rooms and gambling- 
houses, or, as he termed them, “the 
comforts of civilization.” His career 
since then I do not know, but “I affirm,” 
as Western stump-orators say, “ without 
fear of successful contradiction,” that 
none of the hundred other stampedes to 
new gulches ever again tempted him far 
into the wilderness. 
EDWARD B. NEALLEY. 





ADIEU! 


DIEU! The winds are blowing south: 
My sail swings in the harbor-mouth. 
Peace! seek no further my delay; 
Pray ever for my safe return; 
Poor, piteous faces, hide away 
Your tears that scald, your lips that burn. 
O blessed home, now lost to view! 
My wistful eyes are seeking you, 
And, as the fading hills go by, 
With all my yearning soul I cry, 


Adieu! adieu! 


Still southward blow the tedious winds: 
Small solace here the wand’rer finds. 
O faithless spirit of my youth! 
You brave me out upon the world; 
Forsaking me too soon, forsooth, 
Ere scarce my banners are unfurled. 
O best-beloved! believe me true! 
I would the happy past renew; 
But, drifting to an alien shore, 
My heart cries out, For evermore 


Adieu ! adieu! 


CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


CHAPTER I. 
OUR BELL. 

Oh, the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, 

They grow so green in the North Countrie! 

[* was all settled one evening in the 

deep winter-time. Outside, a sharp 
east wind was whistling round the soli- 
tudes of Box Hill; the Mole, at the foot 
of our garden, as it stole stealthily through 
the darkness, crackled the flakes of ice 
that lay along its level banks ; and away 
on Mickleham Downs, and on the far- 
ther uplands that lay toward the sea, the 
cold stars were shining down on a thin 
coating of snow. 

In-doors there was another story to 
tell ; for the mistress of the house—Queen 
Titania, as we call her—a small person, 
with a calm, handsome, pale face, an 
abundance of dark hair, big eyes that 
are somewhat cold and critical in look, 
and a certain magnificence of manner 
which makes you fancy her rather a tall 
and stately woman—has a trick of so 
filling her drawing-room with dexterous 
traceries of grass and ferns, with plenti- 
ful flowers of her own rearing, and with 
a crowded glare of light, that, amid the 
general warmth, and glow, and perfume, 
and variety of brilliant colors, you would 
almost forget that the winter is chill and 
desolate and dark. 

Then Bell, our guest and companion 
for many a year, lends herself to the 
deception ; for the young woman, though 
there were a dozen inches of snow on 
the meadows, would come down to din- 
ner in a dress of blue, with touches of 
white gossamer and fur about the tight 
waist and neck—with a white rose and 
a buych of forget-me-nots as blue as 
her eyes twisted into the soft masses of 
her light-brown hair, and with a certain 
gay and careless demeanor, meant to 
let us know that she, having been born 
and bred a farmer’s daughter in the 





North Country, has a splendid contempt 
for the mild rigors of our southern winter. 
But on this particular evening, Bell— 
our Bell, our Bonny Bell, our Lady Bell, 
as she is variously called when she pro- 
vokes people into giving her pet names 
—had been sitting for a long time with 
an open book on her knee; and as this 
volume was all about the English lakes, 
and gave pictures of them, and placed 
here and there little tail-pieces of ferns 
and blossoms, she may have been driven 
to contrast the visions thus conjured up 
with the realities suggested by the fierce 
gusts of wind that were blowing coldly 
through the box trees outside. All at 
once she placed the volume gently on 
the white hearth-rug, and said, with a 
strange wistfulness shining in the deeps 
of her blue eyes, “Tita, why don't you 
make us talk about the summer, and 
drown the noise of that dreadful wind ? 
Why don’t we conspire to cheat the win- 
ter and make believe it is summer again ? 
Doesn’t it seem to be years and years 
ago since we had the long, light even- 
ings, the walks-between the hedge-rows, 
the waiting for the moon up on the crest 
of the hill, and then the quiet stroll down- 
ward into the valley and home again, 
with the wild roses and the meadow- 
sweet and the evening campions filling 
the warm, sweet night air. ‘Come, let 
us sit close together and make it sum- 
mer! See, Tita!—it is a bright forenoon 
—you can nearly catch a glimpse of the 
Downs above Brighton—and we are 
going to shut up the house and go away 
anywhere for a whole month. Round 
comes that dear old mail-phaeton, and 
my pair of bonny bays are whinnying 
for a bit of sugar. Papa is sulky—” 
“As usual,” remarks my lady Tita, 
without lifting her eyes from the carpet. 
“For though an improvised impe- 
rial has been slung on, there is scarcely 
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enough room for the heaps of our lug- 
gage, and, like every man, he has a 
selfish hatred of bonnet-boxes. Then 
you take your seat, my dear, looking 
like an empress in a gray traveling 
dress; and papa—after pretending to 
have inspected all the harness—takes 
the reins: I pop in behind, for the hood, 
when it is turned down, makes such a 
pleasant cushion for your arms, and you 
can stick your sketch-book into it, and 
a row of apples and anything else; and 
Sandy touches his forelock and Kate 
bobs a curtsey, and away and away we 
go! How sweet and fresh the air is, 
Tita! and don’t you smell the honey- 
suckle in the hedge? Why, here we are 
at Dorking! Papa pulls up to grumble 
about the last beer that was sent; and 
then Castor and Pollux toss up their 
heads again, and on we go to Guildford, 
and to Reading, and to Oxford. And 
all through England we go, using some- 
times the old coaching-roads, and some- 
times the by-roads, stopping at the curi- 
ous little inns, and chatting to the old 
country folks, and singing ballads of an 
evening as we sit upon the hillsides and 
watch the partridges dusting themselves 
below us in the road; and then on and 
on again. Is that the sea, Tita? Look 
at the long stretch of Morecambe Bay 
and the yellow sands, and the steamers 
at the horizon! But all at once we dive 
into the hills again, and we come to the 
old familiar places by Applethwaite and 
Ambleside, and then some evening— 
some evening, Tita—we come in sight 
of Grasmere, and then—and then—” 

“Why, Bell, Bell! what is the matter 
with you?” cries the other; and the next 
minute her arms are round the light- 
brown head, crushing its white rose and 
its blue forget-me-nots. 

“If you two young fools,” it is remark- 
ed, ‘would seriously settle where we are 
to go next summer, you would be better 
employed than in‘rubbing your heads 
together like a couple of young calves.” 

“Settle !’’ says my lady Titia, with the 
least touch of insolence in her tone: “we 
know who is allowed to settle things in 
this house. If we were to settle any- 
thing, some wonderful discovery would 
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be made about the horses’ feet, or the 
wheels of that valuable phaeton, which 
is about as old as the owner of it—” 

“The wife who mocks at her husband's 
gray hairs,” I remark calmly, “knowing 
the share she has had in producing 
them—”’ 

Here our Bonny Bell interfered, and 
a truce was concluded. The armistice 
was devoted to a consideration of Bell's 
project, which, at length, it was resolved 
to adopt. Why, after going year after 
year round the southern counties in that 
big, old-fashioned phaeton, which had 
become as a house to us, should we not 
strike fairly northward? These circles 
round the south would resemble the 
swinging of a stone in the sling before it 
is projected; and, once we were started 
on this straight path, who could tell how 
far we might not go? 

“Then,” said I—for our thoughts at 
this time were often directed to the great 
masses of men who were marching 
through the wet valleys of France or 
keeping guard amid cold and fog in the 
trenches around Paris—‘‘suppose that 
by July next the war may be over, 
young Von Rosen says he means to pay 
us a visit and have a look at England. 
Why should not he join our party and 
become a companion for Bell ?”’ 

I had inadvertantly probed a hornet’s 
nest. The women of our household 
were at that time bitter against the Ger- 
mans, and but half an hour before Bell 
herself had been eloquently denouncing 
the doings of the Prussians. Had they 
not in secresy been preparing to steal 
back Alsace and Lorraine? had they 
not taken advantage of the time when 
the good and gentle France was averse 
from war to provoke a quarrel ? had not 
the king openly insulted the French am- 
bassador in the promenade at Ems? 
and had not their hordes of men swarm- 
ed into the quiet villages, slaying and 
destroying, robbing the poor and aged, 
and winning battles by mere force of 
numbers? Besides, the suggestion that 
this young lieutenant of cavalry might 
be a companion for Bell appeared to be 
an intentional injury done to a certain 
amiable young gentleman, of no par- 
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ticular prospects, living in the Temple; 
and so Bell forthwith declared her de- 
testation not only of the German offi- 
cers, but of officers in the abstract. 

“I hate those tall men,” she said in 
her impulsive fashion, although there 
was always a smile lurking about the 
blue eyes even when she showed her- 
self most vehement, “with their legs 
like hop-poles, their heads smooth and 
round like turnips, their whitish-yellow 
hair cropped and shining above a red 
neck, their eyes green and starting out 
like two gooseberries. And even worse 
is the short and fat officer—all neck and 
stomach, like a flying duck—with his 
feet turned out like the two steps of a 
dog-cart—with a fierce array of gray hair 
and moustache, like a terrier looking at 
a cat—” 

“Bell, Bell, will you cease those per- 
petual farmyard metaphors of yours? 
You know that Von Rosen is like none 
of these things.” 

“T can remember him at Bonn only 


as a very rude and greedy boy, who. 


showed a great row of white teeth when 
he laughed, and made bad jokes about 
my mistakes in German. And I know 
what he is now—a tall fellow with a 
stiff neck, a brown face, perhaps a beard, 
a clanking sword, and the air of a swash- 
buckler, as he stalks into an inn and 
bawls out, ‘ Kel/nare / eene Pulle Sect! 
und sagen Sie mal, was haben Sie fir 
Zeitungen—die Alljemeene ?’” 

Ordinarily, our Bell’s face was as fair 
and smooth and placid as a cornfield 
in sunshine, but sometimes, you know, 
the cornfield is swept by a gust of wind, 
and then it lays bare the blood-red pop- 
pies beneath. She was now in a pretty 
turmoil of half-affected anger, and Queen 
Titania merely looked on with a cold, 
indulgent smile. I ventured to point 
out to Bell that she might alter her opin- 
ion when Von Rosen actually came over 
with all the glamour of a hero about 
him, and that, indeed, she could not do 
better than marry him. 

Bell opened her eyes: “Marry him 
because he is a hero? No! I would 
not marry a hero after he had become a 
hero. It would be something to marry 
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a man who was afterward to become 
great, and be with him all the time of 
his poverty and his struggles and his 
expectations. That would be worth 
something —to comfort him when he 
was in despair, to be kind to him when 
he was suffering; and then, when it was 
all over and he had got his head above 
these troubles, he would say to you, 
‘Oh, Kate’—or Nell or Sue, as your 
name happened to be— how good you 
were during the old time when we were 
poor and friendless!’ But when he has, 
become a hero, he thinks he will over- 
awe you with the shadow of his great 
reputation. He thinks he has only to 
come and hold out the tips of his fin- 
gers, and say, ‘I am a great person. 
Everybody worships me. I will allow 
you to share my brilliant fortune, and 
you will dutifully kiss me.’ /erct, mon- 
steur / but if any man were to come to 
me like that, I would answer him as 
Canning’s knife-grinder was answered : 
‘I give you kisses? I will see you—’”’ 

“Bell!” cried my lady, peremptorily. 

Bell stopped, and then laughed and 
blushed, and dropped her eyes. 

“What is one to do,’’ she asked, meek- 
ly, “when a quotation comes in ?” 

“You used to be a good girl,” said 
Queen Titania, in her severest manner, 
“but you are becoming worse and worse 
every day. I hear you sing horrid mu- 
sic-hall airs. You draw caricatures of 
old people who ought to command your 
veneration. The very maid-servants are 
shocked by your willful provincialisms. 
And you treat me, for whom you ought 
to show some respect, with a levity and 
familiarity without example. “I will send 
a report of your behavior to—” 

And here the look of mischief in Bell’s 
eyes, which had been deepening just as 
you may see the pupils of a cat widen- 
ing before she makes a spring, suddenly 
gave way to a glance of imploring and 
meek entreaty, which was recognized in 
the proper quarter. Tita named no 
names, and the storm blew over 

For the present, therefore, the project 
of adding this young Uhlan to our party 
was dropped, but the idea of our north- 
ward trip remained, and gradually as- 
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sumed definite consistency. Indeed, as 
it developed itself during those long 
winter evenings it came to be a thing to 
dream about. But all the same I could 
see that Titania sometimes returned to 
the notion of providing a companion for 
Bell; and, whatever may have been her 
dislike of the Germans in general, Lieu- 
tenant von Rosen was not forgotten. 
At odd times, when : 
In her hazel eyes her thoughts lay clear * 
As pebbles in a brook, 

it seemed to me that she was busy with 
those forecasts which are dear to the 
hearts of women. One night we three 
were sitting as quietly as usual, talking 
about something else, when she sudden- 
ly remarked, “I suppose that young 
Count von Rosen is as poor as Prussian 
lieutenants generally are ?” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “he enjoys 
a very handsome /amitlien-Stiftung, or 
family bequest, which gives him a cer- 
tain sum of money every six months, 
on condition that during that time he 
has either traveled so much or gone 
through such and such a course of 
study. I wish the legacies left in our 
country had sometimes those provisions 
attached.” 

“He has some money, then,” said my 
lady, thoughtfully. 

“My dear,” said I, “‘you seem to be 
very anxious about the future, like the 
man whose letter I read to you yester- 
day.* Have you any further questions 
to ask ?” 

“T suppose he cares for nothing but 
eating and drinking and smoking, like 
other officers? He has not been trou- 
bled by any great sentimental crisis?” 

“On the contrary,” I repeated, “he 
wrote me a despairing letter, some fort- 
night before the war broke out, about 
that same Fraulein Fallersleben whom 
we saw acting in the theatre at Han- 

* This is the letter : 

‘To the Editor of the Hampshire Ass: 

«Sir: If the Republicans who are endeavoring to 
introduce a Republic into this great country should 
accomplish their disgusting purpose, do you think 
they will repudiate the National Debt, and pay no 
more interest on the Consols? 

“‘1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 


‘A Lover OF MANKIND. 
** Boomers, Jan, 18, 1870,” 
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over. She had treated him very badly 
—she had—’”’ 

“Oh, that is all nothing,” said Tita, 
hastily; and here she glanced rather 
nervously at Bell. 

Bell, for her part, was unconcernedly 
fitting a pink collar on a white cat, and 
merely said in her frank and careless 
way, “How affecting must have been 
their meetings! ‘ Ah, da bist du ja mein 
Kathchen, mein Engel!’ and ‘ Ach Gott, 
wie mir das Herz klopft!’ Then I sup- 
pose she knitted him a comforter, and 
gave him a piece of sausage as he start- 
ed for the war, with her blessing.” Bell 
sighed plaintively, and continued her 
work with the pink collar. 

“On the contrary,”’ I remarked again, 
“he left her in paroxysms of anger and 
mutual reproach. He accused her of 
having—” 

“Well, well, that will do,”’ says Queen 
Titania, in her coldest manner; and 
then, of course, everybody obeys the 
small woman. < 

That was the last that was heard of 
Von Rosen for many a day; and it was 
not until long after the war was over that 
he favored us with a communication. 
He was still in France. He hoped to 
get over to England at the end of July; 
and as that was the time we had fixed 
for our journey from London to Edin- 
burgh along the old coach-roads, he be- 
came insensibly mixed up with the proj- 
ect, until it was finally resolved to ask 
him to join the party. 

“T know you mean to marry these two,” 
I said to the person who manages us all. 

“It is not true,” she replied with a vast 
assumption of dignity. “Bell is as good 
as engaged, even if there was any fear 
of a handsome young Englishwoman 
falling in love with a Prussian lieutenant 
who is in despair about an actress.” 

“You had better take a wedding-ring 
with you.” 

“A wedding-ring!” said Tita, with a 
little curl of her lips. ‘‘ You fancy that 
every girl thinks of nothing but that. 
My belief is, that every wedding-ring 
that is worn represents a man’s imperti- 
nence and a woman’s folly.” 

“ Ask Bell,” said I. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A LUNCHEON IN HOLBORN. 


From the bleak coast that hears 
The German Ocean roar, deep-blooming, strong, 
And yellow-haired, the blue-eyed Saxon came. 


No more fitting point of departure 
could have been chosen than the Old 
Bell Inn in Holborn, an ancient hostelry 
which used in bygone times to send its 
relays of stage-coaches to Oxford, Chel- 
tenham, Enfield, Abingdon, and a score 
of other places. Now from the quaint 
little yard, which is surrounded by frail 
and dilapidated galleries of wood, that 
tell of the grandeur of other days, there 
starts but a solitary omnibus, which daily 
whisks a few country-people and their 
parcels down to Uxbridge, and Chalfont, 
and Amersham, and Wendover. The 
vehicle which Mr. Thoroughgood has 
driven for many a year is no magnificent 
blue-and-scarlet drag, with teams cost- 
ing six hundred guineas apiece, with sil- 
ver harness, a postboy blowing a silver 
horn and a lord handling the reins, but a 
rough and serviceable little coach, which 
is worked for profit, and which is of vast 
convenience to the folks living in quiet 
Buckinghamshire villages apart from 
railways. From this old-fashioned inn, 
now that the summer had come round 
and our long-looked-for journey to the 
North had come near, we had resolved 
to start; and Bell having gravely point- 
ed out the danger of letting our young 
Uhlan leave London hungry—lest habit 
should lead him to seize something by 
the way, and so get us into trouble—it 
was further proposed that we should cel- 
ebrate our setting out with a luncheon 
of good roast beef and ale in the snug 
little parlor which abuts on the yard. 

“And I hope,” said Lady Titania, as 
we escaped from the roar of Holborn into 
the archway of the inn, “that the stupid 
fellow has got himself decently dressed. 
Otherwise we shall be mobbed.” 

The fact was, that Count von Rosen, 
not being aware that English officers 
rarely appear when off duty in uniform, 
had come straight from St. Denis to 
Calais, and from Calais to London, and 
from London to Leatherhead, without 
ever dreaming that he ought not to go 
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about in his regimentals. He drew no 
distinction between Herr Graf von Rosen 
and Seiner Majestat Lieutenant im —ten 
Uhlanen-Regimente; although he told 
us that when he issued from his hotel at 
Charing Cross to get into a cab, he was 
surprised to see a small crowd collect 
around the hansom, and no less surprised 
to observe the absence of military cos- 
tume in the streets. Of course, the ap- 
pearance of an Uhlan in the quiet vil- 
lage of Leatherhead caused a profound 
commotion; and had not Castor and 
Pollux been able to distance the assem- 
blage of little boys who flocked around 
him at the station, it is probable he would 
have arrived at our house attended by 
that concourse of admirers. Bell was 
unjust enough to remark in private that 
he knew well enough, and that he only 
came down in uniform that he might 
appear in the character of a hero. As 
for my lady, she only expressed a dig- 
nified hope that he would not render 
us conspicuous by his costume or his 
manner so long as he chose tc accom- 
pany us. 

You should have seen the courteous 
and yet half-defiant way in which the 
women received him, as if they were re- 
solved not to be overawed by the tall, 
browned, big-bearded man, and how, in 
about twenty minutes, they had insensi- 
bly got quite familiar with him, appar- 
ently won over by his careless laughter, 
by the honest stare of his light-blue 
eyes, and by a very boyish blush that 
sometimes overspread his handsome 
face when he stammered over an idiom 
or was asked some questions about his 
own exploits. Bell remained the most 
distant, but I could see that our future 
companion had produced a good im- 
pression on Queen Titania, for she be- 
gan to.take the management of him, 
and to give him counsel in a cold and 
practical manner, which is a sure mark 
of her favor. She told him he must put 
aside his uniform while in England. 
She described to him the ordinary cos- 
tume worn by English gentlemen in 
traveling. And then she hoped he would 
take a preparation of quinine with him, 
considering that we should have to stay 
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in a succession of strange inns, and 
might be exposed to damp. 

He went up to London that night, 
armed ‘with a list of articles which he 
was to buy for himself before starting 
with us. 

There was a long pause when we three 
found ourselves together again. At 
length Bell said, with rather an impa- 
tient air, “‘He is only a schoolboy, after 
all. He has the same irritating habit of 
laughing that he used to have at Bonn. 
I hate a man who has his mouth always 
open, like a swallow in the air, trying to 
catch anything that may come. And he 
is worse when he closes his lips and tries 
to give himself an intellectual look, like 
—like—" 

“Like what, Bell ?” 

“Like a calf poising itself and trying 
to look like a red deer,’’ said Bell with a 
sort of contemptuous warmth. 

“TI wish, Bell,” said my lady, coldly 
and severely, “that you would give up 
those rude metaphors. You talk just as 
you did when you came fresh from West- 
moreland: you have learnt nothing.”’ 

Bell’s only answer was to walk, with 
rather a proud air, to the piano, and 
there she sat down and played a few 
bars. She would not speak, but the 
well-known old air spoke for her, for it 
said, as plain as words could say, 

A North Country maid up to London had strayed, 

Although with her nature it did not agree : 


She wept, and she sighed, and she bitterly cried, 
$* I wish once again in the North I could be !”” 


“T think,’’ continued Tita, in measured 
tones, “that he is a very agreeable and 
trustworthy young man—not very pol- 
ished perhaps, but then he is a German. 
I look forward with great interest to see 
in what light our English country-life 
will strike him; and I hope, Bell, that 
he will not have to complain of the want 
of courtesy shown him by Englishwo- 
men.” 

This was getting serious; so, being to 
some small and undefined extent master 
in my own house, I commanded Bell to 
sing the song she was petulantly strum- 
ming. That “fetched” Tita. When- 
ever Bell began to sing one of those old 
English ballads, which she did for the 
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most part from morning till night, there 
was a strange and tremulous thrill in her 
voice that would have disarmed her bit- 
terest enemy, and straightway my lady 
would be seen to draw over to the girl, 
and put her arm round her shoulder, 
and then reward her, when the last chord 
of the accompaniment had been struck, 
with a grateful kiss. In the present in- 
stance the charm worked as usual, but 
no sooner had these two young people 
been reconciled than they turned on 
their mutual benefactor. Indeed, an 
observant stranger might have remark- 
ed in this household that when anything 
remotely bearing on a quarrel was made 
up between any two of its members, the 
third, the peacemaker, was expected to 
propose a dinner at Greenwich. The 
custom would have been more becoming 
had the cost been equally distributed, 
but there were three losers to one payer. 

Well, when we got into the yard of the 
Old Bell the Buckinghamshire omnibus 
was being loaded, and among the first 
objects we saw was the stalwart figure 
of Von Rosen, who was talking to Mr. 
Thoroughgood as if he had known him 
all his life, and examining with a curious 
and critical eye the construction and 
accommodation of the venerable old 
vehicle. We saw with some satisfaction 
that he was now dressed in a suit of gray 
garments, with a wide-awake hat; and, 
indeed, there was little to distinguish him 
from an Englishman but the curious 
blending of color—from the tawny yel- 
low of his moustache to the deep brown 
of his cropped beard—which is seldom 
absent from the hirsute decoration of a 
Prussian face. He came forward with 
a grave and ceremonious politeness to 
Queen Titania, who received him in her 
dignified, quaint, maternal fashion, and 
then he shook hands with Bell with an 
obviously unconscious air of indifference. 
Then, not noticing her silence, he talked 
to her, after we had gone inside, of the 
old-fashioned air of homeliness and com- 
fort noticeable in the inn, of the ancient 
portraits and the quaint fireplace and 
the small busts placed about. We had 
not been in the snug little parlor a couple 
of minutes before he seemed to have 
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made himself familiar with every feature 
of it, and yet he spoke in a light way, 
as if he had not intended to make a 
study of the place, or as if he fancied 
his companion would care very little 
what he thought of it. Bell seemed 
rather vexed that he should address 
himself to her, and uttered scarcely a 
word in reply. 

But when our plain and homely meal 
was served this restraint gradually wore 
away, and in the talk over our coming 
adventures Bell abandoned herself to 
all sorts of wild anticipations. She for- 
got the presence of the German lieuten- 
ant. Her eyes were fixed on the North 
Country, and on summer nights up amid 
the Westmoreland hills, and on bright 
mornings up by the side of the Scotch 
lochs; and while the young soldier look- 
ed gravely at her, and even seemed a 
trifle surprised, she told us of all the 
dreams and visions she had had of the 
journey for weeks and months back, 
and how the pictures of it had been with 
her night and day until she was almost 
afraid the reality would not bear them 
out. Then she described—as if she were 
gifted with second sight—the various 
occupations we should have to follow 
during the long afternoons in the North; 
and how she had brought her guitar, 
that Queen Titania might sing Spanish 
songs to it; and how we should go down 
on river-banks toward nightfall and lis- 
ten to the nightingales; and how she 
would make studies of all the favorite 
places we came to, and perhaps might 
even construct a picture of our phaeton 
and Castor and Pollux, with a back- 
ground of half a dozen counties, for some 
exhibition; and how, some day in the 
far future, when the memory of our long 
excursion had grown dim, Tita would 
walk into a room in Pall Mall, and 
there, with the picture before her, would 
turn round with wonder in her eyes, as 
if it were a revelation. 

“ Because,”’ said Bell, turning serious- 
ly to the young Uhlan, and addressing 
him as though she had talked familiarly 
to him for years, “you mustn’t suppose 
that our Tita is anything but an impostor. 
All her coldness and affectation of gran- 





deur are only a pretence; and some- 
times, if you watch her eyes—and she 
is not looking at you—you will see some- 
thing come up to the surface of them as 
if it were her real heart and soul there, 
looking out in wonder and softness and 
delight at some beautiful thing ; just like 
a dabchick, you know, when you are 
watching among bushes by a river, and 
are quite still, and then, if you make 
the least remark, if you rustle your dress, 
snap! down goes the dabchick, and you 
see nothing; and my lady turns to you 
quite proudly and coldly, though there 
may be tears in her eyes, and dares 
you to think that she has shown any 
emotion.” 

“That is when she is listening to you 
singing ?” said the lieutenant gravely 
and politely; and at this moment Bell 
seemed to become conscious that we 
were all amused by her vehemence, 
blushed prodigiously, and was barely 
civil to our Uhlan for half an hour after. 

Nevertheless, she had every reason to 
be in a good humor, for we had resolved 
to limit our travels that day to Twicken- 
ham, where, in the evening, Tita was 
to see her two boys who were at school 
there. And as the young gentleman of 
the Temple, who has already been brief- 
ly mentioned in this narrative, is a son 
of the schoolmaster with whom the boys 
were then living, and as he was to be of 
the farewell party assembled in Twick- 
enham at night, Bell had no unpleasant 
prospect before her, for that day at least. 
And of one thing she was probably by 
that time thoroughly assured—no fires 
of jealousy were in danger of being 
kindled in any sensitive breast by the 
manner of Count von Rosen toward her. 
Of course he was very courteous and 
obliging to a pretty young woman, but 
he talked almost exclusively to my lady, 
while, to state the plain truth, he seem- 
ed to pay more attention to his luncheon 
than to both of them together. 

Behold, then, our phaeton ready to 
start! The pair of pretty bays are paw- 


‘ing the hard stones and pricking their 


ears at the unaccustomed sounds of Hol- 
born; Sandy is at their head, regarding 
them rather dolefully, as if he feared to 
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let them slip from his care to undertake 
so long and perilous a voyage; Queen 
Titania has arranged that she shall sit 
behind, to show the young Prussian all 
the remarkable things on our route; and 
Bell, as she gets up in front, begs to have 
the reins given her so soon as we get 
away from the crowded thoroughfares. 
There are still a few loiterers on the 
pavement, who had assembled to see 
the Wendover omnibus leave, and these 
regard with a languid sort of curiosity 
the setting out of the party in the big, 
dark-green phaeton. 

A little tossing of heads and prancing, 
a little adjustment of the reins and a 
final look round, and then we glide into 
the wild and roaring stream of vehicles 
—that mighty current of rolling vans 
and heavy wagons and crowded Bays- 
water omnibuses, of dexterous hansoms 
and indolent four-wheelers, of brewers’ 
drays and post-office carts and coster- 
mongers’ barrows. Over the great thor- 
oughfare, with its quaint and huddled 
houses and its innumerable shops, in 
which silver watches and stockings and 
sausages form prominent features, there 
dwell a fine blue sky and white clouds 
that seem oddly discolored. The sky, 
seen through a curious pall of mist and 
smoke, is only gray; and the clouds are 
distant and dusky and yellow, like those 
of an old landscape that has lain for 
years in a broker’s shop. Then there is 
a faint glow of sunlight shining along 
the houses on the northern side of the 
street, and here and. there the window 
of some lobster-shop or tavern glints 
back the light. As we get farther west- 
ward the sky overhead gets clearer, and 
the character of the thoroughfare alters. 
Here we are at the street leading up to 
the British Museum—a Mudie and a 
Moses on each hand—and it would al- 
most seem as if the Museum had sent 
out rays of influence to create around it 
a series of smaller collections. In place 
of the humble fishmonger and the fa- 
miliar hosier, we have owners of large 
windows filled with curious treasures of 
art—old-fashioned jewelry, knickknacks 
of furniture, silver spoons and kettles, 
and stately portraits of the time of 
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Charles II., in which the women have 
all beaded black eyes, yellow curls and 
a false complexion, while the men are 
fat, pompous and wigged. Westward 
still, and we approach the huge shops 
and warehouses of Oxford street, where 
the last waves of fashionable life, seek- 
ing millinery, beat on the eastern bar- 
riers that shut out the rest of London. 
Regent street is busy on this quiet after- 
noon; and Bell asks in a whisper wheth- 
er the countryman of Bliicher, now sit- 
ting behind us, does not betray in his 
eyes what he thinks of this vast show 
of wealth. Listening for a moment, we 
hear that Queen Titania, instead of talk- 
ing to him about the shops, is trying to 
tell him what London was in the last 
century, and how Colonel Jack and his 
associates, before that enterprising youth 
started to walk from London to Edin- 
burgh to avoid the law, used to waylay 
travelers in the fields between Gray’s 
Inn and St. Pancras, and how, having 
robbed a coach between Hyde Park 
Gate and Knightsbridge, they ‘ went 
over the fields to Chelsea.” This dis- 
play of erudition on the part of my lady 
has evidently been prepared beforehand, 
for she even goes the length of quoting 
dates and furnishing a few statistics— 
a thing which no woman does inadvert- 
ently. However, when we get into Pall 
Mall, her ignorance of the names of the 
clubs reveals the superficial nature of 
her acquirements, for even Bell is able 
to recognize the Reform, assisted, doubt- 
less, by the polished pillars of the Carl- 
ton. The women are, of course, eager 
to know which is the Prince of Wales’ 
Club, and then look with quite a pe- 
culiar interest on the brick wall of Marl- 
borough House. : 
“Now,” says our bonny Bell as we 
get into the quiet of St. James’ Park, 
where the trees of the long avenue and 
the shrubbery around the ponds look 
quite pleasant and fresh even under the 
misty London sunlight—“ now you must 
let me have the reins. I am wearying to 
get away from the houses and bé really 
on the road to Scotland. Indeed, I shall 
not feel that we have actually set out 
until we leave Twickenham, and are 
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fairly on the old coach-road at Houn- 
slow.” 

I looked at Bell. She did‘ not blush, 
but calmly waited to take the reins. I 
had then to point out to the young hyp- 
ocrite that her wiles were of no avail. 
She was not anxious to be beyond Twick- 
enham: she was chiefly anxious to get 
down thither. Notwithstanding that she 
knew we had chosen a capricious and 
roundabout road to reach this first stage 
on our journey, merely to show Von 
Rosen something of London and its 
suburban beauties, she was looking with 
impatience to the long circuit by Clap- 
ham Common, Wimbledon and Rich- 
mond Park. Therefore she was not in 
a condition to be entrusted with the 
safety of so valuable a freight. 

“I am not impatient,” said Bell, with 
her color a trifle heightened: “I do not 
care whether we ever get to Twicken- 
ham. I would as soon go to Henley to- 
night, and to-morrow to Oxford. But it 
is just like a man to make a great fuss 
and go in prodigious circles to reach a 
trifling distance. You go circling and 


circling like the minute-hand of a clock, 


but the small hand, that takes it easy 
and makes no clatter of ticking, finds 
at twelve o’clock that it has got quite as 
far as its big companion.” 

“This, Bell,” I remarked, ‘is imper- 
tinence.” 

“Will you give me the reins ?” 

“No.” 

Bell turned half round and leaned her 
arm on the lowered hood. ‘“ My dear,” 
she said to Queen Titania, who had been 
telling the count something about Buck- 
ingham Palace, “we have forgotten one 
thing. What are we to do when our 
companions are sulky during the day? 
In the evening we can read, or sing, or 
walk about by ourselves. But during 
the day, Tita? When we are imprison- 
ed how are we to escape ?” 

“We shall put you in the imperial, if 
you are not a good girl,” said my lady 
with a gracious sweetness, and then she 
turned to the count. 

It would have been cruel to laugh at 
Bell. For a minute or two after meeting 
with this rebuff she turned rather away 
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from us, and stared with a fine assump- 
tion of proud indifference down the Vaux- 
hall Bridge road. But presently a lurk- 
ing smile began to appear about the 
corners of her mouth, and at last she 
cried out—‘ Well, there is no use quar- 
reling with a married man, for he never 
pets you. He is familiar with the trick 
of it, I suppose, and looks on like an 
old juggler watching the efforts of an 
amateur. See how lovely the river is up 
there by Chelsea—the long reach of rip- 
pling gray, the green of the trees, and 
the curious silvery light that almost hides 
the heights beyond! We shall see the 
Thamés often, shall we not? and then 
the Severn, and then the Solway, and 
then the great Frith of the Forth? When 
I think of it, I feel like a bird—a lark 
fluttering up in happiness, and seeing 
farther and farther every minute. To 
see the Solway, you know, you have to 
be up almost in the blue, and then all 
around you there rise the wide plains 
of England, with fields and woods and 
streams. Fancy being able to see as far 
as a vulture, and to go swooping on for 
leagues and leagues—now up amid white 
peaks of snow, or down through some 
great valley, or across the sea in the sun- 
set! And only fancy that some even- 
ing you might find the spectral ship be- 
ginning to appear in pale fire in the mist 
of the horizon, coming on toward you 
without a sound! Do you know that is 
the most terrible legend ever thought of ?”” 

“What has a vulture to do with the 
Flying Dutchman ?” said my lady Tita 
suddenly, and Bell turned with a start to 
find her friend’s head close to her own. 
“You are becoming incoherent, Bell, 
and your eyes are as wild as if you 
were really looking at the phantom ship. 
Why are you not driving ?” 

“Because I am not allowed,” said 
Bell. 

However, when we got into the Clap- 
ham road, Bell had her wish. She took 
her place with the air of a practiced 
whip, and did not even betray any ner- 
vousness when a sudden whistle behind 
us warned her that she was in the way 
of a tramway-car. Moreover she man- 
aged to subdue so successfully her im- 
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patience to get to Twickenham that she 
was able to take us in the gentlest man- 
ner possible up and across Clapham 
Common, down through Wandsworth, 
and up again toward Wimbledon. 

When at length we got to the brow of 
the hill that overlooks the long and un- 
dulating stretches of furze, the admira- 
tion of our Prussian friend, which had 
been called forth by the various parks 
and open spaces in and around Lon- 
don, almost rose to the pitch of enthusi- 
asm. “Is it the sea down there ?’’ he 
asked, looking toward the distant tent- 
poles, which certainly resembled a small 
forest of masts in the haze of the sun- 
shine. “It is not the sea? I almost 
expect to reach the shore always in 
England. Yet why have you so beau- 
tiful places like this around London—so 
much more beautiful than the sandy 
country around our Berlin—and no one 
to come to it? You have more than 
three millions of people—here is a play- 
ground—why do they not come? And 
Clapham Common, too—it is not used 
for people to walk in, as we should use 
it in Germany, and have a pleasant 
seat in a garden, and the women sew- 
ing until their husbands and friends 
come in the evening, and music to make 
it pleasant afterward. It is nothing—a 
waste—a landscape ; very beautiful, but 
not used. You have children on don- 
keys, and boys playing their games: 
that is very good, but it is not enough. 
And here this beautiful park, all thrown 
away—no one here at all. Why does 
not your burgomaster see the —the re- 
quirement—of drawing away large num- 
bers of people from so big a town for 
fresh air, and make here some amuse- 
ments ?”” 

“Consider the people who live all 
around,” said my lady, ‘and what they 
would have to suffer.” 

“Suffer?” said the young Prussian, 
with his blue eyes staring. “I do not 
understand you. For people to walk 
through gardens, and smoke, and drink 
a glass or two of beer, or sit under the 
trees and sew or read—surely that is 
not offensive to any person. And here 
the houses are miles away: you cannot 





see them down beyond the windmill 
there.” 

“Did you ever hear of such things as 
manorial rights, and freeholders, and 
copyholders, and the Statute of Mer- 
ton ?” he is asked. 

“All that is nothing —a fiction,” he 
retorted. ‘You have a government in 
this country representing the people: 
why not take all these commons and 
use them for the people? And if the 
government has not courage to do that, 
why do not your municipalities, which 
are rich, buy up the land, and provide 
amusements, and draw the people into 
the open air?” 

My lady Tita could scarce believe her 
ears in hearing a Prussian aristocrat talk 
thus coolly of confiscation, and exhibit 
no more reverence for the traditional 
rights of property than if he were a 
Parisian Socialist. But then these boys 
of twenty-four will dance over the world’s 
edge in pursuit of a theory. 

Here, too, as Bell gently urged our 
horses forward toward the crest of the 
slope leading down to Baveley Bridge, 


-Von Rosen got his first introduction to 


an English landscape. All around him 
lay the brown stretches of sand and 
the blue-green clumps of furze of the 
common; on either side of the wide 
and well-made road the tall banks were 
laden with a tangled luxuriance of 
brushwood and bramble and wild flow- 
ers ; down in the hollow beneath us there 
were red-tiled farm-buildings half hid in 
a green maze of elms and poplars; then 
the scattered and irregular fields and 
meadows, scored with hedges and dot- 
ted with houses, led up to a series of 
heights that were wooded with every 
variety of forest tree; while over all 
these undulations and plains there lay 
that faint presence of mist which only 
served to soften the glow of the after- 
noon sunshine, and show us the strong 
colors of the picture through a veil of 
tender, ethereal gray. 

As we got down the hill and rolled 
along the valley, however, he was not 
much struck with the appearance of our 
first wayside public—*The DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE, by S. Lucas.’”” There was 
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a good deal of squalor about the rude 
little building and its ramshackle out- 
houses; while the open window showed 
us a small and stuffy parlor filled with 
men who, having nothing to do but sit 
and drink, might just as well have been 
outside on this warm afternoon. Never- 
theless, there was something picturesque 
about even the dirt of the place; while 
the ducks and hens about, a brown goat, 
and two or three splendid dray-horses 
being watered at the wooden trough, 
gave the place the look of a farmyard. 
Bell drove on to “The Rosin Hoop, by 
E, CLARK,” a much cleaner-looking inn, 
where Queen Titania pointed out a sort 
of garden with bowers round it as our 
best imitation of the German beer-gar- 
den; and here, having given the horses 
a little water, we turned back a few 
yards and entered Richmond Park by 
the Robin Hood gate. 

Richmond Park, in the stillness of a 
fine sunset, was worth bringing a for- 
eigner to see. The ruddy light from the 
west was striking here and there among 
the glades under the oaks; across the 
bars of radiance and shadow the hand- 
some little bucks and long-necked does 
were lightly passing and repassing; 
while there were rabbits in thousands 
trotting in and about the brackens, with 
an occasional covey of young partridges 
alternately regarding us with upstretch- 
ed necks and then running off a few 
yards farther. But after we had bowled 
along the smooth and level road, up and 
through the avenues of stately oaks, past 
the small lakes (one of them, beyond 
the shadow of a dark wood, gleamed 
like a line of gold), and up to the sum- 
mit of Richmond Hill, Queen Titania 
had not a word to say further in point- 
ing out the beauties of the place. She 
had been officiating as conductor, but it 
was with the air of a proprietress. Now, 
as we stopped the phaeton on the crest 
of the hill, she was silent. 

Far away behind us lay the cold green 
of the eastern sky, and under it the 
smoke of London lay red and brown, 
while in the extreme distance we could 
see dim traces of houses, and down in 
the south a faint rosy mist. Some glit- 
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tering yellow rays showed us where the 
Crystal Palace, high over the purple 
shadows of Sydenham, caught the sun- 
light ; and up by Notting Hill, too, there 
were one or two less distinct glimmer- 
ings of glass. But when we turned to 
the west no such range of vision was 
permitted to us. All over the bed of the 
river there lay across the western sky a 
confused glare of pale gold—not a dis- 
tinct sunset, with sharp lines of orange 
and blood-red fire, but a bewildering 
haze that blinded the eyes and was 
rather ominous for the morrow. Along 
the horizon, 
Where, enthroned in adamantine state, 

Proud of her bards, imperial Windsor sits, 
there was no trace of the gray towers to 
be made out, but a confused and level 
mass of silver streaks and lines of blue. 
Nearer at hand, the spacious and wood- 
ed landscape seemed almost dark under 
the glare of the sky, and the broad ~ 
windings of the Thames lay white and 
clear between the soft green of the 
Twickenham shores and the leafy masses 
of ‘“‘umbrageous Ham.” 

“Doesn't it seem as though the strange 
light away up there in the north and out 
in the west lay over some unknown coun- 
try,” said Bell, with her eyes filled with 
the glamour of the sunset, “and that 
to-morrow we were to begin our journey 
into a great prairie, and leave houses 
and people for ever behind us? You 
can see no more villages, but only miles 
and miles of woods and plains, until 
you come to a sort of silver mist, and 
that might be the sea.” 

“And Bell stands on the edge of this 
wild and golden desert, and a melan- 
choly look comes into her eyes. For 
she is fond of houses and her fellow- 
creatures, and here, just close at hand— 
down there in Twickenham, in fact— 
there is a comfortable dining-room and 
some pleasant friends, and one attentive . 
person in particular, who is perhaps a 
little sorry to bid her good-bye. Yet she 
does not falter. To-morrow morning 
she will hold out her hand: a tender 
and wistful smile will only half convey 
her sadness—” 

Here Bell made a cut at Pollux; both 
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the horses sprang forward with a jerk 
that had nearly thrown the lieutenant 
into the road (for he was standing up 
and holding on by the hood) ; and then, 
without another word, she rattled us 
down into Richmond. Getting sharply 
round the corner, she pretty nearly took 
a wheel off the omnibus that was stand- 
ing in front of the King’s Head, and 
just escaped knocking down a youth in 
" white costume and boating shoes, who 
jumped back on the pavement with an 
admirable dexterity. Nor would she 
stop to give us a look at the Thames 
from the bridge: we only caught a 
glimpse of the broad bend of the water, 
the various boats and their white-clad 
crews, the pleasant river-paths, and the 
“ green and wooded heights all around. 
She swept us on along the road leading 
into Twickenham, past the abodes of 
the Orleanist princes, and into the nar- 
row streets of the village itself, until, 
with a proud and defiant air, she pulled 
the horses up in front ‘of Dr. Ashburton’s 
house. 

There was a young man at the win- 
dow: she pretended not to see him. 
When the servants had partly got our 
luggage out the young man made his 
appearance, and came forward, in rath- 
er a frightened way, as I thought, to pay 
his respects to my lady Tita and Bell. 
Then he glanced at the Uhlan, who was 
carefully examining the horses’ fetlocks 
and hoofs. Finally, as the doctor had 
no stables, Master Arthur informed us 
that he had made arrangements about 
putting up the horses; and while the 
rest of us went into the house, he volun- 
teered to take the phaeton round to the 
inn. He and the count went off to- 
gether. 

Then there was a wild commotion on 
the first landing, a confused tumble and 
rush down stairs, and presently Bell and 
Tita were catching up two boys and hug- 
ging them, and pulling out all sorts of 
mysterious presents. 

“Heh! how fens tee, Jeck ?—gayly ?” 
cried Auntie Bell, whose broad Cumber- 
landshire vastly delighted the young- 
sters. ‘“ Why, Twom, thou’s growin’ a 
big lad: thou mud as weel be a sodger as 
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at schuil. Can tee dance a whornpipe 
yet ?—what! nowthero’ ye? Dost think 
I’s gaun to gie a siller watch to twa feck- 
less fallows that canna dance ‘a whorn- 
pipe ?”’ 

But here Bell’s mouth was stopped by 
a multitude of kisses, and having had to 
confess that the two silver watches were 
really in her pocket, she was drawn into 
the parlor by the two boys and made to 
stand and deliver. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* PRINZ EUGEN, DER EDLE RITTER.” 
What can Tommy Onslow do? 
He can drive a phaeton and two. 
Can Tommy Onslow do no more? 

MEANWHILE, what had become of the 
lieutenant, and Arthur, and Castor and 
Pollux, to say nothing of the phaeton, 
which had now been transferred from 
its accustomed home in Surrey to spend 
a night under a shed in Twickenham? 
The crooked byways and narrow streets 
of that curious little village were getting 
rapidly darker under the falling dusk, 
and here and there orange lamps were 
beginning to shine in the blue-gray of 
the twilight, when I set out to discover 
the stable to which our horses had been 
confided. I had got but halfway to the 
public-house when I met Arthur. The 
ordinarily mild and gentle face of this 
young man—which would be quite fem- 
inine in character but for a soft, pale-yel- 
low moustache—looked rather gloomy. 

“Where is the count?’ I asked of 
him. 

“Do you mean that German fellow ?” 
he said. 

The poor young man! It was easy to 
detect the cause of that half-angry con- 
tempt with which he spoke of our lieu- 
tenant. It was jealousy, with its green 
eyes and dark imaginings, and the even- 
ing, I could see, promised us a pretty 
spectacle of the farce of Bell and the 
Dragon. At present I merely requested 
Master Arthur to answer my question. 

“Well,” said he, with a fine expres- 
sion of irony—the unhappy wretch! as 
if it were not quite obvious that he was 
more inclined to cry—‘if you want to 
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keep him out of the police-office, you'd 
better go down to the stables of the 
—. He has raised a pretty quarrel 
there, I can tell you—kicked the ostler 
half across the yard—knocked heaps of 
things to smithereens—and is ordering 
everybody about, and fuming and swear- 
ing in a dozen different inarticulate lan- 
guages. I wish you joy of your com- 
panion. You will have plenty of ad- 
ventures by the way, but what will you 
do with all the clocks you gather ?” 

“Go home, you stupid boy ! and thank 
God you have not the gift of sarcasm. 
Bell is waiting for you. You will talk 
very sensibly to her, I dare say, but don't 
make any jokes—not for some years to 
come.” 

Arthur went his way into the twilight, 
as wretched a young man as there was 
that evening in Twickenham. 

Now in front of the public-house, and 
adjoining the entrance into the yard, a 
small and excited crowd had collected 
of all the idlers and loungers who hang 
about the doors of a tavern. In the 
middle of them—as you could see when 
the yellow light from the window stream- 


ed through a chink in the cluster of hu- 
man figures—there was a small, square- 
set, bandy-legged man, with a red waist- 
coat, a cropped head and a peaked cap, 


with the peak turned sideways. He was 
addressing his companions alternately 
in an odd mixture of Buckinghamshire 
patois and Middlesex pronunciation, 
somewhat in this fashion: “I bain’t 
afeard of ’m, or any other darned for- 
eigner, the ——. An’ I've looked arter 
awsses afore he wur born, and I’d like 
to see the mahn as’ll tell me what I 
don’t know about ’em. I’ve kept my 
plaice for fifteen yur, and I'll bet the 
codt on my bahck as my missus’ll say 
there niver wur a better in the plaice; 
an’ as fur thaht —— furrener in there, 
the law’ll teach him summut, or I’m 
werry much mistaken. Eh, 'Arry? 
Bain't I right ?” 

This impassioned appeal from the ex- 
cited small man was followed by a gen- 
eral chorus of assent. 

I made my way down the yard, be- 


tween the shafts of dog-carts and the 
Vor. IX.—15 
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poles of disabled omnibuses that loomed 
from out the darkness of a long and low 
shed. Down at the foot of this narrow 
and dusky channel a stable door was 


| open, and the faint yellow light occa- 


sionally caught the figure of a man who, 
was busy grooming a horse outside. As 
I picked my way over the rough stones 
I could hear that he was occasionally 
interrupting the hissing noise peculiar to 
the work with a snatch of a song, care- 
lessly sung in a deep and sufficiently 
powerful voice. What was it he sang? 
—“Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter 

hi wollt’ dem Kaiser wiedrum 
kriegen wo! my beauty—so ho !—— 
Stadt und Festung Belgarad /——hold 
up, my lad! wo ho!” 

“ Hillo, Oswald, what are you about?” 

“Oh, only looking after the horses,” 
said our young Uhlan, slowly raising 
himself up. 

He was in a remarkable state of un- 
dress—his coat, waistcoat and collar 
having been thrown on the straw inside 
the stable—and he held in his hand a 
brush. 

“The fellows at this inn, they are very 
ignorant of horses, or very careless.” 

“T hear you have been kicking 'em 
all about the place.” 

“Why not? You goin to have a glass 
of beer and see the people. You come 
back to the stables. The man says he 
has fed the horses: it is a lie. He says 
he has groomed them: it isa lie. ott 
im Himmel! can 1 not see? Then I 
drive him away—I take out corn for my- 
self, also some beans: he comes back— 
he is insolent—I fling him into the yard: 
he falls over the pail—he lies and groans. 
That is very good for him: it will teach 
him to mind his business, and not to tell 
lies and to steal the price of the corn.” 

I pointed out to this cool young per- 
son that if he went kicking insolent os- 
tlers all over the country, he would get 
us into trouble. 

“Is it not a shame they de not know 
their work ? and that they will ruin good 
horses to steal a sixpence from you ?” 

“Besides,” I said, “it is not prudent 
to quarrel with an ostler, for you must 
leave your horses under his care, and if 
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he should be ill-natured he may do them 
a mischief during the night.” 

The count laughed as he untied the 
halter and led Pollux into a loose box. 
“Do not be alarmed. I never allow 
any man to lock up my horses if I am 
among strangers. I do that myself. I 
will lock up this place and take the key, 
and to-morrow at six I will come round 
and see them fed. No! you must not 
object. It is a great pleasure of mine 
to look after horses, and I shall become 
friends with these two in a very few days. 
You must let me manage them always.” 

“And groom them twice a day ?” 

“Nee, Fott bewahre! When there is 
a man who can do it, ] will not; but 
when there is no one, it is a very good 
thing to help yourself.” 

Lieutenant Oswald von Rosen had 
clearly learned how to conjugate the 
verb reguiriren during his sojourn in 
Bohemia and in France. He made an- 
other raid on the corn and split beans, 
got up into the loft and crammed down 
plenty of hay, and then bringing a heap 
of clean straw into the place, tossed it 


plentifully about the loose box devoted to 


Pollux, and about Castor’s stall. Then 
he put on his upper vestments, brought 
away the candle, locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket, humming all 
the time something about “de dreimal 
hunderttausend Mann.” 

When we had got to the gate of the 
yard, he stalked up to the small crowd 
of idlers and said, “ Which of you is the 
man who did tumble over the pail? It 
is you, you little fellow? Well, you de- 
serve mtich more than you got; but here 
is a half crown for you to buy sticking- 
plaster with.”’ 

The small ostler held back, but his 
companions, who perceived that the half 
crown meant beer, urged him to go for- 
ward and take it; which he did, saying, 
“Well, I doan’t bear no malice.” 

“And next time you have gentlemen's 
horses put into your stables, don’t try 
to steal the price of their corn,” said the 
lieutenant ; and with that he turned and 
walked away. 

“Who is the gentleman who came with 
me?” asked my young friend, as we 
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went back to the house. “He is a nice 
young man, but he does not know the 
difference between hay and_ straw, and 
I begged him not to remain. And he 
would not drink the beer of this public- 
house; but that is the way of all you 
Englishmen—you are so particular about 
things, and always thinking of your 
health, and always thinking of living, 
instead of living and thinking nothing 
about it. Ah, you do not know how 
fine a thing it is to live until you have 
been in a campaign, my dear friend; 
and then you know how fine it is that you 
can eat with great hunger, and how fine 
it is when you get a tumbler of wine, 
and how fine it is to sleep. You are 
very glad then to be able to walk firm 
on your legs, and find yourself alive and 
strong. But always, I think, your coun- 
trymen do not enjoy being alive so much 
as mine: they are always impatient for 
something, trying to do something, hop- 
ing for something, instead of being sat- 
isfied of finding every day a good new 
day, and plenty of satisfaction in it, with 
talking to people, and seeing things, and 
a cigar now and again. Just now, when 
I wake, I laugh to myself, and say, 
‘How very good it is to sleep in a bed, 
and shut yourself out from noise, and 
get up when you please!’ Then you 
have a good breakfast, and all the day 
begins afresh, and you have no fear of 
being crippled and sent off to the hos- 
pital. Oh, it is very good to have this 
freedom—this carelessness—this seeing 
of new things and new people every day! 
And that is a very pretty young lady be- 
come, your Miss Bell: I do remember 
her only a shy little girl, who spoke Ger- 
man with your strange English way of 
pronouncing the vowels, and was very 
much bashful over it. Oh yes, she is 
very good-looking, indeed: her hair 
looks as if there were streaks of sun- 
shine in the brown, and her eyes are 
very thoughtful, and she has a beautiful 
outline of the chin that makes her neck 
and throat very pretty. And, you know, 
I rather like the nose not hooked, like 
most of your English young ladies: when 
it is a little the other way, and fine, and 
delicate, it makes the face piquant and 
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tender, not haughty and cold—aicht 
wahr? But yet she is very English- 
looking ; I would take her as a—as a— 
a—type, do you call it?—of the pret- 
ty young Englishwoman, well formed, 
open-eyed, with good healthy color in 
her face, and very frank and gentle and 
independent, all at the same time. Oh, 
she is a very good girl—a very good 
girl, I can see that.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think she will marry 
the young man whom you saw to-night.” 

“And that will be very good for him,” 
he replied easily, “ for she will look after 
him and give him some common sense. 
He is not practical—he has not seen 
much: he is moody and nervous, and 
thinks greatly about trifles. But I think 
he will be very amiable to her, and that 
ismuch. You know, all the best women 
marry stupid men.” 

There was, however, no need for our 
going into that dangerous subject, for at 
this moment we arrived at Dr. Ashbur- 
ton’s house. Von Rosen rushed up stairs 
to his room to remove the traces of his 
recent employment; and then, as we 
both entered the drawing-room, we 


found Bell standing right under the 
central gasalier, which was pouring its 
rays down on her wealth of golden- 


brown hair. Indeed, she then deserved 
all that Von Rosen had said about her 
being a type of our handsome young 
Englishwomen —rather tall, well form- 
ed, showing a clear complexion and 
healthy rosiness in her cheeks, while 
there was something at once defiant and 
gentle in her look. Comely enough she 
was to attract the notice of any stran- 
ger; but it was only those who had 
spent years with her, and had observed 
all her winning ways, her unselfishness, 
and the rare honor and honesty that lay 
behind all her pretty affectations of pet- 
ulance and the wild nonsense of her 
tongue, who could really tell what sort 
of young person our bonny Bell was. 
She was sufficiently handsome to draw 
eyes toward her ; 
But if ye saw that which no eyes can see, 
* The inward beauty of her lovely spirit, 


Garnished with heavenly gifts of high degree, 
Much more then would ye wonder at that sight. 
* * * * * 
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There dwell sweet Love and constant Chastity, 
Unspotted Faith and comely Womanhood, 
Regard of Honor, and mild Modesty. 


And it must be said that during this 
evening Bell’s conduct was beyond all 
praise. Arthur Ashburton was rather 
cold and distant toward her, and was 
obviously in a rather bad temper. He 
even hovered on the verge of rudeness 
toward both herself and the lieutenant. 
Now, nothing delighted Bell more than 
to vary the even and pleasant tenor of her 
life with a series of pretty quarrels which 
had very little element of seriousness 
in them; but on this evening, when she 
was provoked into quarreling in earnest, 
nothing could exceed the good sense and 
gentleness and forbearance she showed. 
At dinner she sat between the young 
barrister and his father, a quiet, little 
gray-haired man in spectacles, with 
small black eyes that twinkled strange- 
ly when he made his nervous little 
jokes, and looked over to his wife, the 
very matter-of-fact and roseate woman 
who sat at the opposite end of the table. 
The old doctor was a much more pleas- 
ant companion than his son, but Bell, 
with wonderful moderation, did her best 
to re-establish good relations between 
the moody young barrister and herself. 
Of course, no woman will prolong such 
overtures indefinitely, and at last the 
young gentleman managed to establish 
a more serious breach than he had 
dreamed of. For the common talk had 
drifted back to the then recent war, and 
our lieutenant was telling us a story 
about three Uhlanen who had, out of 
mere bravado, ridden down the main 
street of a French village and out at the 
other end, without having been touched 
by the shots fired at them, when young 
Ashburton added, with a laugh, ‘I sup- 
pose they were so padded with the jew- 
elry and watches they had gathered on 
their way that the bullets glanced off.” 

Count von Rosen looked across the 
table at the young man with a sort of 
wonder in his light-blue eyes, and then, 
with admirable self-control, he turned to 
my lady Tita and calmly continued the 


story. 
But as for Bell, a blush of shame and 
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exceeding mortification overspread her 
features. No madness of jealousy could 
excuse this open insult to a stranger and 
a guest. From that moment Bell ad- 
dressed herself exclusively to the old 
doctor, and took no more notice of his 
son than if he had been in the moon. 
She was deeply hurt, but she managed 
to conceal her disappointment; and in- 
deed, when the boys came in after din- 
ner, she had so far picked up her spirits 
as to be able to talk to them in that wild 
way which they regarded with mingled 
awe and delight. For they could not un- 
derstand how Auntie Bell was allowed to 
use strange words, and even talk Cum- 
berlandshire, to the doctor’s own face. 

Of course she plied the boys with all 
sorts of fruit and sweetmeats, until Tita, 
coming suddenly back from the cam- 
paign in France to the table before her, 
peremptorily ordered her to cease. And 
then Bell gathered round her the decant- 
ers. ‘‘I say, Jack,” she observed, in a 
whisper, though looking covertly at 
Queen Tita all the time, “what's good 
for a fellow that’s got a cold?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Master 
Jack, properly. 

“What's good for a cold, you stupid 
small boy ?” 

“But you haven't got a cold, Auntie 
Bell.” 

“Oh, haven't I? You don’t know 
there are all sorts of colds. There’s the 
little fairy that sits and tickles you with 
a feather, just now and again, you know; 
and there’s the sweep that drives a tre- 
mendous whalebone brush up and down, 
and makes you blue in the face with 
fighting him. Mind, when the sweep 
does get hold of you, it’s a terrible bother 
to shunt him out.” 

“Bell,” said my lady, with a sharp- 
ness that made the boys look frightened, 
“‘you must not teach the children such 
phrases.” 

“I think it’s very hard that a grown- 
up person can’t speak three words with- 
out being scolded,”’ remarked Bell, con- 
fidentially, to Master Tom; and that 
young ruffian, looking covertly at his 
mother, grinned as widely as a mouthful 
of apple would let him. 
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So the boys had their half glass of 
wine, and Bell swept them away with 
her into the drawing-room. when the 
women left. 

“A very bright young lady—hm !—a 
very bright and pleasant young lady, 
indeed,” said the doctor, stretching out 
his short legs with an air of freedom, 
and beginning to examine the decanters, 
“I don’t wonder the young fellows rave 
about her: eh, Arthur, eh ?”’ 

Master Arthur rose and left the room. 

“Touched, eh?” said the father, with 
his eyes twinkling vehemently and his 
small gray features twisted into a smile. 
“Hit hard, eh? Gad, I don’t wonder at 
it: if I were a: young fellow myself—eh, 
eh? Claret? Yes. But the young fel- 
lows now don’t sing about their laughing 
Lalage, or drink to Glycera, or make 
jokes with Lydia: it is all dreaming, 
and reading, and sighing, eh,eh? That 
boy of mine has gone mad—heeds noth- 
ing—is ill-tempered—” 

“Decidedly, doctor.” 

“Eh? Ill-tempered? Why his mother 
daren’t talk to him, and we're glad to 
have him go up to his chambers again. 
Our young friend here is of another 
sort: there is no care about a woman 
tempering the healthy brown of the sun 
and the weather, eh ?—is there, eh ?” 

“Why, my dear doctor,”’ cried the lieu- 
tenant, with a prodigious laugh, “don’t 
you think Lydia’s lover— Lydia, dic, 
you know—he was very glad to be away 
from rough sports? He had other en- 
joyments. I am brown not because of 
my wish, but that I have been made to 
work, that is all.” 

The doctor was overjoyed, and per- 
haps a trifle surprised, to find that this 
tall Uhlan, who had just been grooming 
two horses, understood his references to 
Horace; and he immediately cried out, 
‘No, no: you must not lose your health, 
and your color, and your temper. Would 
you have your friends say of you, who 
have just been through a campaign in 
France, 

’ Cur neque militaris 
Inter zquales militat, Gallica:nec lupatis 
Temperat ora frenis? 


Eh, eh ?” 
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“Temperat ora frenis —it is a good 
motto for our driving excursion,” said 
the count; ‘but was it your Miss Bell 
who called your two fine horses by such 
stupid names as Castor and Pollux ?” 

“Nevertheless,” said the doctor eager- 
ly, “Castor was said to have great skill 
in the management of horses —eh, eh, 
eh?” 
“Certainly,” said the count. “And 
both together they foretell good weather, 
which is a fine thing in driving.” 

“And they were the gods of bound- 
aries,” cried the doctor. 

“And they got people out of trouble 
when everything seemed all over,” re- 
turned the count, “which may also hap- 
pen to our phaeton.” 

“ And—and—and ”—here the doctor’s 
small face fairly gleamed with a joke, 
and he broke into a thin, high chuckle— 
“they ran away with two ladies—eh, eh, 
eh? Did they not? did they not?” 

Presently we went into the drawing- 
room, and there the women were found 
in a wild maze of maps, eagerly discuss- 
ing the various routes to the North and 
the comparative attractions of different 
towns. The contents of Mr. Stanford's 
shop seemed to have been scattered 
about the room, and Bell had armed 
herself with an opisometer, which gave 
her quite an air of importance. 

The lieutenant was out of this matter, 
so he flung himself down into an easy- 
chair, and presently had both the boys 
on his knees, telling them stories and 
propounding arithmetical conundrums 
alternately. When Queen Titania came 
to release him, the young rebels refused 
togo; and one of them declared that the 
count had promised to sing the ‘* Wacht 
am Rhein.” 

“Oh, please, don’t!” said Bell, sud- 
denly turning round, with a map of 
Cumberland half hiding her. “You 
don’t know that all the organs here have 
it. But if you would be so good as to 
sing us a German song, I will play the 
accompaniment for you, if I know it, 
and I know a great many.” 

Of course the women did not imagine 
that a man who had been accustomed to 
a soldier’s life, and who betrayed a fac- 
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ulty for grooming horses, was likely to 
know much more of music than a handy 
chorus, but the count, lightly saying he 
would not trouble her, went over to the 
piano and sat down unnoticed amid the 
general hum of conversation. 

But the next moment there was suf- 
ficient silence. For with a crash like 
thunder—“ Hei! das klang wie Unge- 
witter!"—the young lieutenant struck 
the first chords of ‘Prinz Eugen,”’ and 
with a sort of upward toss of the head, 
as if he were making room for himself, 
he began to sing Freiligrath’s picturesque 
soldier-song to the wild and warlike and 
yet stately music which Dr. Léwe has 
written for it. What a rare voice he 
had, too!—deep, strong, and resonant 
—that seemed to throw itself into the 
daring spirit of the music with an abso- 
lute disregard of delicate graces or sen- 
timental effect; a powerful, masculine, 
soldier-like voice, that had little flute-like 
softness, but the strength and thrill that 
told of a deep chest, and that interpen- 
etrated or rose above the loudest chords 
that his ten fingers struck. Queen Tita’s 
face was overspread with surprise—Bell 
unconsciously laid down the map, and 
stood as one amazed. The ballad, you 
know, tells how, one calm night on the 
banks of the Danube, just after the great 
storming of Belgrade, a young trumpeter 
in the camp determines to leave aside 
cards for a while, and make a right good 
song for the army to sing—how he sets 
to work to tell the story of the battle in 
ringing verse, and at last, when he has 
got the rhymes correct, he makes the 
notes too, and his song is complete. 
‘Ho, ye white troops and ye red troops, 
come round and listen!” he cries; and 
then he sings the record of the great 
deeds of Prince Eugene; and lo! ashe - 
repeats the air for the third time, there 
breaks forth, with a hoarse roar as of 
thunder, the chorus “Prinz Eugen der 
edle Ritter!"’ until the sound of it is 
carried even into the Turkish camp. 
And then the young trumpeter, not dis- 
satisfied with his performance, proudly 
twirls his moustache, and finally sneaks 
away to tell of his triumph to the pretty 
Marketenderin. When our young Uhlan 
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rose from the piano he laughed in an 
apologetic fashion, but there was still in 
his face some of that glow and fire which 
had made him forget himself during the 
singing of the ballad, and which had 
lent to his voice that penetrating reso- 
nance that still seemed to linger about 
the room. Bell said “Thank you” in 
rather a timid fashion, but Queen Tita 
did not speak at all, and seemed to have 
forgotten us. 

We had more music that evening, and 
Bell produced her guitar, which was ex- 
pected to solace us much on our journey. 
It was found that the lieutenant could 
play that too; and he executed at least 
a very pretty accompaniment when Bell 
sang “ Der Tyroler und sein Kind.” But 
you should have seen the face of Master 
Arthur when Bell volunteered to sing a 
German song! I believe she did it to 
show that she was not altogether fright- 
ened by the gloomy and mysterious si- 
lence which he preserved, as he sat in a 
corner and stared at everybody. 

So ended our first day; and to-mor- 
row—why, to-morrow we pass away from 
big cities, and their suburbs, from mul- 
titudes of friends, late hours, and the 
whirl of amusements and follies, into 
the still seclusion of English country-life, 


with its simple habits and fresh pictures, 
and the quaint humors of its inns. 


[Note by Queen Titania, written at 
Twickenham|—‘“ The foregoing pages 
give a more or less accurate account of 
our setting out, but they are a// wrong 
about Bell. Men are far worse than 
women in imagining love-affairs, and 
supposing that girls think about nothing 
else. Bell wishes 4o be let alone. If 
gentlemen care to make themselves un- 
comfortable about her, she cannot help 
it; but it is rather w#fair to drag her 
into any such complications. I am Zos?- 
tive that, though she has doubtless a 
little pity for that young man who vexes 
himself and his friends because he is 
not good enough for her, she would not 
be sorry to see him and Count von Rosen 
—and some one else besides—all start off 
on a cruise to Australia. She is quite 
content to be as she is. Marriage will 
come in good time, and when it comes, 
she will get plenty of it, suze enough. 
In the mean time, I hope she will not 
be suspected of encouraging those idle 
flirtations and pretences of worship with 
which gentlemen think they ought to 
approach every girl whose good fortune 
z¢ ds not to be married. ® 
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JAMES SHARPLESS, AND “THE SHARP- 
LESS CRAYONS.” 

To the Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine: 

N common with most of your readers, I 

was deeply interested in Dr Palmer’s 
account of * The Sharpless Crayons,” in your 
December Number. I am well assured of 
the genuineness and the value of this collec- 
tion of portraits, and I hope it will not de- 
tract in the least from their merchantable 
qualities, nor their chance of being worthily 
placed, if I venture to correct some errors 
into which Dr. Palmer has fallen in his ac- 
count of the artist. He tells us that “ of the 


t face and person of Sharpless I get no descrip- 
tion—not even a vague impression. Nor do 
I find his Christian name recorded or re- 
membered: Tuckerman does not give it, nor 
Lossing, nor G. W. P. Custis.” If, however, 
Dr. Palmer had consulted the best book ever 
written on the subject of our early art and 
early artists—a book to which Tuckerman is 
much more deeply indebted than could be 
inferred from the acknowledgments made 
in the Book of the Artists, and to which he 
could have been still further indebted with 
profit to his readers—I mean William Dun- 





lap’s History of the Rise and Progress of the 
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Arts of Design in the United States, New 
York, 1834—he would have found informa- 
tion concerning fharpless that would not 
only have enabled him to record that artist’s 
Christian name, but also to dispense alto- 
gether with the pretty romance from “ Yeard- 
ley ”—love-affair, suicide, and all. It would 
also have suggested a suspicion as to the au- 
thenticity of the crayon profile of Washing- 
ton claiming to have been produced in 1796, 
for Dunlap’s account of Sharpless is: ‘ This 
gentleman was an Englishman, and being 
of a Roman Catholic family, was educated 
in France, and intended, like John Kemble, 
for the priesthood; but, like John, he pre- 
ferred the fine arts. He married before 
coming to this country; and on the first at- 
tempted passage was taken by the French, 
and, with his wife and three children, car- 
ried to France, and there kept a prisoner for 
some months. When liberated, he made a 
more successful effort, and landed in New 
York about 1798.” 

Dr. Palmer says: ‘* The Sharpless port@hits 
are uniformly cabinet pictures, in full or 
three-quarter face as often as in profile, and 
invariably in crayon. I believe there is no 
account of any other portraits executed by 
him in this country.” 

Dunlap, on the other hand, tells us: “ He 
painted in oil; and I have seen a composi- 
tion of his wherein several of Dr. Darwin’s 
family were portrayed; but his successful 
practice in this country was in crayons, or 
pastils, which he manufactured for himself 
and suited in size to the diminutive dimen- 
sions of his portraits, which were generally 
en profile, and, when so, strikingly like.” 
And in another place, speaking of the collec- 
tion of Dr. Hosack, Mr. Dunlap enumerates 
“many portraits, by Stuart, Trumbull, Jarvis, 
Vanderlyn, Ingham, Dunlap, Wood and 
Sharpless.” 

The romantic character of the artist who 
languished at Yeardley, then pawned his 
precious collection and fled, and was no 
more heard of, is not borne out by Mr. Dun- 
lap’s homely chronicles, in which, speaking 
of James Sharpless from personal knowledge, 
he tells us that “he visited all the cities and 
towns of the United States, carrying letters 
to persons distinguished, either military, 
civil or literary, with a request to paint their 
portraits for his collection. This being 
granted, and the portrait finished in about 
two hours, the likeness generally induced an 
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order for a copy, and brought as sitters all 
who saw it. His price for the profile was 
fifteen dollars; and for the ill face (never 
so good), twenty dollars. 

‘“‘ Fle painted immense numbers, and most 
of them very valuable for characteristic por- 
traiture. His head-quarters were New York; 
and he generally traveled in a four-wheeled 
carriage of his own contrivance, which car- 
ried the whole family and all his imple- 
ments, and was drawn by one large horse. 
He was a plain, well-disposed man, and ac- 
cumulated property by honest industry and 
uncommon facility with his materials... . 
Mr. Sharpless was a man of science and a 
mechanician, as well as a painter. In the 
first volume of the Husack and Francis Aed- 
ical and Philosophical Register will be found 
a paper on steam-carriages, confirming this 
character. 

“Mr. Sharpless had acquired property 
without meanness, and looked to the enjoy- 
ment of easy circumstances in old age, when 
he died suddenly, at the age of sixty, in New 
York, of an ossification of the heart, and was 
buried in the cemetery of the Roman Cath- 
olic chapel in Barclay street. His widow, 
her daughter and youngest son returned to 
England, and long resided near Bath, after 
selling the distinguished heads (among which 
I had the honor to be numbered) at public 
auction. J 

“The two sons both practiced their fa- 
ther’s art in America: James, the younger, 
presented me with a copy of my friend Elihu 
E. Smith’s portrait before leaving the coun- 
try. Felix resided and died in North Car- 
olina.” 

If this account be correct (and Dunlap is 
very accurate, writing as he does in most in- 
stances from personal knowledge), the sus- 
picion must arise that the Yeardley pictures 
were bought in a lump at the time of the 
dispersion of Sharpless’ collection after his 
death. EDWARD SPENCER. 


_ The citations in the foregoing letter 
throw light upon an interesting subject, 
and on some points the testimony ad- 
duced must be accepted as conclusive. 
But there are other questions, suggested 
or left unsolved by the conflicting evi- 
dence in the case, and in reference to 
these Dr. Palmer, with whom we have 
communicated on the subject, writes as 
follows : 
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I kad overlooked Dunlap’s History of the 
Arts of Design in the United States. It is 
many years sigee I saw the book, and I had 
quite forgotten it. Yet I spared no pains in 
my pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
Ihave now very carefully read all that Dunlap 
has to say about Sharpless and his sons, and 
the light he sheds upon the subject is most 
informing and most satisfactory. I had to 
rely wholly upon the traditions of the Winder 
family and the memory of certain old citizens 
of Northampton county. I now perceive 
where those traditions.were at fault, and also 
how exactly true they are in every essential 
particular. Dunlap blows away the haze, 
and shows us the field clearly. 

I am satisfied that it was not the edder 
Sharpless (James)—Dunlap’s friend, he who 
made the now famous collection—who was in 
Northampton, but one of his two sons (Felix 
or James, Jr.). Observe, that Dunlap, at the 
end of his account of Sharpless, makes par- 
ticular mention of these two sons—says they 
both practiced their father’s art in this coun- 
try ; that James made a copy for him (Dun- 
lap) of the portrait of Doctor Elihu Smith 
(named in the Bath catalogue) ; and that Fe- 
lix resided for some time in Worth Carolina. 

Thus much is certain—confirmed as it is by 
the accounts of half a dozen of the most ven- 
erable and respectable citizens of Northamp- 
ton, whose names and addresses I offer you 
—that the story, romance and all, of “The 
Sharpless Crayons,” is in every important 
particular exactly true, that an artist named 
Sharpless did come to Yeardley about 1810, 
bringing with him one hundred and fifty or 
sixty of these crayon portraits, together with 
copies of the original catalogue printed in 
Bath, England; that he resided at Yeardley 
more than three years and a half, fell in love 
with a lady there, as described in my Zzp- 
pincott paper, and mysteriously disappeared 
about 1814, leaving the crayons behind him. 
The lady with whom he was in love died un- 
married, in orth Carolina, during the re- 
bellion, about 1864. The name is at your 
service, but not for publication. 

The Yeardley Sharpless made portraits 
exactly in the style of those which Dunlap 
describes as the work of James Sharpless 
the elder. There are now in the possession 
of a family in this city portraits of Dr. John 
Winder and his wife, both made by him, 
and both in the style of the authentic por- 
traits of the elder Sharpless; and that he 
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made copies of the crayons is shown by the 
existence, in the collection now in Baltimore, 
of unfinished duplicates ofjseveral of the por- 
traits. In the well-known Hoffman family 
of Baltimore I have found an excellent copy 
of the Sharpless portrait of Washington: it 
has been in their possession since about 1812. 

Dunlap says the elder Sharpless arrived in 
this country in 1798. We have the evidence 
of General Washington himself (through G. 
W. P. Custis) that Sharpless made his por- 
trait in crayons in 1796,* at Mount Vernon. 
Being at fault in this matter of date, it is not 
unreasonable to question Dunlap’s accuracy 
when he declares that the portraits of ‘ dis- 
tinguished personages ”’ (including himself) 
were sold at auction in England by the wid- 
ow and sons of Sharpless before they finally 
settled at Bath. Certain it is, that while the 
Bath catalogue calls for two hundred and 
twenty-nine portraits, the Yeardley Sharpless 
brought to that place not more than one hun- 
drgd and sixty, chiefly American, together 
vi original copies of the catalogue, which 
have been preserved in the family from that 
day to this. What became of the rest? 
Probably sold in England, and most of the 
American portraits brought to this country by 
one of the sons (perhaps Dunlap’s “ Felix,” 
who “resided in North Carolina”) for a 
better market, either for the originals or 
copies. Observe also, that while the date 
of the arrival of young Sharpless at Yeardley 
is not earlier than 1810, one of the pictures 
left there by him is backed with a fragment 
of Peter Porcupine’s Gazette of 1797. 

Both the sons of James Sharpless the elder 
being artists, “ practicing their father’s art in 
this country’? and copying his famous por- 
traits, the ‘professional excursions” of the 
Yeardley Sharpless are explained. 

Ladies and gentlemen who knew the 
young artist of Yeardley, and remember the 
romantic story of his hapless attachment and 
mysterious flitting, are yet living in North- 
ampton and Accomac. Dunlap’s preface is 
dated 1834. It may be conjectured that 
Felix, whom he traces to his death in North 

* [What renders it in the highest degree improbable 
that Custis should have been mistaken as to the date 
is the fact that, as one of Washington’s ‘‘ domestic 
family,’’ he himself sat to Sharpless by the chief’s 
orders, and that he tells us that his portrait, which 
he couples with that of George W. Lafayette, was 
“‘made in 1797.” Against this evidence the some- 
what vague statement by Dunlap that Sharpless 


“landed in New York adout 1798”’ cannot be con- 
sidered as having any weight.—Ep.] : 
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Carolina, was that one of the artist-brothers 
who disappeared from the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia in 1814. 

I desire to explain, in this place, an un- 
important error of fact in my Lippincott pa- 
per. It was not at Yeardley, but at the later 
home of the Winders, that the Union troops 
found some of the portraits and destroyed 
them in 1861. Yeardley had passed from 
the Winder family some years before, and 
they were then living in Accomac. 

J. W. PALMER. 


THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET THEATRE 
IN NEW YORK. 

EXCELLENT as this age affirms itself 
to be, and alert and precise as it doubt 
less is in matters of expedience and con- 
ventionality, the prevalent standard of 
dramatic eminence—or, more properly 
speaking, the present realization of any 
true standard—cannot be considered ele- 
vated. In art affairs some correct criti- 
cal understanding is manifested ; in liter- 
ature, a steady craving after fresh mate- 
rial is passably and promptly supplied ; 
in music, the grand composers have la- 
bored to keep alive a pure and esthetic 
taste with some show of success; but in 
respect to the drama, who questions the 
fact that the sock and buskin have light- 
ly wantoned along the way, and so fallen 
far behind their comrades in the path of 
progress? Buffoonery and pantomime 
elbow legitimate comedy to the wall; 
morbidity and weak sentimentality usurp 
the place of high and honored tragedy, 
and elaborate spectacular effects are 
used to move the feelings, instead of the 
simple humor and touching pathos of 
the old melodrama. 

Without pointing to any particular in- 
stance of modern dramatic degeneracy 
—although many notorious cases readily 
occur to the mind—but assuming public 
opinion to -be right in its estimate and 
verdict, let us turn for a while to the stage 
annals of fifteen or twenty years ago; 
not for the purpose of invidious compari- 
son, but to seek a little amusement, not 
unmingled, perhaps, with profit. 

About that time the Old Chambers 
Street Theatre had reached the acme of 
its fame. It stood in the middle of the 
block facing the City Hall Park, in 
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Chambers street, between Broadway and 
Centre street, and was under the man- 
agerial ownership and direction of Mr. 
William E. Burton. When Mr. Burton 
assumed the reins the building was call- 
ed Palmo’s Opera-house, but its pro- 
prietors had widely departed from their 
original design as signified by its name, 
and had allowed it to become a place 
for the exhibition of living statuary. 
Since Mr. Burton’s day it has again 
changed character, and become invest- 
ed with the dignity of a hall of justice, 
being now appropriated to the accommo- 
dation of the district and circuit courts 
of the United States. 

In that dingy little playhouse was once 
gathered more dramatic talent than any 
other theatre in New York had ever col- 
lected, except the Park in its halcyon 
days. There Burton, Blake and Brough- 
am (known about town as the Busy Bs, 
so active were they in catering for the 
public pleasure), Lester (Wallack), Jor- 
dan, Dyott, Johnston, Clarke, Holman, 
Davidge, Placide, Levere, Bland, Mrs. 
Hughes, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Skerrett, Miss 
Chapman, Miss Lizzie Weston, Miss 
Hill, that charming actress and vocalist 
Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Fanny Wal- 
lack, Miss Mary Taylor, and others of 
lesser note, trod the boards before crowd- 
ed and well-gratified audiences night 
after night. Shakespearian revivals were 
not infrequent in that Thespian tem- 
ple, and among them those of Zhe Zem- 
pest, Twelfth Night and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream made a decided hit in the 
theatre-going world. Zhe Sertous Family 
and Zhe Toodles, those companion-pieces 
of broad comedy, first saw the day (or 
rather night) at this establishment, and 
gained in favor at every successive repe- 
tition. The term “Serious Family ’’ be- 
came a household word to express self- 
righteousness and pretended sanctity, 
and the worldly-minded pronounced that 
play more effective than any sermon in 
showing up pharisaism. The Dickens 
nights were also genial occasions. Dom- 
bey and Son, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, The Pickwick Club and David 
Copperfield were quite the rage at Christ- 
mas times, when good cheer, good will 
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and good nature abounded on all sides, 
and inclined the heart to charity. At 
those festive seasons Mr. Burton was 
wont to get down Dickens from the 
shelf, and, arraying himself in the im- 
mortal habiliments of Captain Cuttle, 
Bumble the Beadle, Squeers, Sam Wel- 
ler or Micawber, reproduce the Eng- 
land of the novelist for the edification 
of American play-goers. 

The man was unapproachable in his 
way. Educated for the Church, an 
editor in Philadelphia, with Edgar Allen 
Poe as his assistant, a comedian of the 
raciest type, humorous, versatile, unctu- 
ous, both nature and culture combined 
to qualify him for his later calling. 
Keenly appreciative, and with astonish- 
ing power and facility for interpreting the 
genius of any dramatist he drew upon, 
his impersonations became the embodi- 
ment of satire, absurdity and fun. Sir 
Toby Belch, Bob Acres and Tony Lump- 
kin—in which parts he knew no equal— 
served to illustrate the scope and diver- 
sity of his characterizations. Captain 
Cuttle stepped out of the story, a thing of 
flesh and blood with a hook of wrought 
iron attached, and brimful of wise saws, 
honesty and foggy well-meaning. 

It was the aim of this excellent com- 
edian to represent the creation of the 
author just as he designed it, and ever 
faithful and exact was the copy. Amin- 
adab Sleek he made his own, no one 
pretending to vie with him in rendering 
his conception of that big, blurting, 
blundering hypocrite—a Tartuffe, Stig- 
gins and Chadband rolled into one. 
The best drunken scene on the stage 
he gave as Mr. Timothy Toodles, where 
his very neckerchief was maudlin with 
too liberal indulgence in what Mr. Win- 
kle on a similar occasion called “the sal- 
mon.” Conviviality at all times was his 
strong point, and in parts where abject 
vacuity, pompous pretension, ignorance 
in the garb of profundity, and imbecile 
obstinacy full of the ludicrous were re- 
quired, he was all-sufficient. 

Nor was Mr. Burton less successful in 


his rendition of: the leading characters 
in popular farce, now so seldom pro- 


duced. In John Jones, ‘‘the most unfor- 
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tunate man in the world,” Jem Baggs the 
wandering minstrel, and parts of that 
light calibre, he always shook the house 
with laughter not his own. Every move- 
ment was the concentration of comical- 
ity, facial and bodily. Nature herself 
must have given him the palm of humor 
at his birth or very soon thereafter, and 
well did he improve the gift. As long 
as the annals of the stage are passed 
down to posterity will the name and 
fame of Billy Burton be preserved in 
remembrance. 

Another of the old worthies—and how 
soon we get to think of them as ancient 
after they are gone, long before the slow 
lichen flecks their gravestones !— was 
William Rufus Blake. Of some three 
hundred pounds weight, but bland, easy 
and graceful in spite of his corpulence— 
a careful reader, ‘always up” in his 
part, possessing the ability to keep his 
countenance when all about him, audi- 
ence and actors alike, were convulsed 
at his dry drollery; rich, overbrimming 
as a glass of port, but never undigni- 
fied—few were deservedly greater favor- 
ites with the public. Sir Robert Bram- 
ble in Zhe Poor Gentleman seemed to 
belong to him ; Jesse Rural he monopo- 
lized during his career ; but in Malvolio, 
the aspiring steward, he was what Kean 
was in Othello and Richard—the man 
himself. That exquisitely ludicrous scene 
in the second act of 7welfth Night where 
Malvolio finds the letter in his walk, pur- 
posely placed there by mischievous Ma- 
ria to inflame his overgrown vanity with 
the hope of his mistress Olivia’s love, 
and reads and comments upon it within 
hearing of those concealed practical jo- 
kers Sir Toby Belch (Burton), Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek (Lester), and Fabian 
(Johnston), was fairly and simply irre- 
sistible. With what pride, gravity and 
amorousness does “the trout that must 
be caught with tickling” rise to the 
tempting lure and hang dangling from 
the hook of those cruel anglers! Those 
of us who had the good fortune to see 
him as Grandfather Whitehead will not 
soon forget the warmth and tenderness 
of that delineation. The man who could 
witness it without a trickling tear upon 
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his cheek was not to be envied. How 
affecting the scene where the poor old 
gentleman, thrown off by his heartless 
son-in-law, steals silently away from his 
dearly-loved grandchildren, and com- 
mits himself to the tender mercies of 
the night and the falling snow, rather 
than cloud his daughter’s home with his 
unwelcome presence! Who is there at 
this day to fill the vacant place of that 
most finished and delightful actor in the 
class of pieces he made so touching and 
pathetic ? 

And Fanny Wallack and Mary Tay- 
lor!—how many admirers had they 
among the audiences of twenty years 
ago! Nothing could excel the girlish 
freshness of Mary Taylor in Zhe Alpine 
Maid, as she came tripping lightly down 
the steep mountain-path, with her bas- 
ket of wild flowers and wide Swiss hat 
and merry laugh and blithe carol. Miss 
Wallack as Nancy Sykes was strong, 
tender and passionate by turns from 
love and fear of that burly brute Bill, 
and worthily upheld the dramatic heri- 
tage of her name. But both are gone 


from the stage they fitted so well, and 


from that other stage where all are 
merely players who have their exits 
and their entrances. Yet other and hap- 
pier changes have come about. Miss 
Weston, after an ephemeral existence 
as Mrs. Davenport, became the wife of 
Charles Mathews, and Agnes Robertson 
now graces Transatlantic boards in the 
person of Mrs. Dion Boucicault. 

Of course, Mr. Burton found his thea- 
tre profitable in a pecuniary sense, and 
soon from its proceeds bought a resi- 
dence in Hudson street, near St. John’s 
Park—palatial as things then were—and 
also a roomy country-seat at Glen Cove 
on Long Island Sound, where he enter- 
tained his professional and social friends 
with generous hospitality. There he in- 
dulged his literary and scholastic tastes, 
amassed a fine library and pursued his 
favorite study of the classics, particular- 
ly the Greek. About this time he also 
published his Cyclopedia of Wit and 
Humor, an exhaustive compendium of 
facetiousness, with a capital portrait of 
the author facing the title. 
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Let us glance in retrospect at the old 
theatre itself on a chilly winter evening. 
Taking an omnibus and riding to the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Chambers street, 
we there alight, and, facing east, walk 
half a block or so, till we are stopped by 
a pushing crowd making its way up a 
few wide steps toward the well-lighted 
entrance tothe theatre. Squeezing along 
with the others, and narrowly watching 
the ferule of that stout gentleman’s um- 
brella with some apprehension for the 
safety of our eyes and windpipe, we 
succeed in gaining the ticket-office, and 
handing fifty cents in silver to the ur- 
bane treasurer in charge, named, very 
appropriately, Bland. ‘When we are 
seated in the pit—farguette being a 
new-fledged name, and not quite strong 
of wing as yet—we leisurely proceed to 
take a survey of the house. It must be 
confessed that the place is pretty shabby, 
and rather too much scented with gas 
for our liking. The paint shows a dis- 
position to flake off and scatter itself 
over the floor, like seed in ploughed fur- 
rows; the benches are without cushions, 
and innocent of recent holy-stoning ; 
and the ceiling is low, and dark with 
smoke and accumulated dust. Only two 
galleries extend round the house, the 
price of admission to the first (or dress 
circle) being the same as to the pit— 
hardly a fair arrangement, seeing that 
one is cushioned and the other is not— 
and double that to the upper tier (or 
family circle). There are no orchestra 
Stalls, as in the more modern playhouse. 

While the audience is congregating 
and making itself at home, we look over 
the play-bill. It is not a miniature news- 
paper devoted to society gossip and co- 
nundrums, such as is the programme of 
a later day, but a modest slip of paper 
printed on one side with the titles of the 
pieces to be performed and the names 
of the actors therein, in ink that evinces 
a lurking tendency to come off on the 
fingers. On this occasion we note with 
satisfaction that we are to have David 
Copperfield, and a musical comedietta 
styled Zhe Maid with the Milking Pail. 
The stout gentleman with the aggressive 
umbrella, now our next neighbor on the 
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left, evidently cherishes vivid impres- 
sions of Mr. Dickens’ latest novel, and 
scans the bill with breathless interest 
and anticipations in consequence. He 
satisfies himself that the names of his 
favorites are all down and correctly spelt, 
and then wonders aloud whether David 
will make his first appearance with a 
caul, as in the book. The orchestra 
now begins to arrive in fragments and 
spectacles, and briskly applies itself to 
the task of stretching and strumming 
upon strings and blowing into mouth- 
pieces, as if the very mischief were in it. 
At this promising symptom the audience 
applauds a little by way of encourage- 
ment, and the family circle (comfortable 
and happy as if seated about the do- 
mestic fireside) makes a playful but fu- 
tile effort to whistle a familiar air to the 
somewhat marked accompaniment of its 
boots. A bell rings, the musicians sud- 
denly seize their respective instruments, 
the leader waves his wand, and away 
we go to an overture of English tunes 
arranged for the occasion, among which 
we recognize that rare old plant, “The 
Ivy Green.” A special wind seems to 
waft us in a twinkling to Old England. 
Dickens, and roast beef, and Barclay 
and Perkins’s Entire, and a London fog, 
and a sea-coal fire, all come up about 
us in a breath, and we begin to feel 
“very human indeed.” Another tinkle 
of the bell and up goes the curtain, as 
the orchestra tenderly plays a strain or 
two of “Caller Herrin’’’ to awaken our 
sympathies. This sweet little Scotch air 
ripples through the piece like a babbling 
brook along a summer meadow, and 
brings the tears to our eyes. 

Now for the play—David grown to 
early manhood and in London. We 
fear our stout friend on the left is ex- 
periencing disappointment at the ab- 
sence of the caul. George Jordan takes 
the part of David. He is too tall and 
mature for the character, but a fair actor 
and handsomeman. Once, on his bene- 
fit-night, he essayed Hamlet, and car- 
ried it through respectably. Aunt Betsy 
Trotwood is played by that matronly and 
painstaking actress, Mrs. Hughes, and 
perfect she is in dress, person and man- 
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ner. Whether Uriah Heep is Mr. John- 
ston, or Johnston Heep, somewhat puz- 
zles us, but this we know, that he cringes 
and writhes so infernally that it makes 
our flesh fairly creep to look at him. 
“Call me Uriah” deserves to be a syn- 
onym for ’umbleness. ' 

And there is Mr. Micawber, unmistak- 
able in those tight trousers, gaiters and 
buttoned frock, and with eyeglass at 
hand for the sake of respectability—the 
same expansive forehead, broad front, 
immense bearing, swelling tones and 
proud want of principle. Who but Bur- 
ton could do justice to the character ? 

David’s doings in London are too in- 
timately known to need description, and 
we are glad to take the stagecoach down 
to Yarmouth and get among the staunch, 
hard-handed, soft-hearted boatmen on 
the sands by the blue sea. “Caller 
Herrin’”’ again, so soft and like the sigh- 
ing of the wind in the shrouds that we 
feel sailor-like for a minute, and even 
think we smell the salt breeze. The in- 
terior of the old boat sure enough, and 
little Em’ly with her uncle Mr. Peggotty. 
Can we ever forget the noble, generous 
rendering of this character by Mr. Blake 
—pea-jacket, tarpaulin and all? And 
Ham (Bland), David’s nurse (now be- 
come Mrs. Barkis), and Mrs. Gummidge 
under the influence of the old’un. A 
brisk -knock at the door, and to the low 
music—still the same—in comes David, 
and with him his friend Steerforth. The 
very picture of a dashing, brilliant, off- 
hand Oxonian is James Steerforth as he 
heartily greets the boatmen, and we no 
longer wonder that little Em’ly falls in 
love with him at sight, for the part is 
played to the life by Lester Wallack, the 
John Lester of fifteen years ago—manly 
and symmetrical as Apollo, D’Orsay or 
any other fine gentleman the woyld ever 
heard of. To this hour we dream of 
those scenes in the stranded boat on the 
shore, and the happy faces of its in- 
mates that evening. 

Then back to the city and Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber again—the latter Mrs. 
Skerrett. There too is Rosa Dartle, full 
of restrained fiery passion and mad 
jealousy of the young libertine. This 
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is good acting, for it is done by Mrs. 
Russell, destined to greater renown as 
Mrs. John Hoey, the gentlewoman of our 
stage. The exposure of Heep, Micaw- 
ber’s irascibility with the ruler, Agnes’ 
filial and untiring care, and the signal 
triumph of virtue and Traddles, are 
well depicted before those footlights. 

Another strain of “Caller Herrin’,” 
and the old boat-home by the sea again ; 
the flight of Em’ly ; Ham bursting in at 
the door with the wild cry, “He's a 
damned villain, and his name is Steer- 
forth ;”’ the uncle’s steady, abiding pur- 
pose to save his niece from utter infa- 
my; and David’s memory of his false 
friend’s parting words to him as they 
last stood hand in hand: “ Think of me 
at the best !’’—all thrillingly rendered. 
And now the end is near—the storm and 
wreck on Yarmouth Sands, the noise of 
the fierce tempest, the breaking ship, the 
clanging bell on board, Steerforth cast 
up bleeding on the rocks—splendid to 
the last—and losing his life on the very 
spot where little Em’ly’s ruin had been 
planned; all to the touching music of 
“Caller Herrin’.” 

Our stout friend on the left applauds 
to that extent that he grows strangely 
purple in the face; and this leads us to 
speculate in some alarm what effect the 
tidings of his sudden demise under such 
circumstances would have upon his 
family, if he has any. At a loud call 
from the house, Mr. Burton, in the vest- 
ments of the mighty Micawber, comes 
forward and tells us that an American 
audience has seen David Copperfield 
performed before a British audience has 
had the opportunity—a tribute to.our 
enterprise and energy. 

For full fifteen minutes afterward, 
during which time the roast beef and 
ale and fog and sea-coal fire subside, 
and stow themselves in our memory, we 
are unmindful of surrounding objects. 
We are thinking how good writing and 
good acting can lend a charm to the 
most commonplace occurrences of life, 
and that their mission lies deeper than 
the surface if they serve to teach us that 
the smiles and tears of “those sort of 
people’’ are as human as our own. 
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The prompter’s bell soon breaks our 
reverie, and, as the music ceases, the 
curtain rises for the afterpiece. A coun- 
try scene, and a lovely girl bearing a 
pail upon her head, who sings a simple 
little song and looks as pretty as a pic- 
ture. It is Agnes Robertson, fascinat- 
ing, coquettish and blushing as a rose- 
bud in June, in the trifling part of Dolly 
the dairymaid. There is nothing of it 
but herself: enough for us, however. 
A story is told of a certain nobleman 
falling in love with her as she sang one 
of her delicious Scotch ballads in Edin- 
burgh, and straightway laying his heart 
and hand at her feet, with a coronet be- 
sides, and of Miss Agnes pouting those 
cherry lips of hers and telling him she 
should only marry for love if she ever 
married at all. And other stories are 
told of many another gentle heart — 
though not so noble—the sight of her 
has set on fire unwittingly. However 
true all this may be, one thing is quite 
sure, that the bonnie lassie our heart 
beats to see is chaste as the driven snow 
of her own Highlands, and the more 
winning in her beauty for the bloom of 
maiden purity and innocence. 

And now the worn curtain falls again, 
and the lights grow dim in the old the- 
atre, and, as the spectral groups fade 
one by one, clouds come about our 
memory, and we rouse as from a dream 
to the knowledge that many of the peo- 
ple we have tried to picture are changed 
or passed away; for Time is ever busy 
scattering the leaves and crumbling the 
stones, and making new things old. 

D. G. A. 


PASSION-PLAYS. 


OF the many thousands whom devo- 
tion or curiosity drew last year to the Pas- 
sion-Play at Oberammergau, few were 
probably aware that the ancient custom 
of bringing the sufferings of the Saviour 
tangibly before the people by means of 
dramatic representations survives also in 
some localities on the eastern side of the 
Calabrian coast. A German traveler who 
visited last spring the extreme southern 
point of the Italian peninsula affords us 
in his 77if fo Calabria a highly inter- 
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esting glimpse at a similar performance 
which he witnessed during Easter week, 
while passing a few days at the villa 
of an Italian count near Stilo, a small 
provincial town. 

The party, which was composed of the 
author, his host and daughter, reached 
the town a little after dark. Having left 
their carriage at the inn, and secured a 
man to carry a lantern before them—for 
street-lamps are a luxury still unknown 
in those parts—they started for the little 
theatre, the oldest in Calabria. The 
building, fitted up in very primitive style, 
was already crowded to suffocation. It 
contained a pit and gallery: the former, 
reserved for the common people, was so 
arranged that the males sat in the centre 
and the females on the sides: the latter 
was reserved for the families of the 
officials and galantuomini, who occupied 
low benches. By the politeness of the 
managers three comfortable arm-chairs, 
facing the stage, had been provided for 
the strangers. The performance began 
almost immediately, and lasted until 
midnight. The actors were exclusively 
maestri (mechanics), who raise the 
money required for the’ scenery, dress- 
ing, etc. among themselves. There is 
no charge for admission. 

The first scene represented the Jewish 
council and Joseph of Arimathea, who 
vainly seeks to obtain for Christ a more 
favorable hearing. The next gave the 
washing of the feet and the Last Supper. 
The succeeding scenes portrayed the 
trial before Pilate, the scourging, the 
crucifixion, and the remorse of Judas, 
who is finally carried off by two devils 
to hell. In the last scene the words 
“Guida crudele in Dio ultiero da se 
stesso"’ appeared in flaming letters 
across the boards. The parts of Mary 
and Magdalene were taken by men. 
Christ spoke very little, “because,” as 
one of the performers told the author, 
“the dignity of the Saviour might be 
compromised by too much talk.” Judas 
was, of course, the leading character of 
the play. His mental agonies were ex- 
pressed in lengthy monologues. The 
text is in manuscript, and reputed to be 
of high antiquity. The young countess 





believed it to have been written by St. 
John the Baptist himself! The acting 
and declamation of the performers 
(among whom were three tailors, a car- 
penter, a cook, etc.) are described as 
decidedly creditable: the réle of Judas 
especially was rendered in a manher 
which might have satisfied the most rigid 
dramatic critic. A very charming fea- 
ture was the singing of half a dozen 
little boys dressed as angels, who glori- 
fied those scenes in which the Redeem- 
er appeared. They sang some ancient 
hymns in ravishingly clear sweet tones. 

The story of the Passion, as delineated 
on this occasion, remarks the author, “is 
essentially calculated for people of strong 
nerves.” Some of the scenes struck him 
as almost blasphemous. The cross-car- 
rying and the scourging of Christ were 
counterfeited in a manner highly offen- 
sive to good taste. The impression pro- 
duced on the Calabrian audience was 
profound. When the Saviour appeared 
in the midst of his disciples, broke the 
bread and distributed the wine, a pin 
might have been heard to drop. But 
when he entered with the heavy cross, 
staggered under the load and fell down, 
screams arose on all sides, and soon the 
female part of the spectators, with not a 
few of the sterner sex, began to weep 
aloud. 

But it seems that it is not only in the 
mountains of Bavaria and along the 
Calabrian coast that the ancient Mira- 
cle-Play may still be witnessed in our 
days. From a paper recently published 
in the Augsburg Al/gemeine Zeitung we 
learn that these semi-religious spectacles 
are quite common at the foot of the Cor- 
dilleras, where the Christianity introduced 
by the monks who came with the con- 
quistadores retains many features of the 
old Aztec heathenism. To those who 
are not familiar with the subject from the 
works of Prescott, Humboldt and other 
writers, a few prefatory remarks may 
perhaps be acceptable here. 

In addition to one Supreme Being, 
pure and perfect, the ancient Aztecs had 
thirty greater and over two hundred 
lesser deities, who presided over the ele- 
ments, the seasons and the various pur- 
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suits of men, to each of whom special 
days and festivals were dedicated, and 
whose hideous images constituted the 
penates of every household. Under 
these circumstances the Mexican Indians 
naturally discovered in the Catholic rites 
—whose deeper meaning was hidden 
from them—much that reminded them 
of their own faith. The remarkable re- 
semblance between certain doctrines and 
practices in their ancient superstitions 
and the dogmas and customs of the new 
religion, as well as the dissatisfaction of 
the natives with the old gods for not 
having protected the land, greatly facil- 
itated the labors of the Spanish mission- 
aries. Thus, for instance, the princi- 
pal deity of the Aztecs, Huitzilopotchtli, 
the Mexican Mars, is reputed to have 
been born of an immaculate virgin. 
The Aztecs had even a kind of baptism 
and communion. The brows and lips 
of their infants were wetted with water 
on being named, and maize bread, 
mixed with blood, the flesh of the deity, 
was distributed at certain festivals among 
the worshipers. The cross was to them 
the symbol of the prayed-for rain. Their 


“Feast of the Dead” came nearly on 
the same day with that of “All Souls” 


of the Church of Rome. In this way it 
is not strange that the Aztecs should 
have readily identified the Holy Ghost 
of the Christians with the holy eagle of 
their forefathers ; that the Apostle Thom- 
as, said to have come to Mexico from 
Peru, should have been confounded with 
Quetzalcoatl, their noblest god, who 
promised to return later to the land; 
and that even the name of Mexico 
should have been accepted as nearly 
identical with the Hebrew name of the 
Messiah. 

It was therefore not so much by their 
religious teachings and example as by 
the peculiarities of their ritual and the 
picture of a suffering Redeemer that the 
Spanish monks made such rapid con- 
versions among the Mexican Indians. 
“Dogma,” remarks Humboldt, “has not 
succeeded dogma, but ceremonial has 
succeeded ceremonial: the natives of 
Mexico have never known anything of 
religion save its outward forms.” Bul- 
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lock, in his Szx Months in Mexico, re- 
lates (1824) that he heard an Indian say, 
“We have, it is true, three very good 
Spanish gods, but they might as well 
have left us some of our old ones.” 
This explains how it comes that even at 
the present day the ancient heathenism 
of the Aztecs should betray itself under 
the thin Christian varnish, and color so 
strongly the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico, as seen by the dances, 
pantomimes and masqueradings which 
play so strange a part at the religious 
festivals, in the religious processions, 
and even in the divine worship before 
and after mass. On the day of St. 
James of Compostella, for instance, this 
saint, whose memory many places 
specially honor, is personated by an 
Indian on a gayly-caparisoned charger, 
while other Indians enact the part of 
vanquished Moors and infidels. This 
cavalcade proceeds in solemn state to 
church, where the officiating priest ad- 
dresses a eulogy to the representative of 
the great ally of the Inquisition. There 
is another procession in the evening, 
after which the hero of the festival rides 
down the multitude in front of the church, 
and is then escorted home in triumph 
amidst shouts of “ Viva Santiago, el mate 
Moros!” Again, the anniversary of the 
Holy Virgin of Guadalupe is celebrated 
in church between the different parts of 
the service by the most grotesque dances. 
Men, women, and devils with horns, 
hoofs and tails, dance in not always 
decent postures round the altar, during 
which the women and the devils are 
made to feel the large whips used by 
the men in beating time to the dance. 
Bullock gives us a very vivid descrip- 
tion of a pantomime, whose hero is . 
Montezuma, which the Indians perform 
on the eve of St. Mark’s Day in the 
church of San Miguel de los Ranchos. 
Similar performances take place on the 
anniversary of San Felipe de Jésus, the 
first and only martyr of Mexican origin, 
as well as on several other great festivals. 
On Good Friday, when every church in 
Mexico is draped in black, and when 
the sound of neither bell nor organ is 
heard, the whole Passion of Christ is 
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dramatically enacted in the churches, 
either before or after high mass. This 
spectacle is succeeded in the afternoon 
by a grand procession, headed by the 
cross-bearing Christ, and followed by 
Pilate, Herod, high priests, knights, 
men-at-arms, and other mummers, all 
on horseback. It was such a represen- 
tation of the Passion to which the writer 
of the paper in the Augsburg A//gemeine 
Zeitung refers as having himself at- 
tended in Mexico on Good Friday in the 
year 1856. The arrest at Gethsemane, 
the trial, the scourging, the walk to Gol- 
gotha,—all were admirably given. In- 
deed, Judas and Pilate played their un- 
popular parts so naturally that they were 
handled rather roughly by the multitude 
at the close of the pantomime. This 
ill-usage of the leading characters in the 
Passion-Play seems, however, to be one 
of the customs of the country. The 
arch-traitor Judas, in the effigy of a vil- 
lainous-looking doll, is regularly hung 
the next day, and then burnt. On the 
occasion referred to the crucifixion itself 
did not come off, though the crosses with 
their stuffed figures had been erected 
in front of the church as usual. The 
scourging-scene, it seems, had inspired 
so much disgust that it was thought best 
to intermit the last and crowning horror 
of the spectacle. W. P. M. 


NOTES. 


THE education of women for the prac- 
tical duties of life formed the subject of 
a “conference”’ held recently at a pri- 
vate residence in Boston, and attended 
by Professor Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, Miss Catherine Beecher, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and other 2//uminati 
of all genders. The remarks of Mrs. 
Stowe, as reported in the Boston papers, 
went directly to the point, and contained, 
moreover, some singular domestic reve- 
lations. She said: “It was with women 
just as it was with farms. It used to be 
said that books were useless. After a 
while it began to be found out that the 
men who studied about soils and their 
ingredients could do things that those 
who did not study the books could not 
do. It was said that woman’s common 





sense was enough. ‘Oh you just marry 
her and give her a family, and she will 
find a way to do things;’ and she is 
married and put into a house full of 
water-pipes making horrible noises that 
scare her, and springing aleak, and an 
uncontrollable furnace that roars and 
scares her again, and sends its fumes 
through the house. Her husband is 
away at his office, and she is left ina 
maze. It was like being in an enchant- 
ed castle, when you didn’t know what 
would go off next. She (Mrs. Stowe) 
had a house with so many conveniences 
in it that they couldn't sleep in their 
beds. Some of them were springing 
aleak. Then they sent for a plumber, 
and he came and spent two or three 
hours flirting with the girls. If she were 
to go to housekeeping again, she would 
certainly buy books and study plumbing, 
and get at the bottom of these things.” 

Mrs. Stowe has got to the bottom of so 
many things that we can have no doubt 
of her ability to reach the lowest depth 
in the mysteries of plumbing ; but it is 
harrowing to think that a lady whose 
proper office is to instruct and amuse 
the world may be driven to a pursuit so 
foreign to her natural tastes, as the only 
means of stopping the flirtations between 
the plumbers and the girls, and of en- 
abling the conveniences to sleep in their 
beds, instead of springing aleak. How- 
ever, we suspect there is some confusion 
in the report, and that it is the family 
that cannot sleep in their beds, while 
the succeeding clause refers to the con- 
veniences. With a house and a house- 
hold so queerly regulated, it shows a 
surprising degree of hope and courage 
on the part of Mrs. Stowe that she should 
look forward, when existing obstacles 
are removed, to beginning housekeeping 
anew—an intimation which called Pro- 
fessor Stowe to his feet with the prompt 
remark that “women should be educated 
to detect humbugs. . . . He was very 
anxious that there should be an in- 
stitution which, in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, should train housekeepers.” 
Whether this suggestion was considered 
pertinent or decidedly impertinent we 
are left to conjecture. 
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THE Germans claim that Shakespeare 
is better understood and appreciated 
among them than he is among the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, and now a new 
claim has been put forward on the part 
of Germagy, that she has preserved for 
the world the best likeness of Shake- 
speare. As the story goes, a German 
in England during Shakespeare’s life 
had such an enthusiastic admiration for 
him that after his death he had a cast 
made from his face and head, and car- 
ried it back to Germany on his return 
there. This cast has been religiously 
preserved in the family of this personal 
friend of Shakespeare, and no know- 
ledge of it given tothe world. Recently, 
however, the family collections having 
been sold for some cause, the cast found 
its way back to England, and has there 
excited great attention among the class 
of Shakespearophiles. Photographs of 
the cast have been sent over to this coun- 
try, and are in possession of Mr. Page, 
the artist, who places such a high value 
upon them that he has determined to 
paint a likeness of Shakespeare from 
them, which he intends shall be the 
crowning work of his life. It is singular 
that up to this time there has been no 
satisfactory likeness of Shakespeare. 
There are a dozen or so which claim to 
be authentic, but they differ as much 
from each other as the three or four 
signatures of his which are in existence 
differ in their orthography of his name 
and in the varieties of execrable writing 
by which they secure absolute illegibility. 
Of the manuscript of his plays no scrap 
is known to be in existence; and cer- 
tainly if he wrote them as crabbedly and 
with the same variations of crabbedness 
which his signatures display, there is no 
wonder that they were indifferently print- 
ed. In this view of the case, it is fortu- 
nate that the manuscript of them has 
not been preserved, since they would 
have furnished material for a host of 
commentators and interpreters even 
greater and more annoying than those 
we have been pestered with. Concern- 
ing his portraits, too, there is quite a lit- 
erature. The most accessible means for 


se:.ng the varieties of these is the duo- 
Vox. 1X.—16 





decimo edition of his works published 
by Knight. Each volume of this edition 
has a very good wood-cut on its title 
taken from one of them, and all are dif- 
ferent. No wonder, when there are so 
many Shakespeares existing in his por- 
traits, his signatures and the interpreta- 
tions put upon his plays by his commen- 
tators, that finally a theory arose that 
there was no such man at all, and that 
Shakespeare was written by everybody 
but himself. , 


PERHAPS in some distant future, when 
our modern ideas of the physical basis 
of history have been thought out into 
definite formulz, the influence of a cli- 
mate like ours, where the thermometer 
falls forty degrees or more in one-fourth 
as many hours, may be found to have 
quite an important effect in producing 
many of our national peculiarities. Such 
violent fluctuations would hardly seem 
conducive to any even regularity of the 
national temperament. It may be.that 
in these days more attention is called to 
the weather—that it affords a subject for 
newspapers to talk about when there is 
a scarcity of other matters of interest; 
or it may be that thermometers are 
much more generally diffused among 
the people than they were in Colonial 
times, so that we are more generally 
aware how cold it really is. But, how- 
ever this may be, it is a question whether 
the climate is not deteriorating very ma- 
terially. Mr. Marsh, in his carefully pre- 
pared volume Man and Nature, gives 
startling evidence of how the climates 
of large portions of the Old World have 
become seriously degenerated through 
the agency of man. We have no rec- 
ords here to show the same thing con- 
clusively. But it is difficult to imagine 
how our aboriginal predecessors could 
have flourished had they been liable to 
such cold terms as have of late years dis- 
tinguished our winters. During the last 
month, too, a Western correspondent of 
one of our newspapers gave a singular 
account of a train of cars which became 
blocked up on the prairie by a snow- 
drift, and told how the buffaloes gather- 
ed under its lee side to seek protection 
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from the wind. They might easily, he 
said, have been shot with pistols from 
the car windows. He also tells of their 
freezing, and the track being lined with 
their dead bodies, though each of them 
had a buffalo-robe tightly wrapped about 
him. It would hardly seem that a cli- 
mate which froze the buffaloes would 
have been sufficiently propitious to af- 
ford the conditions for the immense 
herds of these animals which formerly 
existed. But such considerations are 
hypothetical. The buffaloes no more 
than the Indians can give us a definite 
answer as to the former condition of the 
climate. Whatever it was, they were 
forced to put up with it, and if they could 
not do this they died. For us, however, 
there is another alternative. We can 
find out the causes of these sudden cold 
terms before casting about to decide 
whether we are competent to remove 
them. With the extension of our means 
of meteorological observation, and the 
establishment of regular stations: where 
observations are daily taken by compe- 
tent persons, aided by accurate scientific 
instruments, more advance in our defi- 
nite knowledge of the weather will be 
made in five years than has heretofore 
been made in five thousand. Perhaps 
we shall come finally to know whether 
these cold terms are caused, as is sug- 
gested by Colonel Pleasanton in his 
pamphlet upon the influence of blue 
light upon the vitality of plants and ani- 
mals, by the sudden descent of tracts 
of air from the upper atmosphere. Cer- 
tainly, a cold term does not legitimately 
belong to the regular climatic course, 
induced by such causes as are generally 
put forward to account for variations in 
climate according to position upon the 
earth’s surface. If, then, they are caus- 
ed by these atmospheric descents, what 
cause produces these? Suppose we 
should find them caused by differences 
of tension between the electric condi- 
tions of the earth and the atmosphere, 
would it be possible to control them ? 


THE real students in any department 





of knowledge—those who love the truth 
for its own dear self, to whom the world 
is not too large a field in which to seek 
it, and the restrictions of nationality are 
as futile as a rail-fence would be to con- 
fine an eagle in his searchgfor prey— 
know the importance of French liter- 
ature, and how next to impossible it 
is to pursue any investigation without 
consulting the contributions which the 
thinkers of France have made to the 
general stock of knowledge. And yet 
nothing is more common in current lit-* 
erature than sneers at the frivolity of 

French literature, or, among a certain 
class of pruriently conventional moral- 
ists, than self-congratulations at the su- 
perior morality of English or American 
society and letters as compared with 
those of France. It is astonishing—if 

any evidence of fatuity can be aston- 
ishing—how decidedly people will cha- 
racterize everything French when they 
really know nothing about the matter. 
The average tourist even, who has spent 
a week or two in Paris without knowing 
a word of the language, and who has 
consequently conversed during his stay 
in that capital only with such of his fel- 

low-countrymen as he may have met, 

will assert, upon the strength of his per- 
sonal experience, that there is nothing 

in France similiar to our homes; while 

to critics who are nothing if not critical 

French novels and French morals serve 

constantly to point a moral and adorn a 

period. Should a traveler return from 

a thickly -settled country, rich in all 

mineral deposits, where agriculture has 

reached a high condition of develop- 

ment, and industry is varied and highly 

differentiated, and on being asked what 

he saw that excited his attention, re- 

mark that he had specially noticed how 

on summer evenings the frogs about the 

pools kept up a constant song, we should 

not have great respect for his powers of 

observation. And yet this fairly repre- 

sents the value of the large proportion 

of what is written or spoken generally 

concerning France, French manners and 

French literature. 
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LITERATURE 


TAINE’S LECTURES ON ART.* 

The captivating discourses by Hippolyte 
Taine were the great winter attractions of 
the School of Fine Arts in Paris, when that 
institution as an imperial college culminated 
during the last years of the now fallen dynas- 
ty. When the classes were full and peace- 
ful, and the professors’ chairs were occupied 
by men who, like Cabanel, Géréme, Pils and 
Dumont, had the advantage of combining 
loyalty with merit, it was far from an infeli- 
city to provide a conversationalist like Taine 
for one of the lecturers’ tribunes, who could 
attract the higher class of dilettanti, and add 
to the college some of the best graces of the 
extinct social salon. The public response 
was prompt. While the learned lecturer on 
the history of costume was allowed to dia- 
gram his Phoenician armor and Roman togas 
before empty benches, and the demonstrator 
of anatomy analyzed the most patient and 
odorous of sciences before frowzy youths 
with sketch-books and pendent ink-horns, 
the historian of zesthetics received each week 
an ovation. He read his papers in the ornate 
little theatre of the palace, whose curved 
wall is painted with the immortal Hémicycle of 
Paul Delaroche; English élégants in throngs 
were bowed in by the attentive gens-d’armes; 
Taine, tall, quick, gentlemanly, young (he is 
now but forty-three), read his brilliant theses 
with dramatic animation ; and of those whom 
they concerned and interested none stayed 
away except the artists of Paris. But artists, 
it has been pointed out by Mr. Jarves, are 
more indifferent to old art, and its history 
and motives and methods, than amateurs. 

The lecturer, in these essays, whose trans- 
lation by Mr. Durand is now placed before 
the American public, has never chosen to 
frighten away his classes of the general pub- 
lic by a display of those technicalities and 
intimate truths that would have retained him 
the artists. Himself a gentleman of most 
respectable culture, thoroughly acquainted 
with the verdicts of time on great works of 
art, and a man to whom history seems a ro- 


* The Ideal in Art. By H. Taine. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 
Art in the Netherlands. By H. Taine. New York: 
Le oldt & Holt. 
rt in Greece. By H. Taine. New York: Holt 
Williams, 
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mance, no task could be more congenial than 
to interpret the course of art before the lit- 
erary ranks. To have attacked his work 
from the point of view of the great art-pro- 
ducers themselves, to have sifted what there 
is of art-biography, to have acquainted him- 
self with the principles of painting and sculp- 
ture as crafts, and advanced from criticism 
to criticism to a position of final judicature, 
would have been what Art really wants, and 
what she is still looking for a man able to 
do. But the great artists have been taciturn 
men, hard to learn much about, and a tech- 
nical education in what they did is a life’s 
labor. On the other hand, the biography of 
literary men is a great hoard, and the pro- 
fession of literature is M. Taine’s own. We 
accordingly find between these lectures on 
art and the same author’s History of English 
Literature this methodic difference — M. 
Taine aiways works out the achievements of 
his literary people from their individual tem- 
perament, their heart-history, and their treat- 
ment by the world: it is Swift lashed by 
poverty into pessimism, it is Milton the rebel 
celebrating the rebel Satan; while in the 
case of the artists it is a climate or a dynasty 
closing around a man, little matter who, and 
dictating his talent: it is the fog of Holland 
environing Rembrandt and compelling him 
to choose his world of gloom, it is the ducal 
pageants evoking Titian and Veronese, it is 





the dazzling sky of Greece directing the 
chromatic and chryselephantine statuary of 
Phidias. 

The discourses on art, though as far as 
possible from exhaustive, are perpetually 
suggestive; and that is much. They never 
allow a moment’s weariness; they tempt 
from pageant to pageant and from master- 
piece to masterpiece; and all the while, by 
M. Taine’s familiar device of ‘placing the 
producer in his mz/iex,’”’ they give the reader 
the most flattering attitude of historical study, 
while they warrant the display of all that is 
most entertaining in scenery or anecdote. 
And how exquisitely are these displays man- 
aged! Who shall give us, in as many strokes, 
better sketches than this of Holland? — 
‘¢ From the steamer, in front of Amsterdam, 





you see, stretching off as far as the eye can 
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reach, an infinite spider’s web, a light, indis- 
tinct and complex fringe of masts and arms 
of windmills encircling the horizon with their 
innumerable fibres.”” And this of Belgium ? 
—‘ You see spread out in an indefinite cir- 
cle, extending up to the horizon, this great 
kitchen-garden, a deep and fertile soil dia- 
pered with pale grain-sheaves, poppy-fields 
and the large-leaved beet, and richly stimu- 
lated by a.low, warm sky swimming with 
vapor.” And this sharper outline of Greece? 
—‘ The skeleton of the earth, the geologic 
bonework, the purplish-gray marble, peers out 
in jutting rocks, prolongs itself in naked crags, 
cuts its sharp profile against the sky, encloses 
valleys with peaks and crests, so that the 
landscape, furrowed with bold fractures and 
gashed everywhere with sudden breaches 
and angles, looks as if sketched bya vigor- 
ous hand, whose caprices and fancy in no 
respect impair the certainty and precision of 
its touch.” Again, blending well enough 
with the last extract, how well put is this jus- 
tification, to be understood by every artist, 
of the method pursued by the Dutch painters 
of asserting objects by their ¢achke or spot, 
rather than by their outline, as done by 
the Florentines, Romans and other schools 
of artists who are designers: “In the dry 
country the ze predominates, and at once 
attracts attention: the mountains cut sharp 
against the sky, with their st6ries of archi- 
tecture. But here, the low horizon is without 
interest, and the contours of objects are soft- 
ened, blended and blurred out by the imper- 
ceptible vapor with which the atmosphere is 
always filled: that which predominates is 
the sfot. A cow pasturing, a roof in the 
centre of a field, a man leaning on a parapet, 
appear as one tone among other tones. The 
object emerges—it does not start suddenly 
out of its surroundings, as if punched out: 
you are struck by its modeling.” That ex- 
tract seems to inventory whole picture-gal- 
leries filled with the works of Hobbema, 
Ruysdael and Wouvermans. 

Another thing which it was of great im- 
portance for M. Taine to get said, and well 
said, while dealing with artists of the north- 
ern races, as opposed to all the Latinized 
hations, we do not think he formulates quite 
so happily. He wishes to point out as an 
error the tendency in English and German 
art to give literary qualities to pictures, to 
make them narrate a moral, to give them a 
before and after, instead of presenting in 





them a frank exposure of what the eye would 
compass between two winks. No school of 
art has ever risen to perfection on these 
terms. Correggio and Titian knew this so 
well, and would have found some expression 
so exquisitely simple for the fallacy of argu- 
ing in paint! Even Tintoretto, the most 
psychological of artists in the first rank, 
would have understood it. But so little 
is it comprehended by the Germanic races 
that the more interesting English pictures 
are what we Saxons call pamphlets, the 
landscape - motives of Turner and Church 
like contemplative and washy sonnets of 
Longfellow’s, while Kaulbach compresses 
whole German philosophies into a cartoon, 
Here, however, is what M. Taine says about 
it, and so far as it goes it is neatly put: 
“You will realize that the men who ex- 
ecuted such groups and such bodies were 
born for theology, and not for painting. 
Again, at the present day they enjoy the in- 
ward rather than the outward. Cornelius 
and the Munich masters regard the idea as 
principal, and the execution secondary: the 
aim of their work, wholly philosophic and 
symbolic, is to excite the spectator to reflect 
on some great moral or social verity. In 
like manner, Overbeck aims at edification 
and preaches sentimental asceticism; and 
even Knauss, again, is such an able psychol- 
ogist that his pictures form idyls and com- 
edies. As to the English, up to the eight- 
eenth century they do but little more than 
import artists and pictures from abroad. 
Temperament in this country is too militant, 
the will too stern, the mind too utilitarian, 
man too case-hardened, too absorbed and 
too overtasked, to linger over and revel in 
the beautiful and delicate gradations of con- 
tours and colors. Their national painter, 
Hogarth, simply produced moral caricatures; 
others, like Wilkie, use their pencil to ren- 
der sentiments and characteristic traits visi- 
ble ; even in landscape they depict the spir- 
itual element, corporeal objects serving them 
simply as an index or suggestion.” 

That is one of M. Taine’s most useful 
pages, but a page. is by no means verge 
enough to include the subject in. If M. 
Taine’s reasons are the true reasons, why 
did not the overtasked and case-hardened 
state of the English prevent them from suc- 
ceeding ina kindred line, in their very excel- 
lent literature of observation and description ? 
“ Utilitarianism” is always a good shibbo- 
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leth for a Parisian to fling across the Chan- 
nel, but one feels that here it does not quite 
settle everything. A few inconsistencies, a 
few examples not very amenable to the 
“ overtasked ’’ theory, occur, with their ‘ ob- 
stinate questionings.” Is not Rembrandt, 
the eternal exemplar of chiaroscuro, also a 
great narrator, special pleader and contro- 
versialist in his pictures? One wants to be 
told precisely why Rembrandt and Tinto- 
retto, who are always arguing in their com- 
positions, were right, and Kaulbach and 
Wilkie wrong in the same habit. One wants 
to know why Delacroix is a painter, and 
Delaroche merely the designer of fifth acts 
of tragedies. Some fuller formulation is 
necessary before we can explain, as we feel, 
that Veronese, who, when commissioned for 
a Marriage at Cana, just sketches the next 
great Venetian supper he is invited to, is ex- 
quisitely right in so doing, and that when all 
is said the few impregnably authoritative ex- 
amples of art are portraits of certain mistresses 
of artists, moulded against the canvas in an 
hour of perfect sympathy, delight and ease. 

The theory, too, of races and of climatic in- 
fluences is exaggerated by M. Taine in a man- 
ner which reminds us of Mr. Buckle. Like 
the latter, he seizes upon and groups togeth- 
er, in support of a generalization, facts which 
may be variously explained, or which, when 
closely examined, would seem to militate 
against it. Thus, in noticing the admitted 
lack of “ any great or beautiful performance” 
in the literature of the Netherlands, he cites, 
as instances of “overcharged eloquence, 
coarse and crude,” corresponding with “ the 
rude color and vigorous grossness of the na- 
tional art,’’ “chroniclers like Chatelain and 
pamphleteers like Marnix de Sainte-Alde- 
gonde.” But Chatelain was a French writer, 
both by race and language. He was a na- 
tive of French Flanders, like his contempo- 
rary, Philippe de Comines, who was precise- 
ly his opposite in sentiment ,and style. e 
contrast between them illustrates the transi- 
tional character of the age. Chatelain, the 
older writer, is thoroughly medizval: it is 
the pomp of chivalry that gives the prevail- 
ing color to his diction; it is the narrowness 
of feudalism that limits the scope of his in- 
tellect. Comines, on the other hand, is pen- 
etrated ‘with the spirit of a new epoch, and 
his language and ideas are full of keenness 
and refinement. 





Our guide, we may be sure, does not get 
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quit of the Low Countries without leaving 
behind him portrait-studies of the two im- 
mortal masters of the region, Rubens and 
Rembrandt. One does not know which of 
the two to praise most for fidelity and sym- 
pathy —the Rubens, hit off in a manner so 
sharp yet so malleable, as of the best re- 
poussé-work, or the Rembrandt, with its di- 
aphanous tints and shadings and tender man- 
ipulation. Rubens goes to mass every morn- 
ing; wanting indulgences, he paints the 
monks a picture. ‘“ Under the Catholic var- 
nish the heart ard intellect are pagan.” “It 
is curious to see an ascetic and mystic faith 
accept as edifying subjects the most bloom- 
ing and the most exposed nudities—buxom 
Magdalens, plump St. Sebastians, and Ma- 
donnas whom the negro Magi are devouring 
with all the lust of their eyes.” ‘To trans- 
late into words the ideas vociferously pro- 
claimed by his Susannahs, his Magdalens; 
his St. Sebastians, his Graces and his Sirens, 
in all his £ermesses, divine and human, ideal 
or real, Christian or pagan, would require 
the terms of Rabelais. Nothing is want- 
ing but the pure and noble: the whole of -hu- 
man nature is in his grasp, save the loftiest 
heights.” Of Rembrandt he has words far 
more elevated and more penetrating, forming 
a lengthened and classical panegyric on the 
man who “felt the mournful struggle be- 
tween light and shadow.” It must be read 
at its full length in the book itself. 

M. Taine’s remarks on the arts of Greece 
are admirable and provoking at once, what 
is uttered is uttered with such excellent 
clearness and justice, and so little, after all, 
is said. Let no one apply to the elegant 
little book for estimates of the more archaic 
and religious Greek statuary left to us, the 
Vatican Jupiter and the figures on the Par- 
thenon, or of the later and less lofty works, 
the episodic Dying Gladiator; the cynically 
and voluptuously-treated Venus of Medici, 
and the Laocoon, illustrating some verses of 
Virgil. Nor let him go to it for a compre- 
hension of the faultless Greek architecture. 
M. Taine’s whole course is different. He 
paints, with a bold and happy hand, the his- 
tory and circumstances that led Grecian art 
to its elevation: then, in the doubly-meant 
words of his last paragraph, he makes his 
bow, leaving us amazed in “ the vacant space 
where the pedestal stood, and from which the 
august form” (he reminds us) “ has disap- 
peared.” The light task he assigns himself 
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is, in fact, little more than to cull from his- 
torians and poets tableaux of the sunny way 
of life of the old Hellenes, and from contem- 
porary travelers like About the knowledge 
that from “‘ May to September women sleep 
on the roofs.”” Given such a climate, and a 
sky on which the mountain-outlines are cut 
with the vaporless precisior. of cameos, and 
it is easy for a man of M. Taine’s experience 
to account for the gymnasia and the Homer- 
ic improvisatori, and finally for the perfect 
sculpture, of Greece. He adjusts with light 
peremptoriness the low scale in science ar- 
rived at, or arrivable at, by Hellenic intel- 
lect. The petty, enclosed, chambered con- 
dition of antique life, the bounded dimen- 
sions of the city or state, are pointedly depict- 
ed, and they perhaps almost account for the 
limited, self-contained character of the archi- 
tecture, so opposed to the reaching and as- 
piring Gothic. Again, the fact that asceti- 
cism was not discovered by the Athenians is 
insisted on, explaining as it does the anomaly 
that Greek religious art is perfect as art, 
while Gothic religious art is inadmissible. 
Greek religious ceremonies, points out the 
lecturer, are joyous banquets—opera is their 
form of worship. In honoring the gods it 
does not occur to the Greek mind that it is 
necessary to fast, mortify the flesh, pray in 
fear and prostrate one’s self in repentance, 


but, on the contrary, to lift one’s self up to” 


the enjoyments of the gods, to display before 
them trained nude forms, to deck the city, 
to elevate the man to the god by every mag- 
nificence which art and poesy can furnish. 
If priests had arranged a theology for the 
express purpose of putting heart and self- 
justification into the artist, they could not 
have constructed a better one, or been re- 
warded with more glorious idols. These 
points are well taken, and lighted with that 
bland, kindly, defining light which the writer 
knows so well how to shed on any stbject. 
But we doubt whether the professor himself 
can in this instance lay his hand upon his 
frock, with Mrs. Skewton, and declare that 
he is perfectly satisfied and conscience-easy 
with his performance. The essay is far from 
being as rounded and symmetrical a one, for 
instance, as that on the Ideal in Art, in 
which a striking and novel presentment is 
made of a crowd of confused facts familiar to 
all of us. It was a bright, happy thought— 
nothing more than the recreation of a man 
of letters, to be sure, but still a fancy worth 
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executing —to take the different types or 
“ideals” which reading men and connois- 
seurs have in their heads—Hamlet, Robinson 
Crusoe, Michael Angelo’s Moses, Dumas’ 
Antony, Leonardo’s Leda, Balzac’s Goriot— 
and set them to one another’s shoulders to 
determine their height in art—which belong 
to a civilization’s budding, which to its per- 
fection, and which to its decline. That this 
is ably done, and that these interesting 
‘ideals’ are made to stud like jewels a most 
deftly-woven thread of history, our author’s 
peculiar merits are now too well understood 
for us to need to say. In this work, which 
will be recognized as more distinctly critical 
than the others, M. Taine has an interesting 
passage defining his view of the profession 
of criticism itself. ‘A critic is now aware,” 
he says, “‘ that his personal taste has no value; 
that he must set aside his temperament, in- 
clinations, party and interests; that, above 
all, his talent lies in sympathy; that his first 
essay in history should consist in putting 
himself in the place of the men whom he is 
desirous of judging, to enter into their in- 
stincts and habits, to espouse their senti- 
ments, to re-think their thoughts.” This has 
the ring of humility and integrity, but we 
confess that we have, in reading our. author’s 
works, had moments of anxiety for him— 
moments when, for instance, the recital of 
some particularly gorgeous, immoral and 
abominable pageant of the Renaissance being 
forward, M. Taine was found “ defecating toa 
pure transparency ” in his ardor of sympathy, 
and betraying for the instant no vestige of 
moral sense remaining. It is all very well 
for one to place one’s talent in transubstan- 
tiation, but for the sake of personal dignity 
let us be careful how we get the habit of 
taking our centre of gravity out of our pocket 
and conferring it on the Cynthia of the 
minute, E. S. 


The Life of John J. Crittenden, with Se- 
ections from his Correspondence and 
Speeches. Edited by his Daughter, Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman. 2 vols. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


As a record of Mr. Crittenden’s personal 
character these volumes are most satisfactory. 
They show him as a man actuated by a high 
sense of honor, and with the graces of ami- 
ability and a regard for others which en- 
deared him not only to those with whom he 
came into personal relations, but also to thou- 
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sands who knew him only by his political 
reputation. The record, too, of his public 
career is peculiarly instructive, and suggest- 
ive for the study of the growth of our nation- 
al character. Born in 1787, just before the 
adoption of our national Constitution, he 
lived until the height of the civil war, dying 
in 1863. During the whole mature period 
of this long career he was constantly before 
the public in a prominent position. The 
history of his political labors and of his po- 
litical influence is summed up in the fact 
that he was a consistent Whig, being among 
the first and the last leaders of that now al- 
most forgotten party. The conditions of our 
social development during his youth and 
early manhood, and the isolation made im- 
perative before the introduction of the rail- 
way with its greater facilities for circulation, 
had the effect of stimulating his State pride; 
and even up to his death he was always 
more conscious of being a Kentuckian than 
of being an American or a citizen of the 
world. 

It is, however, in the correspondence, 
which forms so large a portion of the work, 
that its main interest and value consist. 
This embraces letters to and from nearly all 
the leading public men who were Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s contemporaries, and forms a con- 
tribution of no small importance to what may 
be called the inner history of the political 
movements and transactions of the period. 
Clay and Webster, Taylor and Scott, Everett, 
Seward and Winthrop, were among Mr. 
Crittenden’s correspondents; but it is often 
in the letters of men of less note than these 
that we find intimations and remarks that 
offer a key to the situation. E. H. 


Ought we to Visit Her? By Mrs. Edwards. 

New York: Sheldon & Co. , 

Mrs. Edwards may be described as a lesser 
Mr. Trollope; and her productions, matched 
with his, are not indeed as water unto wine, 
but as sparkling Moselle to the full-bodied 
port which is prepared expressly for the Brit- 
ish stomach. Steering clear of indecorum, 
Mrs. Edwards is yet never so eminently 
proper as Mr. Trollope contrives to be, even 
when he is exposing the weaknesses of bish- 
ops or depicting the relations between men 
of dubious standing in society and women 
of no standing. We feel that we are always 
safe with Mr. Trollope; that all his sympa- 


be the last hand to displace a single stone 
of the foundations on which the’social fabric 
of his country securely rests. But we cannot 
put the same undoubting confidence in Mrs. 
Edwards. She has tasted the wild venison 
of Bohemianism, and it has impaired her 
relish for the beef and mutton of regularly 
constituted life. In a case of apprehended 
riots we should hesitate to entrust her with 
the baton of a special constable. We do not 
object to her holding up dignitaries to rid- 
icule, or representing people of rank as no 
better than they should be. The foibles in- 
cident to humanity are to be found in every 
class, and no one has done more to illustrate 
this truth than Mr. Trollope. But then Mr. 
Trollope always takes care to let us under- 
stand that fools are endurable and scamps 
reclaimable so long as they can retain a foot- 
ing in society, and that the fault, whatever its 
nature, by which they forfeit this is the only 
unpardonable sin. Mrs. Edwards, on the 
contrary, carries on a mild but insidious 
warfare with society itself. A gentleman of 
good birth marries a danseuse, leads a loose, 
negligent existence, in which he makes no 
serious effort to retrieve his position, either 
by getting rid of his obstacle or condemning 
her to the seclusion which would have en- 
abled respectable people to consign her to 
indulgent oblivion, and, instead of dying of a 
broken heart in order to serve as a warning, 
falls back at last, with an alacrity and con- 
tent calculated to inspire a feeling of envy, 
into a world where there are few formalities 
or restrictions, and where the voice of Mrs. 
Grundy is never heard. Such is the theme 
of Ought we to Visit Her ? and when we add 
that its objectionable moral is made exceed- 
ingly seductive by an interesting story, much 
lively satire and many piquant sketches of 
character and manners, we have said enough 
to put the reader on his guard, and to make 
it obvious that whatever amusement he may 
derive from the book should be tinged with 
a salutary consciousness of having smiled 
where he should rather have frowned. 


The Last Tournament. By Alfred Tennyson. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

A dainty little volume of about a thousand 
lines introduces us to another part of the 
great Arthurian epic. Its place is between 
Pelleas and Guinevere, and the story carries 
the reader among the same knightly com- 
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of Tristram and Isolt form the theme. The 
former returns from Brittany in time to win 
the jewels at the last tournament, which, re- 
ceived from Launcelot, he carries far into 
“rough Lyonesse ” to bestow upon his love. 
As he clasps the carcanet around the neck 
of Isolt, her husband suddenly enters and 
cleaves him through the brain. That night, 
in “the autumn dripping gloom,” Arthur re- 
turns to find his queen’s bower dark and 


Guinevere fled, while 
— about his feet 


A voice clung sobbing till he questioned it, 
*¢ What art thou ?”’ and the voice about his feet 

Sent up an answer, sobbing, ‘‘I am thy fool, 

And I shall never make thee smile again.”’ 

This poor court-fool, Dagonet, is, amongst 
all the faithless, faithful only found. 

He who acts as the moral teacher in re- 
proving Tristram also bears testimony to the 
fouling influence of “the dirty nurse Expe- 
rience ;’’ yet amid all the wrecks of Arthur’s 
fair ideal he must believe in that constella- 
tion of which he says, 

It makes a silent music up in heaven, 
And I, and Arthur, and the angels hear. 

The reader can readily trace the spirit of 
the other idyls in this. It is part of the 
grand picture Tennyson has drawn of a fail- 
ure to establish a perfect ideal, owing to the 
power of earthly circumstances to subdue the 
highest will, yet a failure made bright by the 
figure of the blameless king, and illuminated 
by the poet’s faith in a divine light which 
seems so constantly quenched. 

To be fully understood, this part should 
be read in its proper connection. We have 
the same consummate skill in weaving cha- 
racteristic verse, with pinches of antique 
flavor to pass certain words fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Like all the later idyls, 
it lacks the enthusiasm, the perfect finish and 
smoothness which makes some parts of Enid 
and £/aine unsurpassed by anything in Eng- 
lish poetry. 

Yet as part of the same poem with these, 
and as the work of the Laureate, 7e Last 

Tournament will be abundantly read and 
praised by many who would have passed it 
as a stranger if met in some of the byways 
of literature. 
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